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MRS. SHONTZ, writes : 

“IT send a photograph of our 
baby, Herbert Leaman Shontz, 
seven months old, which will 
testify better to the excellence 
of Mellin’s Food 
amount of words.” 


than any 
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HERBERT LEAMAN SHONTZ, 
2539 No. 33p St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Mellin’s Food 


babies are healthy babies. 


Write to us for a free sample of 
Mellin’s Food for your baby. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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expensive garment. 








Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel and 
malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, improved 
combination grate, extra hez avy fire linings, dust-proof 
oven, quick bz iker, easy to manage, economical with 
fuel, and with proper care will last a lifetime. Sold 
everywhere at a uniform price, with heavy steel and 
copper ware, delivered and put up from wagons only. 
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NEARLY HALF A MILLION 
HOME COMFORT RANGES SOLD 


— 


Highest Awards at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition; California Mid-Winter Pair; World's Cen- 
tennial Cotton Expox!tion; Industrial Exposition, 
Toronto, and Western Fair Association, London, Can- 
ada; Nzsbraska Agricultural Fair; St. Louis Mechanical 

and Agricultural Association; Chattahoochee Valley Ex- 

position, and the Alabama State Agricultural Society. ~ 
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For illustrated catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy kitchen ueaiie address 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, One Million Dollars 


Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA 


Western Salesrooms and Offices: DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ONDE & 
It is tiresome to see the quantity of cheap, worthless AN ett 
stuff offered to the public as something ‘‘just as good 5 Ao 
as Rubifoam.’’ Do not be imposed upon. Be wide > se - 
awake, and insist upon having Rubifoam. It is the one we enti 
perfect liquid dentifrice—deliciously flavored. Popular ee he Soca! 





a en Se GO} 
price, 25 cents. Te, s 
Sample Vial of Rubifoam mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp 
Address E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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One thousand styles and sizes. =. r) 
For cooking and heating. 

Price from $5 to $70. i 
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Often imitated. 

Best Cookers. P s ‘ 
Last Longest. E 
Made only by 
THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY 






A tasteful appearance in dress often comes 
as much from good laundering as from the 
quality of the clothing. 
requires good soap, and Ivory Soap is the best. 


Good laundering 


The fading of delicate shades is frequently the ruination of an 


Any color that will stand the free application of 
water can be washed with Ivory Soap. 


Dirty 
Little 


of the babies will 
not cause one-half 
the customary an- 
noyance if the 
woodwork, furni- 
ture and articles of 
wicker, earthen 
and metal ware are 
finished with 


NEAL’S ENAMELS 


You can enamel them yourself, and dust 
and dirt do not adhere to the hard, 
smooth, polished surface imparted. 





NEAL’S BATH-TUB ENAMEL resists 
hot and cold water, steam and moisture. 
Is just the thing for shabby bath-tubs, 
foot-baths, sinks, etc. 


OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,”’ 
with color samples, telling how and 
what to use it for, will be SENT FREE 


Detroit, 
Mich. 
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Never equaled 


Strongest Heaters. 
Use Least Fuel. 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the world. 


Sold Everywhere 
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MISS WILKINS IN HER NEW ENGLAND HOME 


DE EBEEVERSPERPK APS 
= ; teat ao | A Series of Photographic Glimpses of the Famous Author of “‘ Jerome, a Poor 


Young Man,” “‘ Pembroke,” and Other New England Stories, as She Lives 
at Her Home at Randolph, Massachusetts. 


Taken Specially for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL by T. E. Marr. (Copyrighted. 
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MISS WILKINS WITH A GROUP OF HER NEIGHBORS 
[MISS WILKINS SEATED ON Tit GRASS] 
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By General 


HIS article is the first public appearance 
of these. reminiscent thoughts. 
They earlier found expression in a 
foreign city under the stimylus and 
sympathy of a gentle, thoughtful 
man whose addresses and writings 
have touched the heart and stirred 
the emotions of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women. In 
itself it would have been one of the 
most valued memories of my life to 
recall having been merely the guest of Henry Drummond. 
But the experience is greatly enhanced by the fact that 
throughout the night, and until well toward the dawn of 
morn, we twain gave and took of individual experiences— 
he of Africa and Glasgow, | of America and the North. 

As ever, interested in the eternal problem of eternal 
existence, and viewing me as one who had stood for 
months at the threshold of the future life, by query and 
suggestion he sought to find what of mental attitude or 
of apprehending knowledge came to me and to my com- 
rades, and what of moral change and mental impress had 
been wrought in those months of uncertainty and suffer- 
ing. What was then said under the gray, autumnal sky of 
Scotland is, as far as the lapse of years permits, here 
reproduced and somewhat supplemented. 

It seems needful, however, to very briefly recount the 
circumstances that led up to the experiences I am to 
relate. Under authority of an Act of Congress the United 
States, acting in unison with eleven other nations, estab- 
lished at Lady Franklin Bay, under my command, one of 
the international polar stations for simultaneous scientific 
observations. Two years of highly successful scientific 
work was supplemented by equally successful geographic 
expeditions, whereby six thousand square miles of new 
lands were discovered, and an unparalleled latitude 
reached, which yet stands as the highest known land. 


7 
A FEARFUL VOYAGE OF ELEVEN MILES IN EIGHTEEN DAYS 


ISITING ships were promised for 1882 and 1883, but none 
coming, the expedition, under its original orders, 
struggled through the ice-filled straits some four hundred 
miles to the south. Aftera series of hairbreadth escapes 
by the moving ice floes, the expedition, on the very point 
of emerging from Kane Sea into Smith Sound, was frozen 
in and subjected to the mercy of the floating pack. 

For two weeks we awaited the coming of a heavy gale 
to break up the ice and free our boats. This failing, 
the steam launch and one boat were abandoned, and by 
sledge over the heavy ice, and by boat through the open 
channels an effort was made to reach the land, only eleven 
miles distant. This may seem to have been an easy task, 
but we managed only by the most strenuous and exhaust- 
ing labor to accomplish it, after eighteen days of contin- 
uous effort, and under conditions of extreme peril and 
suffering. We gloried in this success, for in this sea 
the ‘‘Polaris’’ crew failed, as did elsewhere Rae, the 
German expedition, and Beaumont. Even Nansen, in 
summer, was unable to penetrate a shorter distance—ten 
miles—of shore ice on the coast of East Greenland. But 
by our strong, energetic men, striving for life and home, 
the most adverse conditions of ice and water were even- 
tually dominated, and, twenty-five in number, we landed 
September 19, 1883. In undiminished numbers, with all 
scientific instruments, complete records; with sledge for 
land and boat for sea, the future seemed safe. 

The land we reached was largely ice-clad, and its few 
spots of welcome, snow-free earth, though good to the 
eye, were almost entirely devoid of vegetation, and, con- 
sequently, of animal life. It was an uninhabited, barren 
and desolate coast, without resources or possibilities. 

Some food supplies were near Cape Sabine, about 
thirty miles distant, where a brief record said that every- 
thing would be done for our relief. Summoned by this 
message to a definite abiding-place until the promised 
relief came, we moved to the most sheltered spot suitable 
for camp, and there, by the side of a small lake, built new 
quarters—a stone hut covered and surrounded with snow. 


+ 
FACE TO FACE WITH DEATH FOR MANY MONTHS 


ROM the very first it was evident that we were face to 
face with death. The factors may be briefly stated : 
Health, courage, determination, self-helpfulness and hope 
on one Side; on the other, a coast devoid of game; a 
broad, ice-filled strait opening like a fan tothe southward, 
with current conditions that drove the game to the side 
opposite us ; fuel for warmth lacking, and clothing badly 
worn. Worst of all we had food for hardly one month. 
Yet five months must elapse before we could hope for 
the strait to freeze fast, and over eight months must 
actually intervene before relief could come. 

The winter had set in so sharply that the fur sleeping- 
bags, freezing inside whenever quitted, were for seven 
months frozen solidly to the rocky ground on which they 
rested. It was on October 26, 1883, that the sun went down 
not to rise again for one hundred and ten days. The tem- 
perature at this early date was twenty-eight degrees below 
freezing, with the certainty that it would approximate one 
hundred below ere the sun could again shine on us. Our 
food was divided so as to last until early March. Each 
man was to have each day as follows: meat, 4.26 ounces ; 
butter, 0.5 ounces ; lard, 0.26 ounces; bread, 6 ounces; 
dog biscuit, 0.8 ounces; condensed milk, 0.2 ounces ; 
canned vegetables, etc., 2.66 ounces, the last actually 2 
ounces, owing to short weight. What might we not expect 
from spring hunting, if we could live on fourteen ounces of 
mixed food each day, less than one-fourth the usual allow- 
ance? If wecould live! That was the question in each of 
our minds. The ounce of seal oil used for reading allowed 
to the men was already begrudged. We had but a faint ray 
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{Author of “ Explorers and Travelers,” “‘ Three Years of Arctic Service,” ‘‘ American Weather,” etc.] 


of light in our hut even at midday. Each morning as we 
woke it seemed all a bad dream, only to assert itself each 
day as a stern reality. The end was always in view. 
Each day was long in its sufferings and cares, but too short 
as bringing us one day nearer to the tenth of March, 
when the last of our rations would be gone. 


+ 
CHRISTIANITY’S GREAT SOLACE BROUGHT FORTITUDE 


AILY there came into the mind a feeling of rage and 
defiance at relentless Nature. Impotent we were. 
Day by day we hunted for game that was not to be found. 
The vigor of physical manhood filled our veins to burst- 
ing. But we could do nothing. The strength of will, the 
cunning of the mind, and the perception of the spirit were 
alike of no avail. Plainly we were in a rebellious and 
stubborn mood, inclined to the thought that of our own 
powers we could move the world and control the future. 
How vain it allwas! ‘There was more or less wild talk 
of what would come after all this—in another world. It 
was significant that those who most proclaimed belief in 
a future beyond this life were the strongest in will to live 
out the wretched span that showed its near end to us. If 
this world is all it would be best to end life rather than 
pass through the hell on earth that was our certain lot for 
the next six months—or until death. 

Good and bad fortune followed each other. A whale- 
boat left on the ice was brought by a late gale to the coast 
where we were, and it served as fuel to cook our tea. 
The second boat, in good order, was already in use as 
the roof to our hut. The cold had increased, and the 
thermometer registered forty degrees below freezing. 
All the seal holes, where our heroic hunters by a week’s 
exposure had caught one seal, were closed. 

The long night without a ray of sun had begun. It 
would be long! God knows how long it seemed to us! 
Two thousand six hundred and forty hours without the 
sun! How would it end? That, we felt, was in the hands 
of God. But there was no failure of effort on our part. 
The rule was put into force that each day's duties should 
engage our full attention. Each man was to work and 
strive as though our fate rested on him alone. 


* 
A HEROIC JOURNEY INTO THE VERY JAWS OF DEATH 


A MONTH brought only a tale of pain, failure and almost 

death. Yet the pluck, the courage, the patience and 
self-denial in it augured well for the future. The red thread 
that indicates the cordage of the Queen’s Navy found its 
counterpart in the moral fibre that was interwoven in the 
character of the men whom I felt it was the highest honor 
to command. Rising superior to adversity and sufferings, 
they showed an elevation of the soul that came only from 
within or from on high. Four volunteers braved death by 
cold and fatigue in striving to bring to our camp four 
cases of canned beef from Cape Isabella, where the 
British expedition cached it. One man froze first his 
hands and later his feet. The others left the meat to save 
their comrade, and this latter man, with supreme strength 
of will, walked for miles on feet frozen solid. Every step 
was torture, and he fell continually. At last he let his 
comrades drag him on a sledge until a steep hill stopped 
them and death awaited all. ‘The others crawled into the 
buffalo bag beside the frozen man, where they stripped 
themselves to thaw him out with the heat of their own 
shivering bodies, while the strongest went on in the deep 
snow and total darkness to seek help—help which was 
our camp, and that twenty-five miles distant. Striking 
terror to my heart this man, with staggering footsteps, fell 
at midnight against the door of our hut. 

Nearly every man volunteered for the awful sledge 
journey, across a dangerous strait, through utter and 
almost impenetrable darkness, and in a bitter cold of sixty- 
six degrees below freezing. But they went, and found the 
mer cemented by frost in the bag, as in a living tomb, 
which was chopped in pieces with a hatchet. 

There are ways and ways of living up to the precepts of 
Christ. Nodoubt each nature, in its one-sidedness, stands 
for that good which séems to itself the highest. We had 
among us both those who gave up the large things and also 
those who paid the debt in countless littke ways. Our 
helpless comrade, knowing that his hands and feet must 
drop off in time, and silent as to the fact that this came 
through his efforts for the common good, begged me to 
let him die. It was wrong, he argued, to give his useless 
mouth a double ration. Piteously he implored us to 
take his life, that through the food thus saved some one 
else might live a day or two longer. 


+ 
THE STARVING AND FREEZING EXPLORERS’ CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Y THE middle of December we realized that the darkest 
day had passed, and the sun was returning. An 
enhanced hopefulness showed the power of mind over 
matter. How, in that moonless and sunless period of 
total darkness, the stars were a source of faith and com- 
fort, God only knows. They seemed to us a vision of 
His glory. Nowhere does the ether so sharply set off 
the pure color of the stars as in the Arctic heaven. 

On Christmas Day we all asked ourselves the same 
wondering question: Was there ever such another 
Christmas as ours? It was a feast day for which certain 
food was set apart, and it was as if we had almost enough 
to eat. The self-denial of two months now gave us about 
three ounces each of rice, which was stewed, with about 
equal amounts of raisins and condensed milk—the only 
sweet, as our sugar was gone. Then came a cup of choc- 
olate, and in the evening a gill of hot rum, a precious stim- 
ulant saved for emergencies. In the health, strength and 
plenty of the past two years there was always complaining, 
which was rare in the misery of that period. That Christmas’ 
silent endurance blossomed into speech, and each strove 
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to outdo in sympathy and affection. The embers of hate, 
that oft glowed under the breath of circumstance, lost their 
last spark of malice. Good will and love were the parole 
and countersign of the day. How can such wealth of things 
spiritual spring up in the wretched environment of things 
material, if it be not the expression of immortal souls? 
Sure it was that our bodies were fast coming to death, as 
slowly, but inevitably, they were getting out of adjustment 
with our environment of biting cold and bitter hunger. 
The soul appears to thrive when the body fails. Fairer 
were some of these faces to me, since many turned all 
their manly strength to act and work for others’ good. 
As to our faith and hope, stronger on that Christmas Day 
than ever, they have been voiced by Cardinal Newman as 
if for us alone at that time: 
“So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still] 
Will lead me on 
O'er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone.’’ 

The new year of 1884 was only nineteen days old when 
death came for the first time. For ninety days we had 
all lived and kept together. But death was inevitable. 
Its coming was sure to some, if not to all ; our only wonder 
was it had not come sooner. Only the day before was 
our comrade at work. We said little. Only one man so 
far forgot that he was a soldier as to make the faintest 
sign. But the nearness of the end touched us ll. 
Speech became lower, actions gentler, determined faces 
grew softer, and conciliation was the spirit of the hour. 
Who would go next? was the question written on each 
face. Not aman ventured to say to his fellow, *‘ This is 
the end.’”?” How that eternal question, always so unan- 
swerable, seemed to be even more of a mystery to us! 

On March 25 we awoke to find that the sunless night 
was gone, Our ranks were unbroken save for one. 
How blessed was that sun on that morning! For the first 
time in five months a ray of light came into the hut. 
Ennui and pain, cold and hunger, weakness and anger—as 
if they were but parts of the darkness—fled away for the 
moment, giving place to faith, hope and charity. If our 
misfortunes were overwhelming, each man now rose to 
the occasion and showed the best of his nature. Sure it 
was that our common danger had softened the character 
and called forth virtues that before were latent. 

+ 

A TINY SONGSTER THE FORERUNNER OF DEATH’S INVASION 
N EASTER Sunday we had a glad surprise. It seemed 
like the coming of the Lord, when, as a first sign of 
spring, a tiny snow bunting rested on the ridgepole of 
our hut and piped a song. All sat silent till the bird 
passed. How it called up to mind church, home and 
country, and stirred the hope that we would see them 
again. Surely we strove to deserve such _ blessings. 
How rich had become the every-day gifts of yore through 
want, pain and sorrow, we had learned. It seemed that 

we acknowledged God’s love under stress of misery. 

But our little party could not hold together much 
longer. All of us felt it. In one hundred and eighty 
days only one had fallen. The Easter sun had hardly set 
before the second fell before Death. <A day after, and the 
third succumbed. Then the fourth. One by one they 
were dropping at our side. The fifth followed quickly to 
solve the problem of futurity. Then the sixth comrade 
passed. And now we felt that we were all awaiting the 
summons, one by one. We scarcely looked at each 
other. Doubt and wretchedness were allied against us. 
But the fortunes of war sometimes change at the most 
critical moment. Strive and do, do and strive until death, 
were the mottoes of our hunters, and one day nearly five 
hundred pounds of bear and seal meat came, just as all 
food had almost failed. Oh! the joy which that meat 
brought to us. Who can tell but those in that hut! 
Something to eat—something to keep life! The future 
seemed assured, Some talked of special providences, 

The first day of May came, and the death of our 
Eskimo cast down our spirits. We all loved this simple 
son of Nature, who could not be led nor driven to do a 
mean thing, nor to tell aught but the plain truth. When 
he could not tell the whole truth he said, ‘‘I do not 
know,”’ or, ‘| cannot tell.’’ With this noble soul he had 
a touching faith in fate, and no doubt this explains why 
he made no effort to save himself, when, paddling for 
the seal that would have fed all, his kayak was cut by the 
young, sharp-edged ice. Some mentioned ‘‘ The Tryst’”’ 
of Celia Thaxter, that so fascinated us two winters since. 
The death of all when the ship met the iceberg is not a 
pleasant story to now recall, nor the startling question : 

‘What drew the two together o’er the tide, 
Fair ship and iceberg pale ?”’ 


+ 
RESCUED AFTER ALL CHANCE FOR LIFE SEEMED TO HAVE FLED 


A™ the gloom and woe of the dark days came the 

cheery voice of our crippled comrade. In his health 
and strength somewhat querulous, he lived to exemplify 
in his misfortune the most beautiful patience and resigna- 
tion. When fate bore hard and a feeble soul repined, he 
would say: ‘‘If helpless I, without feet and only part 
of my hands, do not complain; why should you? What 
would I not endure to work for you as you work for me?”’ 
Much of moral courage and mental strength came from 
this man, who bowed with humility to the inscrutable fate 
that struck him down when striving for others. 

Summer crept slowly on, but food came grudgingly. 
Each worked to the end, and even on the very morn none 
ever knew that Death would that day touch him. One 
after another passed, and when a mighty midsummer gale 
from the south broke our hitherto uninterrupted scientific 
observations, there were left seven wan spectres. There 
was not the physical strength to raise the wind-struck tent, 
and the end was in sight. Was it to be life or death? It 
was foolish to hope, for even now did not the midnight 
sun, that marked midsummer, from that very day (June 21) 
leave us with coming winter in utter darkness? “Had we 
seven, who were left, gone through all those two hundred 
and seventy-eight days of suffering amid those icy scenes 
for naught? But for all that there was a strong faith that 
this gale must favor the American ships that must be 
working Northward through the ice. And this faith in 
country turned to reality forty hours later, when our 
nation’s sailors vied in tender offices and sympathy for 
their comrades of the Army thus saved from death. 

Jew and Gentile, savage and civilized, alien and native- 
born, Catholic and agnostic, good and bad—such were the 
men whose experiences are herein told. Their courage, 
charity and faith—associated with direst misery —were 
practiced throughout a sunless Arctic winter, on the edge 
of the world, by the barren coast of an icy sea. 
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MR. WANAMAKER LEADING 
BETHANY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


THE MOST INTERESTING SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


By William Perrine 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


ORTY years ago 
the Presby- 
terian church 
of the Rev. 
John Cham- 

bers, of Broad and 
Sansom Streets, in 
Philadelphia, was 
widely noted for 
the vigorous influ- 
ence which that 
earnest pulpiteer, 
long known as the 
‘war horse”’ of his 
faith, exerted over 
the religious life 
and morals of that 
city. Among his 
younger followers 
no one was soactive 
as a slender, pale-faced, gray-eyed lad of nineteen, with 
thick, dark hair, who was earnest in speech, and quick to 
make friends. Born inthe swampy rural region of the city 
knownas “the Neck,’’ with little education except such as 
he had acquired after his working hours as an errand boy 
ina clothing house at a dollar and a quarter a week, he 
early attracted attention by his obliging ways and _ his 
ambitions in the cause of religion. He had gone with 
his parents to the Indiana wilderness around Fort Wayne, 
in 1853, to help better their humble fortunes. There they 
lived in a log house for the winter, near the boy’s grand- 
father, tasting the hardships of the struggles of a new settle- 
ment, until they came back to their home in Philadelphia. 
In Doctor Chambers’ church the success of the youth 
in leading and organizing young men was soon noted. 
Indeed, it was so marked that it caused George H. Stuart 
then conspicuous in both the mercantile and religious 
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life of Philadelphia, and 
honored in after years by 
General Grant with an 
offer of the Treasury port- 
folio in his first Cabinet—to 
propose him as Secretary 
of the local Young Men’s 
Christian Association be- 
fore he was out of his 
teens. In fact, he was the 
first officer of any of these 
associations in the United 
States to make himself so 
valuable as to justify the 
payment to him ofa salary. 
During the great revival 
which swept over the 
country after the panic of 
1857 the lad was foremost 
in the movement led by 
the Rev. John Chambers. 
It was decided that a mis- 
sion school should be es- 
tablished by the church in 
a quarter of the city given 
over to turbulence, and 
which was generally 
shunned as the abode of 
dangerous characters. 


w 


The hardiest and bravest man in Philadelphia in 
those days shrank from exposing himself to the hos- 
tility of the thugs among the ‘Schuylkill Rangers.”’ 
It was their pastime to set fire to houses in order 
to bring out the volunteer firemen and force a riot on 
the streets; the police often quailed before them, and 
they held the whole southwestern outskirts of the city 
under a reign of terror. It was in this dismal region 
that the enthusiastic young Presbyterian volunteered 
to pioneer the way for a mission. ‘And so one Sunday 





FAN CONTAINING 
ORDER OF SERVICES 


afternoon in February, 1858, he trudged over the snow- 
covered ground to a little house near the suburbs, and 
in a back room attempted to teach a few children. 
‘The proceeding had not escaped the attention of the 
thugs. They went to the house, broke up the little 
class, and with clubs in their hands drove them out 
into the streets, warning them never to return. The 
delicate lad was scared and discouraged, as he admitted 
in after years, but it was not for long. 

Before the week was out he had hired a room 
away on the extreme edge of the populated lines 
of Philadelphia, amidst brick-yards and ash-heaps. 
Thus and there it was that John Wanamaker was first 
tested in the mettle which has since made him a mil- 
lionaire, the foremost merchant of the United States, 
a Cabinet member, and the founder of what is believed 
to be the most interesting Sunday-school in America. 

On the first Sunday, the fourteenth day of February, 
1858, in the shoemaker’s house, there were twenty- 
seven children who were taught by young Wanamaker 


MR. WANAMAKER'S FAMOUS 
BIBLE CLASS IN BETHANY 


in the movement, E. H. Toland, an 
energetic missionary of the American Sunday-School 
Union. So meagre was the outfit for the undertaking 
that the children could be seated only by bringing up 
bricks from the cellar, arranging them in piles a foot or 
two high, and then forming a square with rough scantling 
boards for benches. But the ruffians in the region of 
“The Devil’s Pocket’’ had still to be appeased. They 
snowballed the plucky superintendent, threw rotten eggs 
at the children, and set up scarecrows. He made up 
his mind at once to master the disturbers. He went to 
the firemen and begged them to listen. 


* 


OW, boys,”’ he said, ‘ | have simply come down here 

from Doctor Chambers’ church to start a Sunday- 
school mission, and to do some good for the neighbor- 
hood and for you. We have your interests at heart, and 
we want to help you. Why, then, do you allow us to be 
molested? Is it fair? Come and join us, but if you feel 
that you can’t, see that we have fair play. You ought to 
be protecting our children from the bouncers.”’ 

The men were abashed, but one of them spoke up: 

‘‘ Well, I guess we have a better opinion of you since we 
know you, and we'll see that you do get fair play.”” 

And they were as good as their word. Some of them 
would even insist on guarding the school when the worst 
of the roughs would threaten it; in time some of them 
went into the school, and from that winter dated the 
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gradual decline of the fiercest and most dangerous of the 
lawless bands that were then the curse of Philadelphia. 
Among the farms and brick-yards the house where Mr. 
Wanamaker was born might be seen across the fields 
in the distance ; to-day the whole territory is filled with 
many miles of streets and homes, and throughout the popu- 
lation there may be found the sense of thrift, order, 
responsibility and decent living which his school, not 
simply as a relizious, but as a_ social and educational, 
beneficence, has spread among them. 
+ 


YOUNG WANAMAKER CLEARING AN ASH-LOT 


T= superintendent's extcaordinary gee as an organ- 

izer was speedily put into ful play. In a few 
months he had the shoemaker’s little house filled with 
children, and classes were taught sitting on the steps of 
stairways. More room must be found for them. But 
where should they be put? Next door was a vacant lot 
covered with ashes and rubbish: When warm weather 
came it was proposed that a tent be placed there. A 
good old man in the parent church went about "on the 
wharves for old ship sails. As soon as young Wanamaker 
had the assurance that enough of them had been col- 
lected, he put himself at the head of the large-sized boys 
in the school, with shovels in their hands, one midsummer 
Monday morning. 

They proceeded to clear the lot of the ash-piles and to 
make it level. All that week until Saturday night they 
labored at the erection of the tent under a July sun. 
There were taunts th it a circus was to appear ; there were 
threats that the caivas would be ripped up, and a big 
[rish woman living in the rear of it swore that she herself 
would burn it down. ‘The superintendent’s tact appeased 
the excitement and opposition, and the tent was filled 
time and again during the summer and autumn with 
hundreds of both the young and the old. As the winter 
came on the Sunday-school met in the stable sheds of a 
horse-car railway and in a public schoolhouse. Yet when 
it was only a year old, and when the superintendent had 
not yet reached his twenty-first birthday, it had three 
hundred and twenty-seven scholars and seventeen 
teachers, meeting in a brick building of its own, dedicated 
not only by Presbyterian, but also by Episcopalian, 
Methodist and other denominational ministers. 

od 
A SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT BETHANY 


ND now, after forty years, let us look into what has 
come out of this creation, chiefly of one man’s 
brain. Within a few hundred feet of the old house and 
the ash-piles of 1858 now stands a large brownstone 
structure known all over Philadelphia as ‘* Bethany.’’ It 
is a great hive of spiritual, educational and industrial 
culture. Nowhere else in the United States is there to be 
found the practical spirit of religious zeal which prevails 
there on a Sunday ; nowhere else a scene so inspiring and 
impressive. 

Half an hour before the beginning of the afternoon 
service the doors are opened, and in a few minutes the 
galleries are filled with a thousand men and women, On 
the red-carp-ted floor below in the aisles, among the 
horseshoe benches of the classes, in the glass-partitioned 
rooms on the sides, around the fountain of plashing water 
in the centre, or on the steps of a platform big enough to 
hold an ordinary Sunday-school, are gathered teachers 
and scholars, smiling, shaking hands and chatting. All 
over the auditorium there is a buzz of cheerful sounds. 
In the atmosphere is something like a buoyant expecta- 
tion of pleasant things to come. Only here and there in 
garb or person is there visible the mark of poverty. 

A glance over the multitude of bright-faced youth 
leaves at once the impression of thrift and self-respect. 
Many of them are errand boys or apprentices, or clerks, 
or saleswomen, or factory girls; very few, if any, the 
sons or the daughters of the rich. It is a genuine picture, 
indeed, of the best results of American  self-culture 
among substantial, home-loving and God-fearing families. 
There is no stiffness nor depressing solemnity in the 
scene, no symptom of weariness among the gathering 
classes, nor of sleepiness in the galleries. Suddenly the 
compact figure of a man in his sixtieth year, but looking 
quite ten years younger, somewhat tall, a trifle stout, 
with well-poised head and cleanly shaved face, emerges 
through a side door and advances briskly up the steps 
of the platform. Like a flash runs around the school the 
whisper: ‘‘ Mr. Wanamaker has come.” 


+ 
HEARTILY GREETED BY TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


M® WANAMAKER proceeds at once to a little reading- 

desk in the centre of the school, opens his copy of 
the Bible and lays his notes upon it, and quietly taps a 
bell. In less than a minute the rustle and hum of the 
swarms of scholars has died away into almost perfect 
silence, and each is in his seat. ‘The superintendent, with 
his quick, searching eye, glances up and down, over and 
across the solid ranks of the classes. Then a smile of 
satisfaction sweeps over his face, and bending forward he 
greets the school in a clear, kindly voice, which penetrates 
the remotest corner of the building: ‘‘Good-afternoon, 
dear scholars and teachers.” 

In evety eye below dances a gleam of recognition as 
two thousand voices in cheery unison and with the 
cadence of courtesy reply: ‘‘Good-afternoon, Mr. 
Wanamaker.”’ Then the building is filled with a flood 
of melody like the very sunshine of sound, as the young 
voices join in the first hymns of the day to orchestral 
music tuneful and inspiriting. 

The superintendent, his face now aglow with the 
radiance of one who loves music, has stepped back a 
little, while the leader of the orchéstra, with his baton, 
comes to the front. The precision with which his lead is 
followed is unusual. ‘Trained choruses of professional 
vocalists soinetimes do not sing with so much of this 
splendid swelling unity. 

‘* Now, the boys,’’ says Mr. Wanamaker, and the fresh, 
strong voices of the lads ring out true and vibrant, and 
next, ‘‘ The girls, please,’’ and their beautiful tones float 
over the school in a silvery tenderness, and, ‘‘ Now the 
infants,’’ and afar off there arises the sweetest concord of 
hundreds of the litthe voices of childhood that touch 
old hearts in the galleries to the melting mood. Now 
every one in the school must have a Bible. It must be pro- 
duced and raised aloft. In the superintendent’s sight its 
absence is as serious an offense as the appearance of a 
cadet at West Point on drill would be without his musket. 
‘*Hold up your Bibles,” he exclaims to the various classes 
as he rapidly inspects the show of uplifted hands, giving 
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a compliment here or a word of warning there, as the 
number of copies of the Scriptures may be either full or 
lacking. Then he proceeds to the reading of the lesson 
of the day by verses, the school responding as he divides 
a sentence alternately ; announcements are made, the first 
half hour is over; the superintendent steps from the plat- 
form; the teachers turn to their classes, and soon they 
are intent in discussions of the lesson of the day. 


+ 
HIS FAMOUS TALKS TO THE BIBLE UNION 


EANWHILE, in the church auditorium adjoining have 
assembled two thousand men and women—the mem- 
bers of the famous Bible Union. They are awaiting the 
appearance of Mr. Wanamaker from the school. A 
spirited tenor sings a hymn that is a reminder of Sankey 
in his early days. The church pastor, Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, is called upon to give some words of advice, 
and does so with a virile, stirring eloquence.” And then 
Mr. Wanamaker comes forward to perform what has 
become to him, perhaps, the chief pleasure of his later 
years—his weekly teaching of the Bible lesson, accom- 
panied by a homily befitting the mature minds before him. 
There are few clergymen who surpass him in this style of 
discourse. Indeed, his natural gifts for it were so obvious 
in his youth that at one time he was induced to consider 
seriously the question of studying for the ministry. It is 
fresh, breezy, practically suggestive, brightly and some- 
times eloquently expressed, accompanied by anecdotes 
and also by striking images or metaphors in which lately 
his mind seems to have become luxuriant. 

His comment bears the marks of painstaking study and 
preparation ; his talk, smooth, easy and yet earnest, rising 
at times to the enthusiasm of a real eloquence. His hear- 
ers do not nod nor watch for a chance to sidle out before 
the service is over. Some personal experience—how, 
when he was a boy, he bought a dictionary to learn the 
Bible words he could not understand ; some breezy anec- 
dote—how, when he began the Sunday-school, he had to 
wash the faces of the children of the slums; some bit of 
advice—how his hearers should carry a notebook and jot 
down their thoughts and impressions from day to day ; 
some rule of his own personal self-government—how one 
ought, even when the life shadows deepen, to get more 
and more out of his time by resolving not to pick over 
and at things, but by doing them at once; a striking 
simile—how a man may have the Ten Commandments 
frescoed on his face, or one painted on each finger, and 
yet not be a Christian; some story of his travels—how, 
when he stood on Mars Hill and peopled it with the mul- 
tiitude of Athenians that listened to the mighty words of 
Paul ; some gentle strain of pathos—lhow one Ella Hurst, 
a girl in the earlier Bethany days, gathered bones in a 
bucket, saved up her earnings into a gold dollar from her 
humble toil for a new building, and how a poem that 
commemorated it before the tot passed away brought in 
hundreds of dollars, and showed the unconscious power 
of even the lowliest childhood; these are specimens of his 
suggestive way of applying the text or lesson with a 
Franklin-like vein of practical examples. 

- 
HOW THE SCHOOL IS DISCIPLINED 


H's discourse as teacher of the Union ended, he 
returns to the Sunday-school building and resumes 
his place as superintendent. The classes have reunited 
again in one great assemblage. Then he begins another 
informal talk. He tells the scholars that he has noted 
bad pronunciation in the responsive reading ; he reproaches 
those who failed to show their Bibles; he has detected 
some carelessness in the_singing, and speaks of it all with 
a sense of being hurt by it. Then his tone changes, and 
his face, in the fading sunlight of the late afternoon, grows 
somewhat stern. ‘Il am dissatisfied with Bethany,’’ he 
says. ‘‘ Yes; I am dissatisfied with myself; we have not 
been doing our best of late. There must be another new 
rally in our work, and every one of you must take a part 
in it. You boys are growing into manliness; you girls 
have learned the refinements of life; but you are falling 
into ruts, so far as the school is concerned, and you must 
think of the welfare of others as well as of yourselves.”’ 
He calls for one-minute prayers from his assistants and 
teachers, an<l when they are finished he closes the service 
with a stirring invocation of his own. Then he mingles 
in a genial comradeship with the hundreds who cluster 
around the platform, inquiring for the sick or the missing, 
occasionally taking up a toddler in his arms, and next 
giving twenty minutes to an informa! conference, which 
has been a feature of the school! since its earliest days. 
= 
EVERY ONE IN BETHANY IS A SOMEBODY 


HE greatest problem in Sunday-schools is to hold the 
interest of boys after they are sixteen and of girls 
after they are eighteen. The Wanamaker theory is not 
simply to make their stay in the school on Sundays agree- 
able, but to have them concerned in it during the week, 
and to make them each feel that he or she is a somebody 
in its affairs. Years ago the Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, 
one of the most successful of the pastors of the church, 
which grew out of the Sunday-school in 1865, yood- 
humoredly said that he first thought of ‘‘ John Wanamaker 
as a kind of a cross between a Presbyterian and a 
Methodist, with a sprinkling of independency, who would 
run a Sunday-school by wind, water and steam all at once 
—anything to make it go.’’ 

The fact was that Mr. Wanamaker early reached the con- 
clusion that the mistake of the average Sunday-school was 
a perfunctory dryness and an absence of the element of 
human interest. He began innovations which were not at 
first readily understood, but most of which have been largely 
adopted throughout the country. Long before ‘ inter- 
national series’’ of lessons was begun he prepared and 
printed such papers a week in advance at his own 
expense. The printing press has, indeed, always been a 
factor of prime importance in the school. A ‘ Bethany 
Almanac,’’ on a_ broadside, with calendar, pictures, 
verses, motto; a year’s subscription paid for by himself 
to a helpful British periodical twenty years ago for each 
scholar ; the free circulation of papers with the news of 
the school, and his suggestions, such as ‘‘ The Friendly 
Hand,”’ for the Bible Union, which even now he himself 
edits, not long ago contributing a poem written when he 
was on shipboard in the Mediterranean under the shadow 
of Mount Lebanon; the addressing of fac-simi/e letters 
in his own handwriting and penmanship to the scholars 
at their homes, and many hundreds of cards, leaflets and 
pamphlets attest how freely he has used both his pen and 
printers’ ink as a stimulus in this direction. 


October, 1898 


MUSIC IS ONE OF BETHANY’S ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 

B Bgi- wivbsbindeg years ago he brought Professor oe R. 

Sweeney from Ocean Grove to the school to lead the 
singing. An orchestra of seventeen pieces is now a 
feature of the services, and as many as twenty-nine hymns 
have been sung there on one day! So critical is Mr. 
Wanamaker as to the singing that on one occasion in the 
midst of a hymn he exclaimed, ** Stop! that’s enough ; 
you're not singing it right,’’ and obliged the school to 
read the rest of it. He once printed a card of reasons 
why singing was the noblest use to which the human 
voice could be put. One of his favorite plans of enlist- 
ing personal interest has been the sending of letters to 
the houses of scholars, making them feel that they were 
of enough importance to be missed. On New Year's 
or other special occasions he sends such cards as this : 


TO EACH OF THE SCHOLARS OF BETHANY 
(To be put where you will see it often) 


Let your Life be full of love and sweetness ; 
speak kindly of one another, and cheering words 
to each other. When people are dead they will 
not hear you; it will do them more good to say 
and do kind things NOW. 

I prefer kindness and sympathy while I remain 
here, than to have flowers on my coffin or on my 
grave when I am gone. A bright smile and a 
kind word are helptul to many a burdened heagt, | 
making the journey through this world: they can | 
do no good after the journey is ended. 

The old Quaker said: “ Thee will pass through 
the world but once ; any good thing thee can do, 
or any kindness thee can show to any human 
being, doit now. Do not defer it nor neglect it, | 
for thee will not pass this way again.’’ 

Your Friend and Superintendent 
Wishes You a Good New Year. 
January 1, 1893. 


+ 
BETHANY’S NOVELTIES AND SURPRISES 


HEP® is 1. child too young, and no man nor woman too 
old to be considered beyond the pale of Bethany. 
A baby in arms has received a medal for regular attend- 
ance in the kindergarten. Once in three months there is 
a ‘‘ Parents’ Day.’’ One Sunday the young people went 
about in carriages bringing the aged to the church in 
honor of ‘Old People’s Day.’’? Many came with crutches 
and canes ; some so feeble that they had to be provided 
with roller chairs and seated in easy rockers, and not less 
than one hundred and fifty were past the age of eighty. 
The hymns were old-fashioned. Doctor Chapman's 
sermon was on the ‘‘Sunsct of Life,’’ and to each was 
given a souvenir with a photograph of the venerable 
Doctor Van Deurs, 

The anniversaries of the school are signalized as red- 
letter events. So great is the eagerness to attend them 
that the exercises need to be repeated a night or two 
afterward for the parents. Every scholar in the vast 
throng receives a remembrance from the superintendent 
—in one year it may be a book; in another it may be a 
pitcher or a cup and saucer, or again, a box of shells 
gathered by his little grandchildren on the coast of 
Irance. But throughout the year there is the continuous 
thought of giving the school some little novelty or sur- 
prise. Thus, one hot Sunday last summer each scholar 
received a folding fan, on which, when spread open, was 
found printed the order of services with the hymns com- 
plete. On another occasion the entire school was turned 
into a Congress under parliamentary rules; Doctor 
Worden was placed in the chair as Speaker, and resolu- 
tions were moved and passed, to the intense delight of 
the boys, pledging every participant to his personal 
responsibility as a member of the Ffouse. 

+ 


OBEDIENCE REGARDED AS A CARDINAL VIRTUE 
N THE *‘ Rallying Day ’”’ bright red silken badges were 
distributed by the thousands. In the kindergarten— 
a cozy room, where two hundred little ones under five 
years of age may be found—the lesson of Paul’s ship- 
wreck on the island of Melita was impressed on their 
minds by passing among them a miniature vessel under 
full sail. Unexpectedly Mr. Wanamaker, from time to 
time, will, in some such way as this, demand from the 
whole school a pledge to some rule of conduct: ‘* Listen, 
make this resolve: ‘I will try to shake hands with some 
one every Sunday, and especially try to make new mem- 
bers and all visitors feel at home.’ ”’ 

Promptness to obey commands is a cardinal virtue of 
Bethany. One afternoon Mr. Wanamaker, taking his 
place at the desk, gave the usual signal for silence. 
There was an unusual indifference in coming to order. 
He raised his hand in protest; but the commotion of 
many tongues and the shuffling of feet continued. 
Another gesture, and the noise went on. Instantly he 
made up his mind to wait no longer. 

‘*'Teachers and scholars,’’ he exclaimed, and there was 
an emphasis in his tone few of them had ever before heard. 
‘*T have been with you for more than thirty years. I have 
labored here the best I know Sunday after Sunday. But 
perhaps | am no longer wanted ; perhaps you are getting 
tired of me. You do not heed my requests. I cannot 
remain here until you do.”’ 

Before the astonished school realized what happened 
he had stepped from the platform and disappeared into 
the church building, where the Bible Union had assem- 
bled. His faithful assistant there met him. 

‘Why, what brings you here so early ?”’ 

**That’s all right, Mr. Anderson,’’ he replied. ‘You 
go over and help out Assistant Superintendent Coyle.”’ 

That was a memorable day in Bethany. The murmurs 
of surprise that ran through the auditorium when he left 
the platform gave way to dismay and distress. There 
were sobs and tears, and, as one of the spectators said, 
‘* The scholars would have gotten down on their knees to 
him to have him back.’’ When he did return the sign of 
order was obeyed instantly, and not since has Bethany 
forgotten that sharp lesson in promptness. 


> 
HOW BETHANY HOLDS ITS GROWING YOUTH 
HERE is a junior department, under the care of Miss 
Harlow, in the nature of a preparatory school, from 
which members are graduated into the main school. The 
child, to be a graduate, must be not less than ten years of 
age; he must be able to name the books of the Old and 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MARK TWAIN 


MARK TWAIN’S DISLIKE FOR CLOTHES 

ARK TWAIN has an intense dislike for clothes, and if 

it were possible would remain in his pajamas day in 

and day out. And whenever he can do so he eats break- 
fast in them, receives his friends and works in them. 
His favorite mode of 
writing is to lie flat 
on the floor on_ his 
stomach in his paja- 
mas, with a pipe in his 
mouth. When on lec- 
ture tours he never 
gets out of his sleep- 
ing clothes until it is 
time to go to hall or 
opera house. When 
the fit strikes him he 
likes to exercise, and 
then with his custom 
ary shamble will shuf- 
fle along for miles and 
exhaust his most ath- 
letic companion. But 
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THE ANECDOTAL SIDE 
OF MARK TWAIN 


Told in Stories and Anecdotes Contributed to the Journal by 
the Closest Friends of the Great Humorist, and Now 
Published for the First Time 


The Funniest Man in America is Here Treated in the 
Fourth Article of the Series of The Ladies’ Home Journal’s 
New Form of Biography. Fully Equal in Interest is this 


Article to Those Published of Thomas A. Edison, in the 
April Issue; of Mrs. Cleveland, in June, and of President 
McKinley, in July. 





HIS FIRST TWO MEETINGS WITH GENERAL GRANT 

HEN Mark was first introduced to ‘seneral Grant 

the latter shook hands in a perfunctory manner 

and immediately relapsed into his customary attitude of 

reticence. There was an awkward pause; it grew longer 

and longer as the humorist tried to think of something 

bright to say. Finally, as if in sheer desperation, Twain 

looked up, with an assumed air of great timidity, and 

said, ‘‘Mr. President, I—I feel a little bit embarrassed. 

Do you?’”’ The President could not help smiling, and 

Mark took advantage of the chance the incident pre- 
sented to give place to others. 

Ten years later, when statesman and humorist met 
again, General Grant, with a twinkle in his eve, said, 
before Twain had the chance to utter a word: ‘ Mr. 
Clemens, I don’t feel at all embarrassed. Do you?’’ 

. 
HIS APPEAL TO BABY RUTH CLEVELAND 

OME years ago Mark Twain appeared at the Consulate 

of the United States at Frankfort, Germany, and found 
Captain Mason, the Consul-General, packing up his books 
and papers, and all of his personal belongings. 

‘What's up?” 
he asked. 

“My time is 





THE 
MISSOURI, 
MARK TWAIN WAS BORN 


HOUSE AT HANNIBAL, 


IN WHICH 


he feels far more at home in 
his pajamas than in a street 
suit or evening clothes, and 
in them he remains as great 
a pirt of the day as Mrs. 
Clemens will allow him. 
+ 
HE COULD SHAVE IN CHURCH 
MONG the passengers who 
found excuses for ad- 
dressing Mark one morning 
on board the steamer on 
which he was traveling on 
Lake Huron there was a 
young man who asked him 
if he lrad ever seen or used a 
shaving stone, at the same 
time handing him one. It 
was a small, fine-grained 
sandstone, the shape of a 
miniature grindstone and 
about the size of an ordinary 
watch, or perhaps a trifle 
larger. The young man ex- 
plained to Mark that all one 
had to do was to rub the face with this stone and the 
rough beard would disappear, and that the shaver could, 
with the greatest ease, shave anywhere. 

Mark looked at it doubtfully, rubbed it on his unshaven 
cheek and expressed great wonder at the result; then 
putting it in his vest pocket he remarked with a quiet, sort 
of reminiscent smile: ‘‘ Well, the Madam (he generally 
spoke of Mrs. Clemens as ‘the Madam’) will have no 
cause to complain again of my never being ready for 
church because it takes me so long to shave. J will just 
put this in my vest pocket on Sunday. Then when I get 
in church I'll just pull the thing out and enjoy a quiet 
shave in my pew during the long prayer.” 
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MARK TWAIN TALKING 
REPORTERS IN BED 


TO 
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MARK TWAIN 
DAUGHTER, MISS CLARA CLEMENS 


up,’ returned 
Mason cheerfully. 
“We have a 
Democratic Presi- 
dent, and as [am 
a Republican | 
have to get out 
and give my place 
to a good Vemo- 
crat, soon to be 
appointed to this 
post.”’ 

“That's a bless 
ed shame!” ex- 
claimed Mr. 
Clemens, and he 
started for the 
hotel, where he 
wrote this letter 
to Ruth Cleveland, 
then only about a 
year old: 

“Wy Dear Ruth: 
I belong to the 
Mugwumps, and 
one of the most 
sacred rules of out 
order prevents us 
from asking favors 
of officials or recom 
mending men to 
office, but there is 
no harm in writing a friendly letter to you and telling you that 
an infernal outrage is about to be committed by your father 
in turning out of office the best Consul I know (and I know 
a. great many) just because he is a Republican, and a 
Democrat wants his place.” 





WITH HIS WIFE, AND 


And then Mr. Clemens related what he knew of Captain 
Mason and his official record, and continued : 


“T can’t send any message to the President, but the next 
time you have a talk with him concerning such matters | 
wish you would tell him about 
Captain Mason and what | 
think of a Government that so 
treats its efficient officials.’’ 

Three or four weeks 
later Mr. Clemens re- 
ceived a little envelope 
postmarked Washington 
in which was a note, 
written in President 
Cleveland’s own hand, 
that read: 


“Miss Ruth Cleveland 
begs to acknowledge the 
receipt of Mr. Twain’s let 
ter, and to say that she 
took the liberty of reading 
it to the President, who 
desires her to thank Mr. 
Twain for his information 
and to say to him that 
Captain Mason will not be 
disturbed in the Frankfort 
Consulate. The President 
also desires Miss Cleve- 
land to say that if Mr. 
Twain knows of any other 
cases of this kind he will 
be greatly obliged if he 
will write him concerning 
them at his earliest con- 
venience,” 





COMPELS HIS MANAGER TO KEEP HIS CONTRACT 


1 ORDER to keep a lecture engagement in the North- 
west it was necessary for Mark to arrive one chilly 
morning in season to take the four o’clock overland 
train. There were five in the party, but no one 
grumbled. All reached the station five minutes before 


the time for the train, only to read on the bulletin, ‘‘ Pacific 
Mark began 


Mail one hour and twenty minutes late.’ 











PHOTOGRAPH BY MISS CLARA CLEMENS 


MARK INSISTED ON TRAVELING 


to grumble, saying that he had contracted to travel 
and give entertainments, and not to stand shivering 
around railroad stations. He kept this up for some time. 
Finally Mrs. Clemens asked him if he were not a little 
unreasonable. He was standing by the baggage wheel- 
barrow, and answered: ‘‘No, I am not. I insist on the 
Major's keeping his contract by keeping me traveling 





PHOTOGRAPH BY ALFRED ELLIS, LONDON 


AS HE OFTEN STROLLS OUT 


in this wheelbarrow.’’ So Major Pond wheeled him up 
and down the platform just as the sun was coming up, 
when Miss Clara got the snap shot that is given above. 


os 
MARK TWAIN’S FONDNESS FOR CATS 


ARK TWAIN’S American summer home for a number 

of years was at Quarry Farm, on the hill north of 

and overlooking Elmira, New York. Here he was 
invariably accompanied by a drove of cats—the cat 
being Mark’s pet domestic animal. They followed him 





PHOTOGRAPH BY PERMISSION OF MAJOR JAMES B. POND 


MARK TWAIN'S FOUR FAVORITE CATS: BEELZEBUB, 


BLATHERSKITE, APOLLINARIS AND BUFFALO BILL 
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wherever he strolled about the place, and slept in a big 
chair beside the desk in his bower-study when he went 
there. He had for a long time four handsome cats— 
Beelzebub, Blatherskite, Apollinaris and Buffalo Bill—all 
under complete control. He would call them to ‘ come 
up”’ on the chair, and they would all jump on the seat. 
He would tell them to “‘ go to sleep,’ and instantly the 
group were all apparently fast asleep, remaining so until 
he called ‘‘ Wide awake !”’ when in a twinkling up would 
go their ears and wide open would be their eyes. 
+ 
HIS WAY TO GET RID OF BORES 


MAk« had an easy way, in the old days, of getting rid 
of bores. He delighted to smoke a pipe that he 
never cleaned, and when any caller wearied him he 
would, while seeming to be interested in what was said, 
puff like a locomotive, filling the room with such poison- 
ous stuff as to make the unwelcome talker glad.to go. 


7 
SHE WOULD RAISE MELONS: HE WOULD DO THE REST 


S EVERYBODY knows, the Secretary of Agriculture is 

authorized by Congress to distribute seeds among 

the farmers of the country for the ostensible purpose of 

introducing new vegetables and other crops from foreign 

countries. While he was Secretary of Agriculture the 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton received this communication : 

“ Dear Sir: Your petitioner, Mark Twain, a poor farmer 
of Connecticut—indeed, the poorest one there in the opinion 
of envy—desires a few choice breeds of seed corn (maize), 
and in return will zealously support the Administration in 
all ways, honorable and otherwise. 

“To speak by the card, I want these things to carry to Italy 
to an English lady. She is a neighbor of mine outside of 
Florence, and has a great garden and thinks she could raise 
corn for her table if she had the right ammunition. I myself 
feel a warm interest in this enterprise, both on patriotic 
grounds and because I have a key to that garden, which I 
got made from a wax impression. It is not very good soil, 
still I think she can raise enough for one table, and lamina 
position to select the table. 

“If you are willing to aid and abet a countryman (and 
Gilder thinks you are), please find the signature and address 
of your petitioner below. Respectfully and esty youre, 

“MARK TWAIN.” 

“P.S. A handful of choice (Southern) watermelon seeds 
would pleasantly add to that lady’s employment and give my 
table a corresponding lift.’’ 


Secretary Morton sent the seeds. 


+ 
ONCE HE WAS GUILTY OF PUNNING 


HEN Mr. and Mrs. Clemens were on their wedding 
tour he wrote to a Buffalo friend to secure board 
forthem. ‘This friend met them at the station on their 
return, and assured them that they would find their 
boarding-house satisfactory. On reaching there they were 
welcomed by the bride’s parents, who asked them to 
accept the house as a sediee gift. Almost overcome 
by the surprise, Mark took his wife’s hand, and stepping 

up to her parents simply said, ‘‘ Happy twain.”’ 

~ 
ONE OF HIS DRY QUERIES 


SEVERAL years ago Mr. Clemens met an Englishman 

traveling through this country with the unseeing eyes 
of the British tourist. The humorist told him, with much 
zest, one of his inimitable stories, which was received with 
a puzzled stare and nocomment. Six months later Twain 
was in a London hotel when an Englishman rushed up to 
him and burst into a roar of laughter as he grasped both 
Mark’s hands, exclaiming, ‘I see the joke now!”’ 

He proceeded to explain that the point of the story had 
suddenly struck him some time before, and when he 
heard of Mr. Clemens’ presence in London he took the 
fastest train up to see him. The great joker looked at 
him gravely a moment and then queried, ‘‘ You say you 
took the express? Why didn’t you take the freight?’’ 


sd 
AN EXAMPLE OF HIS DEVICES TO GET A GOOD STORY 


|‘ BERLIN when one pays his fare to the conductor of a 

street car he receives a ticket, which is soon afterward 
collected by an inspector, who boards the car at a fixed 
point. C 2 day, just as ajoke, Mark Twain paid his fare 
fifteen times on one trip, each time throwing the ticket 
out of the window or under his seat as soon as he had 
deposited the regular fare with the conductor. A few 
minutes later the inspector would get on the car and 
demand tickets all around. Of course Twain had none 
to show and had to buy another, apparently with reluc- 
tance. The performance amused the American, dum- 
founded the conductor, who had never met so reckless a 
passenger, and tickled the native passengers, who thought 
the foreigner well punished for his negligence. By this 
modest investment material was obtained for a capital 
story which netted Mark Twain just five hundred dollars. 


7 
NOT SO BRIGHT AS HE THOUGHT HE WAS 


TWAS a busy morning in the Clemens household. 
Mrs. Clemens had had some etchings removed from 
their frames in order to clean them, and they were scat- 
tered about the floor of the library; upstairs Mark was 
digging away on some article that was absorbing all his 
attention ; and just at this time an Englishman who had 
shown the family many courtesies and entertained them 
on his houseboat, rang the bell. Mrs. Clemens retreated 
to her chamber, anc when the visitor’s card was brought 
up told the maid to take it to Mr. Clemens and say that 
the gentleman was waiting and must be seen at once, as 
she herself was not prepared to meet him. Down came 
Mark, smothering the rage that was arising on account of 
the interruption. He had merely glanced at the card and 
had not recognized the name. Entering the library, and 
seeing the stranger bending over the array of etchings, 
he surmised that their caller was a dealer in pictures. 
‘‘Well,”’ he said rather brusquely, ‘‘I don’t see that we 
need anything in your line.’’ Then, glancing at the pic- 
tures, which he supposed had just been brought to the 
house, he added. ‘‘ We already have this one, and this, 
and that one, too. At any rate, we don’t need any more.”’ 
The Englishman was dumfounded. He politely offered 
an excuse for intruding, askéd where Mr. Warner lived, 
and departed, while Mark returned to his writing. On 
the way past his wife’s room he remarked triumphantly 
that he ‘‘yot rid of that agent easily.’’ Mrs. Clemens 
stared at him in horror, and then explained who the 
gentleman was. Mark instantly dashed across the back 
yard—a short cut to Warner’s—with profuse apologies. 
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HIS DISCOVERY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
MAK TWAIN sat in his little library at Chelsea, London, 
one afternoon, when a friend who happened to be 
calling noticed an open Bible upon his table and inquired 
if he had taken to the study of the Holy Word. 

‘*That’s a good Book,’’ Twain answered with his odd 
drawl. ‘‘That’s about the most interesting Book | ever 
read. Joe Twitchell, a parson over in Connecticut, 
recommended it to me, and I have been more interested 
in it than in any other book I have read for a long time. 
You better read it yourself. It beats any novel or history 
or work of science that I ever tackled. It is full of good 
stories and philosophy. It suggests lots of ideas, and 
there’s news in it. I find things that I never heard of 
before. Did you ever know that the English people were 
mentioned in the Bible?’’ 

“Why, yes, there is a theory that the lost tribes of 
Israel migrated over this way and settled the British 
Islands.”’ 

“Oh! I don’t mean that. I discovered to-day that 
Christ spoke of the British people in the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount.’”’ And, reaching over for the Book, he read: 

‘* Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.”’ 


+ 
WAS ONCE A PERFUMER 


ROBABLY few folk know that Mark Twain was once 
engaged in the perfumery business in Cleveland, 
Ohio, hanging out a sign: ‘‘Carl Faust, Late Perfumer to 
the King of Holland.’’ He afterward told a friend that 
he bought all his supplies in New York, except his “‘ pure 
bears’ grease,’ which was a mixture of olive oil, wax and 
scent, made on the spot, and advertised by means of a 
bearskin hung now and then at the door. The venture 
was not a brilliant success, and Mark soon retired. 


+. 
HIS EARLY PROCLIVITY TO GET INTO TROUBLE 


NE of the incidents of his boyhood in Hannibal, which 
does not figure in ‘‘ Tom Sawyer,” occurred while 
his sister Pamela was teaching music there. Frequently 
she used to entertain her pupils at her home. One night 
Mark was sent to bed early, while Miss Pamela and her 
young friends indulged in a candy-pull. At the proper 
moment the sweet mixture was set on the back porch to 
cool, Just about that time Mark was awakened by a cat 
fight. Here was a treat not to be missed. He crawled 
out of his window upon a trellis over the porch in order 
to get a good view, but missing his footing fell down 
into the pan of candy, making an alarming clatter. When 
the folks rushed out to see what had happened it appeared 
that Mark and the candy were inseparable. 


+ 
SOME OF THE THINGS HE LIKES 


ARK TWAIN is a good billiard player and will drop 
almost any occupation for the sake of having a 
game. He likes to take long walks, and he also is fond 
of base-ball. Once, while at a ball game, he became so 
excited. that he dropped his umbrella from the grand- 
stand. Too lazy to go down under the seats for it at 
the time, he found, when looking for it at the end of the 
game, that it was missing. The next day he published 
this striking advertisement: Five Dollars Reward for 


the umbrella, and several hundred for ‘the body of the 
boy who stole it—dead or alive.” 
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SAYING A GOOD WORD FOR GENERAL HAWLEY 


NCE in a while Mark has taken a hand in politics. On 
one occasion, being invited to speak in the interest 
of his fellow-townsman, Gen, Joseph Hawley, who was a 
candidate for reélection to the United States Senate, he 
said, in the course of a droll address: ‘‘ General Hawley 
deserves your support, although he has about as much 
influence in purifying the Senate as a bunch of flowers 
would have in sweetening a glue factory. But he’s all 
right; he never would turn any poor beggar away from 
his door empty-handed. He always gives them some- 
thing—almost without exception a letter of introduction 
to me, urging me to help them.” 


+ 
WHY COLONEL SELLERS WAS NAMED ‘‘ MULBERRY” 


NE day while Mark and Charles Dudley Warner were 
walking together in Hartford they happened to begin 
a discussion of the modern novel, and one or the other 
suggested that it might be a good plan to burlesque it. 
Later, while journeying together to Boston, this sugges- 
tion took definite shape, and on their return the work 
was begun, one author writing a chapter, the other taking 
up the threads of the story the next day, and both critic- 
ally examining the result each evening and asking the 
opinions of their wives as to the success of each stage of 
the undertaking. Finally they collected all the manu- 
script, of which there was too great a quantity, and jointly 
condensed it. It was owing to a suggestion by Mr. 
Warner that the chief character in the tale was called 
Colonel Eschol Sellers, and it is a fact that the man 
whose name was taken—-a man supposed to be long dead 
—made a fiery demand for satisfaction, visiting Hartford 
for that purpose. In later editions of the story the name 
‘*Eschol’”’ was changed to ‘‘ Mulberry.’’ 


+ 
AFRAID HE WOULD RUN OUT OF ‘‘SMOKES”’ 


ARK TWAIN is an inveterate smoker and never lets a 
moment go by when possible without smoking his 
pipe ora cigar. When going on a long journey he has 
a mortal dread of running out of tobacco. When at 
Victoria, British Columbia, he was to sail next day for 
Honolulu. During a walk he espied a wholesale dealer 
in cheroots (small cigars) and bought three thousand of 
them, together with fifteen pounds of pipe tobacco. In 
the afternoon he went back to the store and bought three 
thousand more cheroots. That evening shortly after 
beginning his lecture he surprised his manager, who was 
in the audience, by beckoning him to come to the stage. 
The summons was obeyed with alacrity, much to the 
curiosity of the audience. The manager mounted the 
platform, and when at the lecturer’s side Mark Twain 
stopped in his talk, and turning to his manager said : 
“Pond, I fear that cigar place may close before I get 
through here. Go there now and get fifteen hundred 
more of those cheroots.”’ 
And turning to his audience Mark went on with his 
lecture as if nothing had happened. Next day he sailed 
with the seventy-five hundred cheroots and fifteen pounds 


of tobacco, perfectly happy and with his mind easy. 


October, 1898 


HOW HE MADE WILLIAM II LAUGH THE WHOLE EVENING 
ON. WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, who was the American 
Minister to Germany when Mark Twain first met 
William II, said that the incident was a striking one. 
‘*The Kaiser,’’ said Mr. Phelps, ‘‘ was then on speaking 
terms with but one American author, Fenimore Cooper. 
Now, Royal personages usually have a series of set 
—_ ready for emergencies. But William opened 
the conversation with a reference to ‘The Last of the 
Mohicans,’ or its author. A thoroughly well-drilled man 
of the world would have listened to His Majesty’s 
remarks with the gravity becoming an apostle of well- 
bred boredom, and in that case the Kaiser would have 
done all the talking throughout the evening. Not so 
Mark Twain. He told His Majesty that he had come 
across a copy of ‘The Pathfinder’ quite recently, and 
that it had struck him as the funniest thing out. And 
then he went on to speak of the moccasined person 
treading into the tracks of the moccasined enemy and 
thus hiding his own trail, and the master of woodcraft who 
had always a profusion of dry twigs ready on which some- 
body stepped, thereby alarming all the reds and whites 
for several hundred miles around. He led His Majesty 
‘in the track of a cannon ball across the plain through a 
dense fog,’ and invited him to try and steer his yacht 
Hohenzollern in a gale for a particular spot on shore 
where he knew of an undertow that would hold her back 
against the gale and save her, as one of Cooper's skip- 
pers professed to have done. Then His Majesty forgot 
all about his fine set phrases and his desire to impress 
Mr. Clemens, and gave himself up to the enjoyment of 
American humor, its extravagance, its daring. Kaiser 
and humorist talked together the whole evening,’’ con- 
cluded Mr. Phelps, ‘‘and the rest of the company received 
very little attention from either of them.’’ 


ee 


THE MAN IN WHOSE LAP I SAT 
By Carl Herrick 


fT WAS a belated wedding trip. Our journey to 
gea my new home in Muskaloosa had been so 
» disagreeable that we agreed to forget it as 

. speedily as possible, and when Judge Elwyn 
(of course he wasn’t the Judge then) had to 
go to New York three months later to attend 
to an important railroad case, I declared | 
wanted to see an old man again (there was 
not a man over forty in Muskaloosa) and some houses not 
built yesterday, so Wayne (my husband) said we would 
call it our wedding journey. 

The last stage of it found us on board the steamboat, 
‘The Swallow,’’ which ran between Albany and New 
York City. We were both sound asleep in the stuffy 
little stateroom when a sudden shock awoke us. We 
were hurled from our berths, and jumped up to find our- 
selves grasping each other as we tried to stand upright 
on the slanting floor. 

There were sounds of hurrying feet and a voice crying, 
‘*Come on deck, everybody,’’ and as my husband strug- 
gled into his boots I tried to find my gown. Some one 
called, as they beat a hasty tattoo on the doors, ‘‘ Don’t 
wait to dress,’’ and Wayne wrapped me in my long green 
cloth cloak with its many capes, and grasped his own 
coat, while I caught up my new tan-colored beaver bon- 
net, and hurriedly we made our way on deck. 


+ 


T WAS a very dark night, and the sloping boat rose 
high in the air over what seemed a bottomless abyss. 
A few children whimpered at being snatched from their 
warm beds into the chill night, but the women all behaved 
very well. They felt that we were stuck fast on some- 
thing which was probably dry land, and after the first 
scare many wanted to return to their staterooms to dress. 
That, however, was forbidden, as there was a possibility 
of the boat parting amidships and going down at almost 
any moment. 

My husband was a man to whom people instinctively 
turned to consult, and the Captain and he were soon 
attending to the transfer of the passengers to the shore. 
Deckhands built bonfires on the sandy beach, and by 
their weird light women and children were lifted over the 
railings and lowered into the arms of men _ standing 
below. When my turn came, as the two burly men held 
me on the outer side, { caught hold of the edge with a 
grip of steel. I heard Wayne say, ‘ Let go, Felice,’’ but 
I simply couldn’t. Then I heard a rough voice say, 
‘*Hit her over the hands with a bit 0’ wood, mate,’’ and 
at the sharp pain my fingers relaxed, and as I dropped 
into the waiting arms away flew my lovely bonnet, which 
I never saw again. Mr. Elwyn tied his handkerchief over 
my mop of curls, and my long coat which was buttoned 
from neck to heels covered me completely. 


+ 


T EARLY dawn a steamboat came along and was 
hailed, and all except the Captain and boatmen were 
put aboard it. Wayne found a seat for me on its crowded 
decks, and put me in charge of a gentleman who had 
shaken hands with him and made room for me beside 
him. I did not catch his name before my husband left 
me and went to look after the passengers who were less 
fortunate than ourselves. 

I was only sixteen, and it was my first long journey, so 
when the boat ran across the seine nets spread by the 
Long Island fishermen, and it danced up and down, sway- 
ing and bobbing in a way that made me imagine we were 
to repeat the experience of the night before with varia- 
tions, each time I started wildly to my feet. The old 
gentleman, who was a noble-looking man, with the most 
wonderful dark, compelling eyes, that seemed soft, stern 
and sad all at once, tried to Pi en me. But the experience 
I had been through did not make it easy to soothe me, 
and‘ at last in desperation the dignified old gentleman 
drew me down upon his knees, folded me tenderly in his 
arms, and as my excitement continued talked soothingly 
to me until my husband returned. When he put us into 
our carriage to drive to our hotel he kissed my hand at 
parting with the most charming grace in the world, and 
when Wayne told me it was Daniel Webster, who was 
worshiped by my father and brothers as one of the im- 
mortals returned to earth, I kissed that hand myself, and 
my husband always declared that I treated it far better 
than I did the other hand ever afterward. 
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THEIR. LETTERS SQ 10 A GOOD FRIEND 


A SERIES OF LETTERS 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


FROM QUEEN VICTORIA 
NAPOLEON I, NAPOLEON III 
AND WILLIAM I 









Reproduced for The Ladies’ Home Journal by Special Permission of the State Department at Washington 


WITH EXPLANATORY TEXT BY HENRY L. BRYAN 





The “Good Friends” of the President, whose person represents the American people, are the Emperors, Kings, Queens, Presidents and other potentates of 
foreign nations, who, on the occurrence of an important event in their country—such as the accession to power, a marriage, birth or death in a Royal family, the 
selection of a diplomatic representative—send a letter to their ‘Great and Good Friend,” the President of the United States, similar to those which are here laid before 
the readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JourNAL, ‘The archives of the Department of State preserve these links in the chain of history of the nations. ZZ 
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THE Letrer FROM QUEEN VicTORIA IN WHICH SHE ACKNOWLEDGES TO PRESIDENT MCKINLEY His CONGRATULATIONS UPON HER DIAMOND JUBILEE 
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NAPOLEON | ANNOUNCES TO PRESIDENT MADISON HIS MARRIAGE TO 
MARIE LOUISE 









Vary Dean ann Guest Faikxvs: We will not defer informing you of our marriage to the Veay Deas snp Gasset Pasenos 
Archduchess Marie Louise of Austria. We know too well your sentiments regarding us not to be 
persuaded that you will take part in the satisfaction which this event affords us. The interest we take 
in all that concerns you makes us wish for opportunities to prove it to you, aud you may count the 
more upou our sentiments in that they are founded upon the sincere attachment and affection we bear 
you. 
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We pray God, therefere, very dear and good friends, that He may have you in His holy and safe 













keeping. Your Goop Fruenp keeping. 
At Paris, the 6th of April, 1810 NAPOLEON At Paris, the 20th of March, 1811. 
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’ pen 4 ( than the sacred one for the happiness of the people. France 

‘ A { frankly proclaims this noble object of all her prayers. 

> i { Jealous of her independence, the unvarying principle of 

: ( her policy will be absolute respect for the independence of 

. | other nations. If such are, as we are happily confident, 

\ your sentiments, and those of the other powers, the general 
} calm is assured for a long time to come, and justice seated 
’ within the boundaries of the several States will alone 
| suffice to protect their frontiers. We embrace with pleasure 

this opportunity to assure you of our wishes for your 

| prosperity, as well as of our esteem and our constant 

‘. Bre hrm at Dadi bas 4 affection for the United States in general and for each of 





2 S them in particular, We pray God, very dear and great 
af ». ] friends, to have you in His holy and safe keeping. 











Your Goop Frienp 
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NAPOLEON I ANNOUNCES TO PRESIDENT MADISON His RETURN FROM NAPOLEON 
ELBA TO THE THRONE OF FRANCE Written at Pass, the 4th of April, 1815 
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I otze? Pon <Cmt with pleasure every oppor- 
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expression of our high esteem 
and our sincere friend<hip. 
We pray God that He may 
have you, very dear and good 


friend, in His holy and safe 
keeping. 
ea ae ne DIAN ear aa Written at the Palace of St. 
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NAPOLEON I ANNOUNCES TO PRESIDENT MADISON THE BIRTH OF His SON. 
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Our conviction of the interest that you take in all that concerns us 
does not permit us to defer informing you that the Empress, our very dear and well-heloved spouse aud 
consort, has just been happily delivered of a Prince, who, by his birthright, has received the title of 
King of Rome. In partaking with us the satisfaction caused by an event so interesting to our Imperial 
family, and for the happiness of the people which Providence has intrusted to us, you will give us 
renewed testimony of the friendly sentiments you have often manifested toward us. You cannot doubt 
our continued disposition to give you evidences of our attachment for you, aud it is with veritable 
pleasure that we seize this opportunity to renew the assurances of our hich esteem and of the sincere 
affection which we bear you. We pray God, therefore, that He may have you in His holy and safe 


Minister of Foreign Relations Champagny, Duke of Cadore 
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iNG OF ROME 


Your Goop Frtenp NAPOLEON 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM I ANNOUNCES TO PRESIDENT 
BUCHANAN THE BIRTH OF WILLIAM II, THE 
PRESENT EMPEROR OF GERMANY 


WiLtiaM 
by the Grace of God, Prince of Prussia 
tEGENT 
To Tue Prestpent or tux Untrep States or AMERICA 
Mr. Prestvent : 

It is a pleasure to me to announce to you that Princess Victoire 
Adelaide Marie Louise, wife of my well-heloved son, Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, born Princess Royal of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Duchess of Saxony, gave birth to a son yesterday, at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. Persuaded that vou will take some part 
in this happy event, I beg vou, Mr. President, to believe in the 
sentiments of high esteem which I hear toward you, as well as in 
the lively interest that I take in the happiness and prosperity of 
the United States of America. 

I pray God that He may have you, Sir, in His holy and safe 
keeping. 

Berlin, the 28th of January, 1859 WILLIAM 
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THE MINISTER OF CARTHAGE 
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{Author of ‘‘ A Minister of the World,” “ A Daughter of the Dune,” ‘‘ Mrs. Rossiter Lamar,” “ A Privileged Person,” etc.] 


CHAPTER I—MR. CARMODY’S SUBSTITUTE 


T WAS nearly five o’clock in the 
October afternoon when the Rev. 
Morris Harding turned from the wide 
avenue, with the splendor of its red- 
and-gold foliage, into a path leading 
up through a smooth lawn to a 
comfortable and stately old house. 
Hampden clings affectionately to its 
old houses of the early Colonial 
period, boldly prefers them to all 

later importations of domestic architecture, preserves 

their type with skill and study, and copies them where it 
does not inherit. 

The house in question was of actual Colonial date, and 
hence the object of deepest veneration and liveliest envy. 
It had been the property of the Aymars, father and son, 
through unbroken generations, and the Aymar genea- 
logical records would make the feminine members of the 
family sure in their calling and election to all the noble 
companies of Daughters and Dames thus far evolved in 
the construction of the new aristocracy of the Republic. 

It was a brick house, painted a pale yellow. The lawn 
which surrounded it was well kept and dazzlingly green 
under the slanting rays of the October afternoon sunshine. 

Morris Harding, who held in one hand a very correct 
traveling case, rang the bell, which was evidently a more 
practical appliance than the huge knocker of old brass in 
the middle of the house door, and asked the maid who 
promptly appeared if Professor Aymar were at home. 

Being told that he was not at the moment, but was 
expected at five o’clock, Harding entered the hall, 
deposited his gripsack modestly on the floor, and was led 
by the maid half way down the hall and ushered into an 
apartment, half music-room, half library, the reception- 
room being in the hands of a man who was fitting double 
windows for the approaching winter. 


+ 


In a room beyond that in which he sat, Harding as he 
scated himself heard a girl’s voice, clear, loud and 
emphatic, counting, ‘‘One, two—one, two; one, two— 
three!’’ over and over in a kind of swinging, musical 
cadence, accompanied by a subdued rattling as of cords 
through pulleys, and interrupted now and then by a 
small, childish voice exclaiming in laughter or complaint. 

Harding was not minded to listen, but could scarcely 
avoid hearing the two voices, the one strong, confident, 
exuberant even in the conscious strength it indicated; the 
other weak, excitable and almost fretful. 

rhe counting ceased and the girl's voice cried, ‘‘ And 
there comes Addie with the little boy’s milk! Look, 
Kenneth, to that point means—what ?”’ 

* I don’t know,” languidly. 

‘ To that line means just one kiss. A pretty good kiss, 
you know. Yes, a very nice, sweet, proper kiss. [But 
down to the very bottom means—what ?”’ 

“What?” with a little more animation. 

“Why, a ride on Carol’s shoulder, to be sure, all the 
Way upstairs to get our things on, and all the way down 
again ; and a whole lét!of kisses into the bargain, not 
Just one poor, stingy little one. What do you say?” 





ia a 


There was a sound of childish laughter, then a silence, 
broken only by an occasional exclamation of wonder and 
admiration, and then a sudden whirling rustle of gar- 
ments, a burst of frolicsome laughter, an opening door, 
and out through the hall past the entrance to the music- 
room swept a tall girl of vigorous frame and motion 
bearing on her shoulders a little lad with small, dangling 
legs and very wide white frills. The girl was singing 
gayly a ballad concerning one Timothy Tippins. The 
boy was joining in with excellent will but a small voice. 

‘rom his seat in the music-room Morris Harding could 
watch, and did watch, this pair of people as they ascended 
the stairs, and when she had reached the landing it became 
evident that the girl had discovered that a pair of unsus- 
pected eyes were upon her, for she looked fuli down into 
them and straightway blushed a rosy red, and her voice 
broke a little in the enthusiastic abandon with which she 
was warbling the fact that 


* His little coat was brown, oh!” 


Upstairs, in an apartment dainty in pale green and 
white, with garlands of pink roses in borders, and airy 
muslin hangings, sat a pale little lady as dainty in dress 
and person as her room. There was a bright open fire 
veiled by a shining brass screen; roses on mantel and 
table; lovely prints of Madonnas and cherubs on the 
walls. Altogether the place had a delicate atmosphere 
of fragrance and still seclusion. 


+ 


But when the door opened and the tall girl came in 
laughing under her breath, and deposited her burden, 
still giggling the last broken fragments of ‘‘ Timothy 
Tippins,’’ on the immaculate bed, over which he kicked 
and scrambled in high glee, it was as if a strong west 
wind had blown through the room and made another 
place of it. 

‘‘And did Kenneth take all of 
little lady. 

‘*Every drop, mother, like the enchanting child he is. 
But who—tell me who if you can—is the pilgrim in the 
music-room? I never was so amonished in my life! 
Fancy a pair of eyes following you all the way 
upstairs in the most uncanny fashion, and you simply 
screaming that ribald lay of ‘Timothy Tip’ at the top 
of your lungs!” 

‘*Carol!”’ 

‘*How long had the wretch been there, I should be 
pleased to inquire?’’ continued the girl with an air of 
fierceness which set the smal! Kenneth into raptures of 
laughing. ‘‘ Long enough, doubtless, to listen to all our 
bribery and corruption, Kenneth. If he ever dare to 
tell on us what won’t we do to him! Odious person! 
Sitting there in that intimate manner under your very 
eyes! Why, for all I knew, I might have been confessing 
my love to Harold Gordon at that very moment! Who 
does he pretend to be, I would like to know, sitting like 
the frogs of Egypt on my very kneading-trough ?”’ 

‘‘You are perfectly absurd, Carol,”’ said her mother. 
‘But really, I didn’t know any one was down there. 
Who can it be? My dear—it must be the ‘supply’—Mr. 
Carmody. Of course it is; we are to have him over 
Sunday. Don’t you remember?”’ 


his milk?” asked the 


“AS HE PASSED SLOWLY DOWN THE AISLE 
THE YOUNG MAN ENCOUNTERED ADMIRING GLANCES, 
MET OUTSTRETCHED HANDS AND EAGER WORDS" 


‘Remember! Haven’t I been wearing my young life 
out making that richest and most fatal of all salads which 
clergymen always prefer, for him? Could | forget, when 
I have spent an hour, actually, in weeding all the pagan 
philosophers and idolatrous emblems out of the guest- 
chamber, and putting Fra Angelico angels and selections 
from the saints in their place? Positively, mother, I car- 
ried in an armful of devotional books from all the other 
rooms for that blessed man. He'll hardly get to bed 
to-night, I should think. But that wasn’t Mr. Carmody. 
Dear me,no! Mr. Carmody is that much shorter than I,” 
and she indicated several inches. ‘‘ That is the only thing 
I have against him, and he has lovely manners, and a very 
handsome beard, and wears an eyeglass, ‘and has that dear 
little literary squint in the corners of his eyes which I do 
most affect—and you’d know him for a minister anywhere. 
This creature is six feet at least, looks like a foot-ball 
divinity if he looks like any kind; has no whiskers, 
mother, no eyeglass, and certainly no manners, else why 
should he have stared at me, and eavesdropped right on 
steady ?—answer me that, sir!’’ and she turned and pointed 
her outstretched finger with a severe gesture at Kenneth, 
who was dangling his little legs over the edge of the bed. 
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“Why, Carol, it is doubtless one of the students wait- 
ing to see your father,’’ said her mother. 

Carol was now busy with buttoning Kenneth into leg- 
gins and overcoat; this done, she threw a dark green 
golf cape with a scarlet lining over her own shoulders 
and pinned a ‘Tam-o’-Shanter cap upon her thick mass of 
dark, waving hair. 

‘“Come, Kenneth!” she cried, and swung the little 
fellow back to his place on her strong, young shoulders. 

‘“*No, mother, love, the creature is not a student. | 
should have marked him for my own long ere this if he 
had been. He is rather a grand person, I assure you.”’ 

“Will you just step into the music-room, then, Carol, 
as you go out, and find if there is anything we ought to 
do? Your father will be a little late to-night.’’ 

Carol was in the doorway by this time. 

‘“Yes, mother,’ she laughed back, “I will obey your 
lightest word, even at the sacrifice of my wounded 
dignity,’’ and she was off and down the stairs in a light- 
footed, breathless rush, to Kenneth’s wild delight. 

At the foot of the stairs Carol paused and deposited 
him softly on a rug, remarking, ‘* Be still, Kenneth, 
perfectly still until I return,’’ and then, with a slight tinge 
of hauteur in her manner, she presented herself at the 
door of the music-room and addressed Morris Harding, 
who had risen and advanced to meet her with a word 
of question. 

‘What a magnificent girl!’? was that gentleman’s 
mental comment as they stood face to face, and his eyes 
took in Carol’s superb proportions, her firm, athletic 
grace, the soft bloom and proud beauty of her face, and 
the clear, steady, conquering light of the hazel eyes. 

A few words of explanation manifested the fact that 
Morris Harding was, after all, ‘‘ the supply,’’ having come 
at an hour’s notice from Carthage in his friend Carmody’s 
place. Mr. Carmody had been suddenly called West by 
the death of a relative. Mr. Harding was very sorry for 
the Hampden church, and especially so for Professor 
Aymar’s family in their disappointment, but Mr. Carmody 
would hope to come himself surely a week later. 

Carol Aymar smiled frankly. ‘‘Of course we_are 
sorry, Mr.—what did you say was your name? Yes, 
Mr. Harding—not to see Mr. Carmody; you know he 
has quite won all our hearts in the church, and I suppose 
ii is understood that he will be called to the pastorate, 
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but we shall have plenty of time for him ; and I am quite 
sure we shall like to have you for this time.” 

Morris Harding bowed, with the slightest, trace of good- 
humored sarcasm in his humility. € was a vigorous, 
handsome fellow, unmistakably clever, well-bred and 
frankly at ease. 

“Then will you go to your room Mr. 
Harding ?’’ asked Carol. 

‘Why, I suppose that is a good place to store a ‘ supply’ 
—especially if he’s the wrong man,”’ returned Harding 
with a smile and a doubtful inflection, which led Carol to 
suggest that if he liked it better he might join her and 
Kenneth in their walk down the avenue. 

This invitation was gladly accepted, and Carol presently 
found herself strolling down the golden-roofed street by 
the side of that odious person, Mf. Carmody’s substitute. 


ses 
CHAPTER II—A SUBSTITUTED SERMON 


F BEN CARMODY was pastor of ‘a strong suburban church 
at Sterling, an hour's journey from Hampden, the 
university town. He was a somewhat older man than 
Harding, but they had known each other in student days 
and were warm friends. Carmody was an engaging man, 
of devout spirit and of great refinement of taste and 
mental habit. He had been in the ministry several years 
longer than Harding, but Sterling was his first pastorate. 

In September, just before our story begins, Carmod 
had become keenly alive to an opposition to himself 
which was being developed by a certain faction in his 
church. Too sensitive to cling to his office for personal 
and selfish reasons when he believed that the church 
might suffer some division by his doing so, he resigned 
his pastorate out of hand. Well known, by reason of 
some literary distinction he had achieved in college circles 
in ey er the way was in due time opened for him to 
preach before the Central Church there, which chanced 
to be without a pastor. In the two Sundays spent with 
the Hampden church Carmody had found a marked 
acceptance among its members, and he was openly men- 
tioned as the probable pastor next-to-be. 

It was just before the third Sunday for which he was 
engaged as ‘supply’ for the Hampden pulpit that Carmody 
ha n summoned West by the death of a near relative. 
His old college friend, Harding, at once occurred to him 
as the most available man to send to Hampden in his 
place—to hold the pulpit for him in a way. 

Carthage was twenty miles farther removed from 
Hampden, on the same railroad as Sterling, a noisy 
factory town, not an alluring scene for a poetic and 
aspiring fellow like Harding in his first working years. 

Carmody had found his triend somewhat dull and dis- 
couraged, and ‘‘dead tired,’’ or so he said, of Carthage 
and its grit and grime. He welcomed with enthusiasm 
the idea of getting off for a Sunday, knew a retired 
minister in town whom he could call upon, and looked 
upon the death of Carmody’s relative as a blessing 
scarcely in disguise. 

‘if | should get the call, Morris,’’ Carmody said as 
they parted, ‘‘I shall propose exchanges with you as often 
as the law allows. Cheer up, my boy; you won’t have to 
stay much longer in Carthage! It is pretty dreary, that’s 
a fact,’’ and Carmody, as he drove down the soot- 
begrimed street between rows of stained and dingy brick 
dwellings, the homes of the operatives, thought, with a 
singularly mingled sensation, of the stately avenues and 
noble old houses and colleges of Hampden. 
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It was Sunday morning, and Morris Harding had with- 
drawn to the guest-chamber at Professor Aymar’s to 
prepare for the morning service. He had thrown half a 
dozen sermons into his satchel before he left Carthage, 
and these he now took out and passed in review. 

Over one he lingered longer than over the others; at 
the head was the text, ‘‘I have loved Thee,’’ from 
Isaiah; and the topic: ‘‘ Humanity in the light of the 
divine love.’’ 

As Harding pondered over this sermon his color 
deepened.a trifle, and a certain quickened feeling would 
have been discerned in his face by one who knew it well. 
A little vein in his temple grew distinct and throbbed 
perceptibly. He read on for several pages, then with a 

uick motion, as of impatience with himself, he tossed 
the sermon back into his satchel and turned to another. 
The one discarded was the best sermon he had ever 

reached, and he knew it, but he found it was even 

etter than he remembered it. One other fact he knew, 
without vanity : he was a stronger preacher than Carmody, 
even judging by his average pulpit work. 

** The fact is,’’ he had been known to say in whimsical 
amusement with himself, ‘‘I can preach. That is one 
thing I know how to do.”’ 

With a nice sense of the obligation of friendship, 
Harding now decided upon a less notable sermon. 
Inclosing this last in his black morocco case the young 
man thrust it into his breast pocket, glanced in the glass 
to make sure of the perfection of his clerical attire, was 
not altogether discomfited by the reflection of his stalwart 
proportions and clear-cut features ; then, throwing open 
the door, he stepped into the hall. 

Carol Aymar was coming toward him, delicately and 
pee dressed, and more beautiful than he had thought 

er before. Her clear eyes met his with the calm indif- 
ference which he had hitherto encountered in them, 
although the color in her cheeks grew a shade more 
brilliant. She was drawing a long glove on her strong, 
flexible hand. All her motions, even in an action so 
simple as this, had a fine firmness and grace. 

**“May I walk with you to church, Miss Aymar?”’ 
Harding asked. 

She thanked him simply and passed on downstairs. 
For an instant Harding stood irresolute, contending with 
an impulse which had suddenly returned with new force, 
and then with two long strides he had gone back into his 
room, had exchanged the sermon in his pocket for the 
one he held to be his best, and was back and by Carol’s 
side when she reached the foot of the stairs. 

The Central Church of Hampden was destined to a 
surprise that day. There had been a general sense of 
disappointment in the congregation when it was seen that 
Mr. Carmody, upon whom their thought and expectancy 
were fixed, was not in the pulpit, and the people settled 
cack to listen with a certain indifference to this young 
man of unknown name who was to take his place for 
the day. 

The church was a well-preserved specimen of early 
New England church architecture, but enriched and 


at once, 
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softened with exquisite refinement of feeling, so that the 
ideal of simplicity and quietness was held intact before 
the mind, but divested of the coldness and austerity char- 
acteristic of the earlier period. The congregation was 
cultured and thoughtful in an unusual degree, for the 
Central Church was the representative church of the 
university and numbered many professors in its ranks. 
Morris Harding noticed the prevailing type of intellec- 
tual dignity among the men and of high-bred distinction 
among the women. He felt the grave harmony of the 
rfect music, the atmosphere of culture and beauty, and 
= thought of his own congregation, of heavy-handed 
working men and women in cheap finery, with a peculiar 
sickness of spirit. But when he rose to speak he flung 
this and every trace of weakness aside, and summonin 
all his resources, with every intellectual and emotiona 
fibre within him stimulated to its utmost, he faced the 
congregation with a power and command which startled 
them into eager attention. ¥ 
His theme, which was in brief the peeves | love of 
the race, was one peculiarly congenial, theoretical ME to the 
people he addressed, and one which swayed his own 
spirit with might. The passion for humanity seemed to 
throb through every word and look, and Harding’s noble 
physical presence added irresistible force to what he said. 
Ten minutes revealed to him the fact that he had won 
his hearers: they were with him. After that his triumph 
was secure, and the repose of the man who holds himself 
and his audience under perfect control fell upon him 
and exerted its own peculiar spell. 
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It is not a particularly easy mutter to stir an audience 
in a New England university town, but at the close of the 
service Morris Harding found that this was what he had 
done in a remarkable degree. Grave, elderly men and 
sweet-faced women gathered about him at the foot of the 
pulpit stairs, and in the restrained speech of their class, 
most flattering because it means more, not less, than 
it expresses, thanked and praised him for what he 
had spoken. Among others a Doctor Rushmore, who 
Harding happened to know from Carmody, was the chair- 
man of the phe Committee, came to him with eyes 
glowing with enthusiasm and words which gave Harding 
a sense of uneasiness although later he could not 
definitely recall them. Look where he might as he passed 
slowly down the aisle the young man encountered admir- 
ing we Meet met outstretched hands and nd words, and 
something intoxicating in it all seemed lifting him to a 
sense of impossible possibility, and a profound excite- 
ment ran through his inner nature. 

And then, at the very last, there was Carol Aymar wait- 
ing to say to him that he had given her what no man ever 
had before—a motive great enough for life ; and saying it 
with a strange timidness, grown a little pale, and with a 
dimness in the usually frank, unclouded eyes. Harding 
thought to have walked by her side back to her father’s 
house, but she escaped him, going home some other way. 
Plainly, she had been deeply moved. 

As he walked slowly through the quiet streets by the 
side of Professor Aymar, discussing the higher criticism 
with due gravity, a strange, prophetic voice within him 
was calling to Harding all the way : 

‘*Something is coming, coming, coming! 
great enough to meet it?” 

This was not reflection, nor thought ; it was, so Harding 
told himself, ‘‘ absurd impressionism,’’ and underlying it 
all lay a strange soreness of spirit. 

At dinner he seemed to meet the entire family on a new 
footing. Between Carol and the small Kenneth, whose 
heart he had won at the outset, were three growing boys 
who had evidently regarded him heretofore simply as 
the ‘‘supply,” a necessary and purely incidental adjunct. 
Now these bows looked up at him with shy and reverent 
liking, asked him questions about foot-ball, which they 
found he understood, and evidently enthroned him in 
their good graces. Carol was unlike herself, silent and 
thoughtful. Mrs. Aymar, who had espoused theosophy 
in a mild way, invited his opinions upon the subject as 
if they were of great weight, and altogether he found 
himself in a new sense en ot with his hosts. 

After dinner they all withdrew to their own rooms, and 
Harding fretted away two restless hours among the devo- 
tional books with which Carol had thoughtfully supplied 
him. He was less and less at case with himself, he 
found, the more he became at ease with his environment, 
and as for running his thoughts into the mould cast by 
Jeremy Taylor and Thomas 4 Kempis, never had it been 
so impossible. They seemed to inhabit a world foreign 
to him, and to speak a language he did not understand. 
He picked up Amiel and felt himself more at home, 
but still unable to concentrate his thoughts ; and altogether 
he had never found himself so uncongenial a companion 
as on that Sunday afternoon; and when, about five 
o’clock, the strains of Handel’s ‘‘Largo’”’ came softly 
up from the music-room, he hailed them with delight as 
a sign that the family were again visible. 
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Carol sat at the piano, dressed all in white, her lovely 
profile slightly lifted, a spiritual exaltation in her face, 
which, if it dimmed its wonted brilliancy, gave it new 
grace and sweetness. A rare mood had been upon her 
all day, and the hours which Morris Harding had spent in 
restlessness and dissatisfaction she had spent on her 
knees in a new passion of spiritual devotion. The ser- 
mon which that morning, although not in its first incep- 
tion, had been to him an intellectual and oratorical four 
de force, had been to her a divine call. 

To-his question if he might listen, Carol only bent her 
head and played on with a quiet, lingering touch well 
suited to her theme. 

Harding stood at the corner of the upright piano lean- 
ing back against the wall, soothed by the pure harmony 
of the music and of the girl’s face. As her fingers 
lingered on the last notes she lifted her eyes for the first 
time to his face and said with a wistful impulsiveness : 

‘‘I wish you would be our pastor instead of Mr. 
Carmody.”’ 

It required all Harding’s self-control to master his voice 
and face, but both were steady and even stern when he 
answered, ‘‘ You should not have said that to me, Miss 
Aymar.”’ 

‘*Why not?’’ she asked. 

‘* Because | am Carmody’s friend.”’ 

Professor Aymar’s voice was heard just then in the hall. 
Some one had been shut up with him in the parlor. The 
house door closed, and a moment later Harding, from 
the window, saw Doctor Rushmore go down the avenue. 
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CHAPTER III—A REJECTED PULPIT COMMITTEE 


T THE close of the evening service that night, as 
Harding came down the pulpit stairs he was met by 
Doctor Rushmore, who, with a cordial hand-grasp, said : 
“‘A few of us want to meet you, Mr. Harding, in the 
pastor’s study, if you have a little time to give us.” 

“Thanks. That would certainly be a_ pleasure,” 
answered Harding appreciatively, accepting the proposed 
interview solely as of a social nature. 

When he entered the well-appointed room he was 
startled to see, surrounding the centre-table, half a dozen 
men, the most dignified and substantial in the congrega- 
tion. Professor Aymar was of the number. The official 
character of the gathering was unmistakable, but Harding, 
still seeking to ignore this aspect of the case, shook hands 
cordially with ‘‘the brethren ’’ and expressed his gratifi- 
cation in the opportunity of becoming more personally 
acquainted. He was asked to be seated, and a sudden 
silence fell upon the company, which Doctor Rushmore 
broke, saying with a shade of embarrassment : 

**Mr. Harding, | am sure you cannot have remained in 
ignorance of the sentiment which has brought us togethe: 
as a committee.”’ 

Harding looked at the speaker and said with easy self- 
command, ‘‘ Indeed, | am ignorant of any purpose other 
than the kind hospitality of these Central Church brethren, 
which should have brought me, at least, here.’’ 

“Very well, then; to come straight to the point, are you 
movable, Mr. Harding ?’’ 

Mr. Harding’s countenance, at least, was immovable as 
he replied, ‘‘ Doctor Rushmore, I think I fail to under- 
stand you.’’ In point of fact, he understood him, but he 
was forced to defend himself against the swift onrush of 
that which had only been a vague possibility to his mind 
hitherto. ‘‘In general, as far as my relation to my church 
at Carthage is concerned, I am movable,’’ he added, ‘‘ but 
as regards this church I certainly am not.’’ 

** And why not?”’ asked the Doctor. 

‘Do I not understand that you gre more than half 
committed to my friend, Pammel ag 

‘‘We anticipated this objection on your part, Mr. 
Harding,’’ answered Doctor Rushmore, ‘and are pre- 
pared to meet it. We do not consider ourselves com- 
mitted, wholly or in part, to Mr. Carmody. We have 
heard him and liked him, and his name was under discus- 
sion, but not every man who is liked is called to a church.”’ 

Harding bent his head slightly in acquiescence. 

** The divinity faculty could easily place Mr. Carmody, 
Mr. Harding,’’ Professor Aymar said quietly, ‘‘if there 
were to be any disappointment on his part.”’ 
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Harding lifted his eyes and met those of the Professor 
with something of wonder, and there was a momentary 
compression of his lips. 

‘*Mr. Harding,’’ Doctor Rushmore began again, strug- 
gling hard to break through the strain and tension of the 
interview, which seemed to grow nothing better but 
rather worse as it advanced, ‘‘let us cast aside sentimental 
scruples now and consider this matter practically. There 
has at no time been anything like enthusiasm for Mr. 
Carmody among our people, but this morning, at the 
close of the service, there was not a person present who 
was not enthusiastic with regard to the sermon you 
preached. You could have been called to our pulpit 
unanimously on the spot.’’ 

There was a murmur of confirmation from the others. 

Harding bent deliberately forward, took up a bronze 
paper-knife which lay upon the table and regarded its 
edge with close attention, then lifting his chin and giving 
his head a little backward toss, he said with a frank smile : 

‘* This may be true, although | confess to being greatly 
astonished, but then, you see, that was my great sermon ! 
That is the sermon | rely upon to bring up the average of 
my homiletic work. I don’t preach as well as that often.”’ 

**Half as well would do,’’ responded a mémber of the 
committee. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said Harding, facing them all with 
seriousness, ‘‘ you are doing yourselves injustice, if you 
will pardon a man younger than you for saying it, in what 
you are doing to-night. In the first place, supposing you 
were under no obligation to Mr. Carmody, you would 
make a great blunder in calling me to the pastorate of 
your church when you might secure him. He is a far 

etter man than 1; he has more vital religion than any 
man I know, and I need not speak of his ability. In the 
second place, I have seen Mr. Carmody and I have heard 
things said since | came here, and my impression is that 
you are committed to him in the real sense of the word, 
if not literally. The playing fast.and loose between 
churches and candidates is demoralizing to the very man- 
hood of the ministry and to the honor of the church of 
Christ. Let us forget that this conversation ever took 
place,’’ and Harding rose to his feet, towering like a 
young giant above the seated committeemen, whose 
discomfiture was plainly read in their faces. 

‘*The youngster did well, eh, Aymar?’’ commented 

udge Bodwin, the oldest man on the committee, linger- 
ing a little after the others had left the room. ‘‘ See 
here, young man,’’ and he beckoned Harding back ; 
“this candidating business is enough to corrupt the most 
honorable lawyer in existence! You had the best of it, 
there’s no doubt about that.”’ 

“I did the only thing which was possible to do,’’ said 
Harding, frowning and wishing the business over. 

‘‘ Noblesse oblige! \n point of fact, I don’t see but you 
did,’’ responded Professor Aymar. ‘‘I tried in vain to see 
it from Rushmore’s point of view. We've had our little 
flirtation, Judge, now let’s call Carmody and settle down 
to the steady proprieties of married life.” 
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They broke up and left the place. But no man among 
them, seeing Morris Harding’s steady poise and unfalter- 
ing rejection of the gift held out before him, dreamed 
that just below the surface his whole nature was in an 
utter, passionate riot of temptation and clamor to seize 
and hold the thing which he so coldly declined. Would 
it not have brought him into the world he longed for 
most—the world of culture and refinement, of beauty and 
harmony—into Carol Aymar’s world? Was it not his 
birthright also? 

The door had opened a very little space, wide enough 
for a glimpse of dazzling possibilities, and now it had 
closed again and shut him up to Carthage—and Carthage 
meant ‘daily contact with the things he loathed. ”’ 


’ 
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THE PERSONAL SIDE OF RICHARD WAGNER 


By Houston Stewart Chamberlain 


[Author of “‘ The Biography of Richard Wagner’’] 


It was the desire of the editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal that Frau Wagner should write a series of articles relating to her husband 
and his works. After considering the proposition she, however, concluded that such articles would better come from another pen, and upon her 
recommendation Mr. Chamberlain was commissioned to write them. Few men, perhaps none now living, knew Richard Wagner so closely or 
understood him so well, as did Mr. Chamberlain. He was the composer’s lifelong friend, and what he has written here has been done 


WITH THE APPROVAL AND ASSISTANCE OF FRAU WAGNER 


With Portraits and Illustrations furnished by Mr. Chamberlain from Private Sources 





ZAERSONS animated by the laudable desire of roast meat on before an open fire, a thing quite unknown at that 
arranging their daily lives in accordance with time in Continental Europe, and even now but rarely found. At 
Mm those of celebrated men have often felt nota the same time, though he relished good food, he ate moderately, 
little perplexed by the great variety of habits — In his letters he often blames 
to which the biographies of such bear witness. his German friends for pay- 
Napoleon used to rise at four every morning; ing so little attention to food, sceciietitecceliaiaaia 
Kant, the greatest thinker who ever lived, at exercise, and hygiene in [*.. 
five minutes to five (the five minutes being sufficient for general. In a passage so 
the entire process of ablution and dressing!). Goethe drastic that I cannot venture 
was wakened at six; Schiller an hour or two later. to translate ‘t into English he 
Hoffmann, the German novelist, thought noon aconven-_ goes so far as to declare that 
ient hour for reéntering the battle of life, while some of the bad iood and its conse- 
wits of all time, such as Swift, Sheridan and Rabelais, quences rank among the 
frequently chief causes of the corrup- 
did not get tion of society. But the 
up at all, as attention paid by him to 
they had dis- things of this sort is not that 
covered bed _ of an epicure, but partly that 
to be quite of a man of refined tastes, 
the best and partly that of a person in 
most propi- delicate health. 





FRAU WAGNER—WIDOW OF RICHARD WAGNER 


(From a Sketch by Franz Lenbac! ) 


satin like some Oriental despot, and surrounded 
by extravagant luxury. This has been said so 
often, it has been so constantly repeated during 
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re ates Sp. Wagner’s passionate affec- . the last thirty years, that it is difficult to eradi- 
house for tion for his bathtub was nota- WAGNER IN HIS 27TH YEAR be ee the falsehood from people's minds. The 
fertile imag- ble. Atone period of his life (His First Portrait—Painted in Paris, —. at eal Wagner was always clad in 
ination. he so nearly killed himself in 1840, by Ernst Kietz) silk from head to foot, not, however, from 


any sybaritic propensities, but simply because 
his delicate and irritable skin could endure 
no other kind of underclothing. For this 
reason, and while still very poor, he was 
led to adopt garments which we should not 
consider extraordinary, but which his fellow- 
countrymen thought the height of extravagance. 

Later, when his means permitted, he went a 
step further. The touching of cotton or wool 
always gave him a shock similar to the ‘ put- 
ting one’s teeth on edge,’’ and so he used fre- 
quently, when at home and alone, to wear a 
silk dressing-gown, or to put on a large, easy, 
silk morning coat and trousers, somewhat simi- 
lar in style to those generally worn in the East. 
If this were a vice, surely it was one of the most 
harmless of vices. And as for the extravagant 
luxury of Wagner’s abodes, on which German 
newspapers used to descant, hundreds of the 
guests who have been received in Wahnfried, 
the hospitable home of his last years, can attest 
that, although this house now contains the 
presents of Kings and Princes, there is nothing 
in it, as far as mere luxury and comfort are con- 





RICHARD WAGNER'S MOTHER 
(From a Portrait Painted by Her Second 
Husband, Ludwig Geyer) 


In the habits of Richard Wagner 
there was nothing extreme, nor any 
iron rule imposed by will on refractory 


Nature. His health was too delicate cerned, to exceed what may be found in every 
to admit of such rules, and his char- American or English country house. 

acter far too impetuous either to need Pa 

a spur or to brook restraint. In youth 


his frame, though almost femininely 
fragile in appearance, was equal to 
every sort of fatigue and overwork. 
We never hear of his being ill; and 
indeed, later also, and up to the very 
end, no great illness, no organic dis- 
ease threw a shadow over his life. 
But the bitter privations of his first 
sojourn in Paris, which extended from 
1839 to 1842, acted on the organs of 
digestion, causing disturbances which 
no medical treatment could ever after 
remove, and which were not wholly 
foreign to the final catastrophe of 1853. 
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NDER these circumstances the only 
complaint to which he had been 
constitutionally disposed since child- 
hood—erysipelas—took permanent 
hold on him. In the single winter 
of 1855-56 he had twelve successive 
relapses. This was while he was com- 
posing ‘‘The Ring of the Nibelung’’; 
— he was never free from that mal- 
ady for any length of time . , ‘ 
pen of the last Wiacks occur- RICHARD WAGNER IN HIS 69TH YEAR 
ring while he was finishing (His Last Portrait—Enlargea from an Amateur 
his last work, ‘ Parsifal,”’ 
shortly before his death. 
This one fact may suffice 
to show that Wagner was 
obliged to be moderate in all 
his habits. He was extremely 


Wiat gave Wagner’s successive homes their 

characteristic feature was not luxury, but 
something of a very different nature. He was 
essentially a domestic man. Fate forced him 
to stand battling against the world during the 
whole course of a long life. He had to battle 
for bread; he had to battle for his dramatic 
works, for each one of them; he had to battle 
up to the hour of death for his great idea of 
disinterested, non-mercantile dramatic per- 
formances (Bayreuth). What gave him patience 
and energy and ever-renewed hope was his love 
of home. No man in this century was more 
vilified and insulted than Richard Wagner; all 
the mean, all the vulgar and grasping, and the 
whole vast army of mediocrities were his born 
and sworn enemies. But he had a fortress to 
which he could retire to recruit his strength. 
That fortress was his home. Wagner could 
not live without the love and companionship of 
a noble-hearted woman. 

No poet ever lived who exalted woman as 
Wagner does in almost every one of his dramas. 
The purity of a spotless female soul was for 
him one of the great powers of Nature. What 





Photograph taken in july, 1882) 





by his inordinate use of cold water that 
the doctor had to interfere. And _ this 
naturally leads us on to one of the most 
characteristic features of the man—his ex- 
cessive neatness. In dress Wagner may 
occasionally, to our severe Anglo-Saxon 
taste, have seemed a trifle too elegant; at 
any rate, his attire always showed the taste 
of an artist, each article of clothing har- 
monizing with the rest, everything fitting to 
perfection and being light and well made. 


+ 


H's attention to dress went so far that he 
instinctively imagined bad dress must 
be asign of bad health. A friend of mine, 
a painter, who had already once or twice 
HIS FIRST WIFE, WILHELMINA met Wagner, was calling upon him again 
after some lapse of time. The moment 
he entered the room Wagner jumped up 
particular about food, and ran toward him, exclaiming in a tone of sincere HOUSE IN WHICH RICHARD WAGNER DIED 
and was very proud of distress: ‘‘Oh, my poor, dear friend, I didn’t know ON FEBRUARY 13, 1883 
possessing—even dur- you were ill; what is the matter with you: Great ataalas hadilidiadin ti Canians 
ing the years of exile was the laughter when it turned out that there was 
in Zurich, which be- nothing the matter with my friend except that he had sae 
gan in 1849 andended on a coat perpetrated by some abominable Court tailor. God’s angel could not accomplish—the rescue of I 
: in 1859, when his But there is one error concerning Wagner’s dress which Flying Dutchman” out of Satan’s clutches—‘* Senta, the 
HOUSE IN LEIPZIG IN WHICH means were sorely re- I must do what lies in my power to rectify. Wagneris virgin, achieves by the sacrifice of her life. Elizabeth 
WAGNER WAS BORN duced—a real spit to alleged to have been a perfect sybarite, clad in silk and dies in order to kneel at God’s very throne and there 
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pray for *‘ Tannhauser,"’ whom tie Pope himself had not 
dared to absolve from eternal perdition. ** Briinnhilde’’ 
is, there can be little doubt, the sublimest female character 
that was ever put on the stage. And what the poet 
dreamed of, the man sought for in real life. 


> 
THE COMPOSER'S TWO MARRIAGES 


WAGNER married young—too young, the world said, as 
he had nothing but his genius to live upon. Not too 
young, say I, as he could never have achieved what he 
did achieve, in spite of misery and persecution, without 
that stronghold of home, without that environment of 
delicacy, of moral peace and contentment, of outer com- 
fort and inner sweetness which is the presence of woman. 
Often Ernst Kietz, the well-known. painter, one of 
Wagner's earliest friends, described to me how, even in 
the years of his almost absolute destitution in Paris, 
Wagner’s home always looked cheery and comfortable. 
Home was his sanctuary. : 

Wagner's first wife was a beattiful woman. Unfortu- 
nately she gave him no children, which Somewhat marred 
their apettess. for he adored children, and she, remaining 
childless, was thrown back on the sole companionship of 
a man whom she fondly loved, but whose genius remained 
veiled to her. This first wife, Wilhelmina, died in 1866, 
after almost thirty years of married life. Soon after her 
death Wagner married the younger daughter of his great 
friend, Franz Liszt, and to them were born a daughter 
andason. The last years of his life were consequently 
the happiest, in spite of all the bitter disappointments 
they were so rich in. His second wife was a woman of 
unquestionable genius, a most able and untiring ally in 
the pursuit of his lofty artistic schemes, destined besides 
to continue after his death what he had only been able to 
initiate, and in his house and garden rang the merry 
laughter of children. This—yes, this, indeed—was the 
“luxury ’’ he had been ambitious for his whole life long. 

Wagner was a ‘‘home’’ man; he was also a man ardent 
in the great battle of man against men. One cannot but 
admire the intrepidity of a young composer still quite 
unknown, aged twenty-five, possessing nothing in this 
world beyond a wife and a Newfoundland dog, starting 
off from Riga to Paris, determined to take the grand 

ra by storm. And thus he remained through life. At 
sixty years of age he laid the foundation stone of the 
Bayreuth ‘‘ Festival Theatre” with not a penny in his 
pocket or any reasonable prospect of obtaining sufficient 
aid from others. This shows great energy of character. 
And if we consider that Wagner, although frequently 
baffled, and even defeated for a time, won his battle along 
the whole line, I think we are justified in affirming that he 
was an eminently practical man—that he knew what he 
wanted, and that, in spite of all difficulties, he got it. 


> 
WAGNER WAS NOT A BUSINESS MAN 


Bt Wagner was not what we should call a business 
man. For this a considerable store of healthy egoism 
is requisite, and Wagner possessed none at all. I know 
no single act of his whole life which could be interpreted as 
a wish to do himself a good turn, to amass riches, or to 
seek honorary distinctions. These latter, which, toward 
the close of his life, poured in from all quarters, he always 
stubbornly refused. Medals and titles were sent back to 
the donors by return of post. And as for money, 
Wagner’s standpoint was delightfully simple. In a letter 
written when about forty years of age Wagner says, 
‘*Yes, I admit that I do require some little comfort and 
luxury. I cannot pour out my heart blood in works of 
art while a bare table stands staring at me and poverty 
is the familiar spirit of my home. But it is the world’s 
duty to give men of my stamp what they require, and to 
ive it without grudging.”’ his was a poet’s way of 
ooking at the matter, and no wonder that Wagner was 
involved in pecuniary difficulties his whole life long. 

If Wagner had been born half a century later his posi- 
tion would have been more tolerable. Dramatic authors 
and composers now always get a percentage of every 

erformance in all theatres, and these rights are secured 

y international treaties for every country of Europe. 
This was not formerly the case. In the first place, the 
Royal Theatre at Dresden (where Wagner’s early works 
were first given) never paid him anything at all, as one of 
the regulations of this opera house is that when it per- 
forms works whose authors are officials belonging to the 
Royal Theatre, they get no remuneration whatever. 
Soon—it was in the fifties—Wagner’s works began to 
spread through Germany; one town after another put 
“ The Flying Dutchman,” ‘**Rienzi,’’ ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ and 
“‘Lohengrin’’ on its theatre's program. But at that 
epoch theatres in Germany gave no percentage whatever. 

he only obligation the law imposed on them was to bu 
the score. The price of the score was fixed in eac 
special case between the theatre and the author, and 
varied according to the population of the town and the 
success expected. Once the score was bought, the 
theatre had no further obligation toward the author. 
Wagner usually got from forty to eighty dollars fora score, 
and rarely one hundred and twenty dollars. What Wagner 
got—once for all—for ‘‘ Rienzi,’’ ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,”’ 
‘“Tannhauser’’ and ‘‘Lohengrin’’ amounted, therefore, 
all told, to something like fifty to one hundred dollars 
from each theatre which put these works on the stage. 


+ 
** LOHENGRIN’’ SOLD FOR EIGHTY DOLLARS 


‘Fe first contract in which a percentage is stipulated is 
that with the Royal Theatre in Berlin, in 1855, for 
““Tannhauser.’’ It will be readily understood that many 
theatres made millions in this way with works they had 
paid one hundred dollars for. Later, the law and the 
usages having altered, and Wagner having achieved 
world-wide renown, he was, of course, able to exact a 
percentage everywhere—eight to ten per cent. being the 
usual sum. But the difficulty was to get the theatres 
which had bought his older works years before to pay 
pene on them. This was accomplished by with- 
olding the newer works from them till they agreed to 
pay the usual percentage on the former ones. But it was 
not till very near the close of his life that the trusty and 
devoted business friends whom Wagner had found in 
Bayreuth, and to whom he had in a large measure given 
over the care of his interests, had managed to bring all 
these matters into good working order. From that 
moment the property became very remunerative. 

Another source of income ought to have been the sale 
of the scores to the publishers, several of whom have 
made fortunes with them. But the fact that Wagner was 
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always in want of money put him in a disadvantageous 
osition. ‘ Tristan,’’ for example, was sold for eight 
undred dollars, and ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ for eighty dollars. 
Then again it was not till 1872 that the law extended the 
privilege of property from ten years to thirty years after 
the author’s death. Wagner's works were then all out or 
sold except ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ His publishers, not he, pocketed 
the enormous increase of profit these extra twenty years 
of privilege conferred. And yet Wagner would have 
y “te wealthy man, so great was the popularity of his 
works, had he not spent all he possessed, and much 
more, on Bayreuth. ‘To understand this, one must begin 
by understanding that to say that Wagner was not a good 
man of business is merely to look at the question from 
the outside; if we go deeper we shall find, instead of 
this negative proposition, an affirmative one. Wagner 
refused to admit any business consideration in matters 
concerning art. According to him, venality, be it ever so 
apparently harmless and legitimate, is the death of real 
art, the essence of which, or rather the moral atmosphere 
of which, should always be absolute disinterestedness. 
This Wagner not only preached but practiced. 


+ 
WHERE ART IS FOLLOWED FOR ART’S SAKE 


FROM his fortieth year on, Wagner never ceased striving 

to create what he called ‘festival performances.”’ 
One of the features of these was indeed to be the greatest 
possible perfection of execution; but the other was 
always that no single person should ever gain a penny 
by them, neither the author nor his artistic collaborators ; 
in short, that the whole should be done for the sake of 
art only, and not for any pecuniary benefit. Wagner had 
always hoped for assistance ; he found but little, and that 
little was insufficient. Bayreuth was practically built by 
him alone ; the King of Bavaria allowed the money to be 
advanced to Wagner out of his private purse, but it 
was repaid out of the percentages that were due on the 
performances at Munich. 

What is far too little known is that Bayreuth, from 
its foundation to the present day, has absolutely and 
wholly remained outside of all speculation and money- 
making. Not one penny is earned by or at Bayreuth, nor 
has any ever been earned there. A fund of fifty thousand 
dollars, amassed in the course of several years by the 
‘Wagener Association ’’ (after the enormous deficit of the 
first festival performances, in 1876, had been covered out 
of Wagner’s pocket), has ever since the year 1882, when 
the second performances took place, formed the financial 
basis of the undertaking. Whenever a festival leaves a 
surplus this surplus goes to increase the fund; when it 
ends with a deficit, which is more often the case, the fund 
stands good for it. Numerous private gifts have served 
to replenish this fund from time to time. Those immedi- 
ately concerned get no remuneration whatever ; their labor 
is a labor of love. Even the business management, which 
is excessively laborious, as each new festival entails as 
much work as the setting up of a new theatre, is done 
gratuitously. The great master’s most devoted friend, 
Herr Adolf von Gross, banker in Bayreuth, has for more 
than twenty years given his days and his nights to this task. 


- 
HE REFUSES ONE MILLION READY MONEY 


THs is the spirit in which Bayreuth was founded, and 

in which it continues to be administered. No wonder 
that Wagner did not amass a fortune! While he was 
struggling against insurmountable financial difficulties 
during the construction of his theatre, in 1874, a company 
which had been started for creating festivals on a large 
scale in Berlin offered Wagner one million ready money 
if he would give up his Bayreuth undertaking and come 
and lead theirs. He refused point blank, as he was con- 
secrating his last years, not to earning money, but to 
serving the loftiest artistic and moral aspirations of 
civilized man. It is impossible to lay too much stress 
upon this feature of Wagner’s character and personality. 
The immense and ever-growing influence which he is 
commencing to exercise throughout the world is due in 
no small part to the unselfishness of his aims. No com- 
mercial theatrical enterprise, even if it unite all the stars 
of Europe and America in a single cluster, will ever 
attain the perfection of Bayreuth, where money is no 
matter and where the love of art alone rules. 

Wagner habitually worked the whole morning—that is 
to say, from about eight o’clock till one o’clock in the 
afternoon, the usual dinner hour in Germany. Not infre- 
quently, however, when very deep in madical compaaitiCn, 
or in some one of his writings, he did not join the family 
for dinner, but had food brought to his study, where he 
went on working without interruption till three or four 
o'clock, In the afternoon he took a long walk, always 
accompanied by his dog and mostly by some friend or 
acquaintance, for he was extremely sociable. 


+ 
WAGNER’S METHOD OF WORK AND HIS LITERARY TASTES 


WHEN not deep in meditation, or roused to anger by 
stupidity or impertinence, Wagner may well be 
said to have been boisterously gay. This was, so to say, 
his normal state when in society, which accounts for 
his being so much beloved by children and by animals; 
hence, also, he never could endure the society of pedants 
and seekers for notoriety. The men he preferred were 
those full of fun and repartee ; the ready wit of a peasant 
entertained him more than the learned sayings of a 
savant. He walked very fast, scrambled up mountains 
like a chamois, and was particularly fond of long excur- 
sions on foot. Being very small in stature, and wiry, he 
preserved his extraordinary agility up to the very end. 
As a youth he was renowned for gymnastic feats, and at 
sixty years of age he used still to climb tall poplar trees, 
and to frighten 1°: family by all sorts of daring antics. 
Even within a year of his death he would occasionally, 
when in high glee, astound his sedate German friends by 
suddenly standing on his head or by playing leap-frog 
over the armchairs of his drawing-room. 

After the walk the rest of the day was chiefly devoted 
to reading.. Wagner was an omnivorous reader. He 
would brook nothing that was not first-rate, an exclusive- 
ness of taste which shut out much of the modern litera- 
ture from his library. He abhorred such writers as Heine, 
whose genius is so often marred by frivolity, indecency 
and blasphemy. But subject to these limitations his range 
of knowledge and of interests was marvelous. With the 
exception of natural science, mathematics and jurispru- 
dence, nothing seems to have remained alien to him—a 
fact to which those who have spent an hour or two study- 
ing the library at Wahnfried can easily bear witness. 
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DEATH CLAIMED WAGNER WHILE HE WAS AT WORK 
Are supper Wagner always read aloud to. his family 
and friends; I believe there was scarcely ever an 
exception to this rule. He never spent an evening out- 
side his home, for he hated conventional society, and he 
abhorred our modern theatre, which he had spent his 
whole life combatting. His style of prays | was most 
dramatic and striking. Shakespeare was his favorite 
author, especially Shakespeare’s comedies, but from 
#Eschylus down to Goethe no dramatic poet of merit 
escaped attention. Or, again, he would choose some 
thrilling chapter of history, for he was particularly fond of 
works of this class and had a special predilection for the 
French historians. ‘Thus the day closed in the atmosphere 
of home and family, and in the society of one or other of 
those great master minds whose equal Wagner was. 
Nothing was changed in this mode of life down to the 
day of his death. Two days before he died he had 
commenced an article on ‘‘Woman in Human Life,’’ in 
which he intended to go deeper into one of the problems 
only incidentally touched upon in the great work of his 
last years, *‘ Religion and Art.”’ In the first few pages he 
declares that one ot the chief causes of social degenera- 
tion is marriage without love ; marriage for the sake of 
money, titles or interest, and he then enters into a consid- 
eration about polygamy, which answers a state of Nature, 
and monogamy, ‘“‘the divine institution through which 
man rises above Nature.’’ It was while writing this 
article on woman and marriage—so deeply in harmony 
with his whole life—that sudden death put an end to 
his noble and laborious career, at nuon, on the thirteenth 
of February, 1883. 





Editor’s Note—In the next (November) Journal will appear Mr. 
Chamberlain’s second and concluding article on the great composer. 
it will tell ‘‘How Richard Wagner Wrote His Great Operas,” 
showing, at close range, Wagner’s methods of work, and how 
the scenes and actions of his operas would be reflected in his hand- 
writing. Mr. Chamberlain rege preg 4 discloses that Wagner 
carried the story of ‘‘The Ring of the Nibelung "’ in his mind for 
twenty-eight years before writing the opera, and that twenty-two 
years elapsed between the first sketch of ‘‘ The Master-Singers "’ 
and its completion. He also tells of Wagner’s wonderfully rapid 
work, by which he was enabled to write ‘“‘ Rheingold’"’ in two 
months; ‘‘The Walkure’’ in five months, and ‘Tristan and 
Isolde’’ in twenty-one months. The curious fact will also be told 
that Wagner, did not hear his opera ‘‘ Lohengrin" presented until 
fourteen years after its completicn. 





STUDYING THE PIANO ABROAD 
By Mrs. Hamilton Mott 





IENNA and Berlin are considered by competent 
authorities to be the two foreign cities in 
which the advanced piano student may secure 
the best instruction and musical opportunities. 
The balance is in favor of Vienna, as Herr 
Leschetitzky and his instructors are at the 
present time awarded the first honors for 
capability, thoroughness, conscientious work and success, 
as evidenced by his pupils, Paderewski, Slivinski, Essipoff, 
Bloomfield, Jaisler and others. The cost per lesson 
under Leschetitzky’s sub-teachers (who have been with 
him for from ten to fifteen years) is two dollars. Pupils 
studying with any of these instructors for more than a 
year have the privilege of attending the weekly meeting 
of Leschetitzky’s class at his home. The Conservatory 
teachers in Vienna are excellent. In Berlin the cost of 
tuition in the piano department of the Hochschule is 
seventy-five dollars for the school year. This includes 
instruction in theory, history of music, ensemble playing, 
two solo lessons a week, with opportunities—for com- 
petent pupils—of playing with orchestra accompaniment. 
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T THE Hochschule in Berlin there are two examina- 
tions, one in September and one at Easter. As there 
are but few vacancies each term and a great number of 
applicants the admissions are made upon the grounds of 
preparation and merit, the pupil who is the best prepared 
and the most deserving (in talent, energy, etc.) being given 
admittance. The examination for admission requires 
applicants to play a selection which will exhibit their capa- 
bility. Applicants are also examined in theory and as to 
their sense of pitch. 

With Leschetitzky and his sub-teachers examinations 
may occur at any time. Such examination consists in 
the playing of at least two well-studied compositions, 
one of technical difficulties, and one to demand less of 
the technique and more of the musical temperament and 
treatment. Also the playing of one or two rapid scales 
for perhaps two minutes by each hand without ceasing, as 
a test of endurance and action of muscles. Then the 
sight reading of an average composition, and lastly a test 
of the musical ear. When a pupil purposes to study 
under Leschetitzky himself she must be examined by him. 
Otherwise the examination is given by the sub-teacher 
with whom she is to study. The examinations for the 
Conservatory are much the same. In Berlin should a 
pupil fail of admission she should study with the best 
teacher of the Hochschule privately until the instructor 
considers her capable to again apply for admission. In 
Vienna she should act under the advice given her by the 
instructor who examines her. This advice, it is quite 
probable, will be to the effect that she continue her 
preparatory work with some competent teacher. 


+ 


AS TO the cost of living in Vienna, if the pupil will apply 
to the United States Consulate, furnished rooms will be 
recommended costing from eight to ten dollars per month. 
If board is taken in same house the cost is eighteen and 
twenty dollars per month. If taken elsewhere it reaches 
to twenty-four dollars for the same period. In Berlin the 
cost of living and of instruction is less. Lessons in theory 
of music, as in the technical instruction, are given in the 
language of the country. The Paris Conservatoire, the 
Wiener Conservatorium and the Berlin Hochschule are 
probably the greatest conservatories of music in Europe. 
Before American girls go abroad to study they should 
be convinced of what they can do, of the amount of their 
preparation, and of what they intend to do. America 
holds piano teachers only a little less great than the great- 
est, and has abundant opportunities for the pianist, and 
but few girls require the Old World’s opportunities. 
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EVERAL months ago 
there occurred 
something to which 
the musical world of 
America had been 
forward for ten 
It was the return of 





looking 
years. 

Josef Hofmann, the pianist. 
In 1887 he came over here, a 
dimpled little boy with warm 
brown eyes, a lovable smile, 
and ten phenomenal, small 
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LITTLE JOSEF HOFMANN 


When first attracting the 
attention of the musical world] 


fingers. He was a child 
prodigy. Even the critics were compelled to admit that. 
They saw more than precocity, however, in the child 
pianist. They prophesied that the prodigy would develop 
into an artist if the men who were exploiting him for com- 
mercial! reasons would let him go quietly home and work 
out his musical salvation without pausing for concert tours. 
He did go back, and for a long time was scarcely heard 
of—indeed he seemed to be almost forgotten by the 
American public. 

Last winter he came once more. The dimples, the 
smile and the warmth in his clear brown eyes were 
little changed, but the child had become a man; the 
prodigy had become an artist. 

To-day Josef Hofmann is one of the most remarka- 
ble pianists and one of the most interesting person- 
alities with whom the American music-loving public 
is acquainted. He has created a great furore and is 
the object of much adoration. Happily, however, 
he is not spoiled by it. In spite of his twenty-two 
years he is as unaffected as any good-natured lad of 
sixteen. He is so boyish, both in appearance and in 
manner, that it is not easy to think of him even now 
as Other than a prodigy. But this impression changes 
with a more intimate knowledge of him. He is still 
a prodigy, perhaps, but a prodigy of genius, not of 
precocity. As for his boyishness, his love of fun, his 
modesty, they are apparently only the outward evi- 
dence of a temperament which is self-contained, 
philosophical and inflexible. 

Some people who have seen him only on the plat- 
form speak of him as stolid. Nothing could be more 
inconsistent with his character. He has a delightfully 
keen sense of humor. He is devoted to athletic 
sports. He talks well and with enthusiasm. He 
produces the most vivid impression of alertness and 
interest. And it is nota mere form. His interest is 
genuine and active. Some one asked him, while he 
was here, whether he had any ambition outside of 
his music. 

‘*Surely,’’ he said. 


‘T’ve ambition in everything | 
do. 


I want to do it better than any one else.”’ 


+ 


Hofmann 1s such a mixture of paradoxes that it is 
not altogether a surprise to find that, next to music, 
the subject which most keenly interests him is 
physics. Electricity and music apparently walk hand 
in hand in his dreams of the future. He has invented 
a horseless carriage, which he will have patented in 
Berlin. Edison, to whom Hofmann showed the draw- 
ings for this automobile, 
pronounced the inven- 
tion a very clever one. 
The two geniuses are 
warm friends, given to 
mutual admiration, 
which, on Hofmann’s 
side, goes to this 
extreme : 

‘IT would rather be 
Edison,” he said, ‘‘ than 
be the greatest pianist 
on earth !”’ 

After all, though, 
Hofmann has had but 
one idol. There has 
been but one man in 
whom he has centred 
the most devoted hero- 
worship of which he is 
capable. That man 
was Anton Rubinstein. 
Aside from the elder 
Hofmann, Rubinstein 
was the boy’s only 
teacher. He gave him 
forty lessons—and an 
ideal. In return, 
Hofmann felt for his 
master a loyalty and a 
devotion which amount- 
ed to idolatry. When 
Rubinstein died, 
Hofmann, who was in London at the time, shut himself in 
his room for two days, refusing food or to see any one. 

If the people who have called him stolid had said that 
he was undemonstrative or self-contained they would have 
spoken more correctly. His father says that he has never 
seen the boy shed a tear—never, that is, since Josef was a 
mere child. When anything happens to worry or depress 
him he goes about, sometimes for a day or two, with 
scarcely a word to any one. He does not appeal for sym- 
pathy. He apparently wrestles with his problems, and 
works them out, or gives them up, all by himself, in this 
Way giving evidence of his independent nature. 


© 


_Perhaps he owes his paradoxical temperament to con- 
flicting tendencies which he may have inherited. His 
ather is a German, while his mother is a Pole by birth. 
Josef himself was born in Cracow, January 20, 1876. The 
family moved to Berlin, however, when he was only two 
years old, so his education and environment have been 
German. But in many ways he is essentially a Slav. 
Like all Poles he has a remarkable facility in acquiring 
languages and now speaks five of them fluently : Polish, 
Russian, German, French and English. 
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THE CHILD PRODIGY 


as a pianist] 





[Josef Hofmann shortly after his début + 
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THE BOY OF TEN PHENOMENAL FINGERS 
By Mary B. Mullett 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


% @ 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


When he was only three years old he began to pick out 
tunes on the piano, playing them with one chubby, baby 
finger, and improvising some exceedingly infantile accom- 
paniments with his left hand. His first real appearance in 
public was in Berlin, in 1886, at the Hotel de Rome. 

‘* What the little mite, who scarcely looks nine years old, 
who could not yet reach the pedal with his feet, and is, 
therefore, in need of aspecial appliance in order to use it— 
what he accomplished as pianist and musician is so incredi- 
ble that the present generation has in all probability not 
yet experienced anything like it.’’ 


+ 


It was in this way that one of the critics wrote after the 
initial concert. Hofmann played a second time, and 
another critic wrote: ‘‘ An indescribable excitement took 
hold of the public. The word ‘ Mozart’ was on the lips of 
every one.”’ The next year he came to America and gave 


fifty concerts in New York, Boston and Philadelphia. It 
was a harvest of gold, but partly owing to the stand 
taken by certain Americans, who felt that the boy’s future 
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JOSEF HOFMANN AT WORK 


[The young pianist studying anew the beauties of a 
favorite selection] 


was being sacrificed, he was taken back to 
3erlin to finish his musical education. 

At this time his father was his only teacher, 
with the exception of Professor Urban, with 
whom Josef studied the theory of music and 
the art of composition. Finally, however, 
father and son came to a point where they 
differed. The indomitable will of the young 
musician would not yield, and he describes the 
result by saying with a smile : 

‘*Then I studied under Mr. Josef Hofmann 
for a while.’”’ 

It was the realization of his 
dreams when he was accepted by 
Rubinstein as a pupil. During : 
Hofmann’s recent visit here the 
critics repeatedly made the mistake 
of assuming that the young pianist 
had learned to play Rubinstein’s 
works under the personal direction 
of Rubinstein himself. This is in- 
correct. Rubinstein never gave 
Hofmann any such instruction. 


‘*He would not allow me to play 

his own works before him in pri- 

vate,”’ said Hofmann. ‘‘ Henever told me how 
to play them. He did not want people to say 
that he was trying to perpetuate his own fame. 
Once I played his Concerto in D minor at 
Hamburg when he conducted the orchestra. 
I wanted him to let me play it for him first so 
that he could criticise me, but he kept putting 
me off. He would tell me nothing. Only— 
after the concert—he put his arms around me 
and said that I was agreat young man. Me!”’ 
and Hofmann tapped himself on the breast and 
laughed incredulously—though his eyes shone. 
It is well known that Rubinstein refused to 
follow with Hofmann the method he pursued 
with other students. It was his custom to play 
a new piece for his pupils so that they might 
better understand it. Asked why he never 
played anything for Hofmann he replied: “‘ He 
does not need it ; he gives everything out of his own self.”’ 
While studying with Rubinstein the young musician 
practiced three hours a day. He believes that most stu- 
dents make the mistake of over-practicing. When he 
came to this country the first time he was practicing an 
hour a day. For two years after his return to Germany he 
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practiced two hours a day. During the next two years he 
averaged four hours daily, and after that, until he went to 
Rubinstein, six hours daily. This he regards as excessive. 
*“One’s mind grows stupid and confused,”’ he says, 
“and one’s fingers follow the confusion of the brain. 
Another mistake of young pianists is that they use too 
much force in practicing. One should play just hard 
enough to keep the fingers and wrists from getting stiff. 
One is not aiming for artistic results as one is in concert 
playing. It is the fingers which need constant practice.”’ 
. 7 
Perhaps these theories will not be as applicable to the 
ordinary student as they are to a genius like Hofmann. 
In the first place he has an astounding memory. While 
he was in this country he did not have with him a single 
piece of music for his own use. He brought only the 
scores for the orchestra. During the early part of his 
season here he sprained his wrist slightly, and for a week 
he did not touch the piano. At the end of the week he 
appeared in concert, and played with the orchestra a 
Beethoven Concerto which he had not similarly played for 
eight years. His only preparation was to sit up in bed 
just before the concert and look over a borrowed score. 
When he is expecting to play in the evening he scarcely 
touches the piano during the day. Perhaps he plays for 
half an hour some exercises to take the stiffness out of 
his fingers. That is all. Although he seems to practice 
comparatively little, he has a degree of power which is 
astonishing. His hands are rather small, but the muscles 
of the palms stand out like bunches of hard rubber. 
His arms are like those of an athlete. Along with 
the medals and decorations which his playing has 
brought him, he cherishes a number which he has 
won in wheeling, tennis playing and boating. 

He is devoted to skating, a fact that is evident 
from a story his father tells of their visit to St. 
Petersburg in the winter of 1897. Josef was sum- 
moned to play before the ex-Empress, the hour 
named being from three to four in the afternoon. It 
was a perfect day. The Neva was frozen over, of 
course, and the skating was at its height. Immedi- 
ately after luncheon Josef’s father found his son 
dressing as if to go to the palace. 

‘Where are you going ?’’ he demanded. 

‘To play for the Empress.’’ 

‘* But you were not to go until three o’clock.”’ 

‘Three o’clock! If I wait until then it will be too 
late to go skating. I’m going now.”’ 

He went. And it is not a surprise to any one 
who knows Hofmann to learn that he played for the 
ex-Empress as soon as he reached the palace, and that 
he then went off and skated the rest of the afternoon. 

He is very prone to become so interested in things 
that he forgets how time flies, and he is quite as 
likely to do this when he is to play as at any other 
time. Often when his father and his manager, after 
an hour of anxious waiting, are on the point of going 
to the theatre and calling off the concert, Hofmann 
rushes in all out of breath and with hands red and stiff 
with cold. He plunges them into hot water to take 
out the stiffness, then gets into his evening clothes at 

jumps into a carriage and is driven to the 
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theatre without stopping to taste food. 
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When Hofmann was here last he received the 
unstinted praise of both public and critics. But it 
was perfectly natural that his youth, which seems 
greater than it is, should make people speculate as to 
his future development. He himself heard more or 
less of this speculation, and what he had to say in 
reply to it is an illustration of the originality and 
cleverness of his reasoning. 

‘* People wonder how I will play when I have seen 
more of life,’’ he said, smiling a little scornfully. 
‘*Life and music are not the same things, and lite 
has no direct influence necessarily on music. Music 

of the highest kind does not depict life—that is, not 
the outward details of living. It should not be so that 
you can say to yourself: ‘This music represents a man 
who is going for a walk in the woods. Now he gets 4 
now he puts on his hat; now he opens the door; now he 
is going downstairs.’ That is not music. There may be 
in music the spirit of a walk in the woods, the feeling of 
it all. Now, if I am capable of being touched by that 
spirit, it will appeal to me in the music, even though | 
may never have taken such awaik. If I did not have 
within me the capacity of being touched by that spirit I 
might walk in the woods 
all my life and yet re- 
main insensible to it. 

‘*People say that a 
musician must have suf- 
fered in order to rightly 
play music which ex- 
presses sorrow. Now I 
don’t think so. If I 
have in me the capacity 
for suffering I am 
touched by that spirit in 
music. Suffering does 
not create in me the 
capacity for suffering. 
Do you see? As for 
me, I have always been 
pretty happy. For that 
reason you cannot say 
that I am not capable of 
feeling sorrow. I am, 
perhaps, more keenly 
alive to the spirit of sor- 
row in music than a man 
would be who had suf- 
fered a great deal. He 
grows used to it; he be- 
comes callous. First 
impressions are always 
the most vivid. It may 
be quite possible, there- 
fore, that the musician 
whose sensibilities have 
not been seared by much 
suffering gives the kecnest response to a spirit of sadness 
in the music he plays. The critics who talk of improve- 
ment through emotional experience would seem to make 
out that one can improve in suffering.” . ees 

Perhaps there is sophistry in this, but there is originality 
and cleverness as well. 
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YOUNG MEN IN BUSINESS HOURS 


} HE serious part which business plays in 
the life of a man is clearly understood 
by only a very few women. business 
is essentially a masculine thing—so 
masculine, in fact, that some women 
never get beyond the point of com- 
plaining of its constant exactions upon 
the men of their homes. But busi- 
ness, if it be rightly conducted, is con- 
stant: it is exacting. It cannot be otherwise. It is a 
case of eternal vigilance. A man understands this, and 
accepts it. It is his life. He was born for it, made for 
it, and lives by it. Every element so simple to him is 
foreign to the normal feminine nature. Nor is it neces- 
sary that our‘wives should learn to comprehend business 
as men understand it. But it is essential, | think, that 
women should, not only in their own minds, accustom 
themselves to apportion off a man’s business to its proper 
place in his life, but that they should likewise teach their 
daughters the same important lesson. 


ad 


C™s are by far too apt to thoughtlessly punch holes 

in the business prospects of the young men of their 
acquaintance. They work this mischief in various ways. 
They consider it ‘‘ great fun’’ to step to a telephone, for 
example, and ‘‘ring up’’ some young man while he is at 
his office, only to send. him some unnecessary message or 
indulge in some flippant talk. They are forgetful of the 
fact that what may be rare sport at their end of the line 
may cause serious embarrassment or worse to the young 
man at the other end. Even if the young man enjoys it 
his employer does not, in whose eyes the prospects of his 
employee are not increased by a use of his telephone for 
other than urgent or business messages. 

Sending unnecessary or even fancied necessary notes 
to young men at their offices during business hours is 
another favorite ‘‘pastime’’ of girls. Sometimes the 
“fun”? is carried further by meeting a young man at his 
luncheon hour, or by even calling at his office. Again, 
even a more dangerous element is introduced by girls 
urging young men to leave their offices before closing 
hours to escort them to some place of amusement, some 
game ortoatrain. ‘Just once’’ is the seductive excuse. 
These entreaties, made by-a girl of whom a young man 
may be fond, are not easily set aside or refused, and, 
wishing to win her favor, he is apt to yield, although his 
own judgment tells him that he is not doing right nor 
acting fairly to his employer or to himself. 
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S how danger in these acts is not in themselves, but in 
the injurious distractions which they mean. Business 
hours, though doubtless they seem inexplicably long to 
girls, are, in reality, all too short for the accomplishment 
of things necessary to a young man’s success. Hence 
every moment when he is at business should be precious 
to him, and it is mightily precious to the right sort of a 
oung man. His mind should be focused on the prob- 
ems before him, which mean either his success or his 
failure. Only from criminal thoughtlessness or willful 
intent can a girl thrust herself upon a young man’s atten- 
tion at such a time, and distract him from what means 
everything to him, present or future. The act may mean 
very little to her: possibly nothing. .But that is because 
she does not know the mechanism of an office. To many 
a young man a foreign interruption in business hours has 
a a very costly distraction : the loss of a point which 
e was never able to regain. I put this matter in its 
most serious light, because I have personally seen it 
work in more instances than one to the detriment of a 
young man’s prospects. Girls fail to realize the import- 
ance of business hours to young men, and in that igno- 
rance often do things which, were they conscious of the 
injury effected, they would never think of doing. Partic- 
ularly does this apply to the girl whose interest in a youn 
man is more than that of a friend. She of all girls shoul 
be studiously careful in her avoidance of that part of the 
life of a young man which means so much to her as well 
as to him. He of all young men needs his time at the 
office to carve out the way he seeks for her and for him- 
self. No distractions should she hold out to him. On 
the contrary, let her see to it that her every act tends to 
keep him at his desk when he should be there, and when 
his hours belong not to her but to his employer. And if 
such a young man should have progressed so far as to be his 
own age ee even more important is it that his business 
hours should belong to his business and his customers. 
Absence with an employer is ofttimes far more costly than 
absence with an employee. The greater our responsi- 
bilities the greater the necessity for constant attention. 
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EVERY girl should learn and be taught by her parents 

that the business life of a young man is a time of his 
life apart from any other interests. Into that part of his 
life she must not come, either by presence, letter or mes- 
sage. ‘To make that portion of his life most effective for 
himself, his undivided attention must belong to its 
interests. Only the most urgent domestic emergency 
excuses a woman for entering into the business hours of 
a man unless she be associated with him. This every 
sensible and discriminating wife understands by a wise 
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acceptance of what business means toa man. But girls 
must be taught what wives have learned by experience in 
this respect. They ought to be made to understand that 
young men during business hours must be left undis- 
turbed. No matter how attractive the social event, if it 
occur during business hours they should understand 
that it is not for a young man who has his way to make 
in the world. Nor must they hold the temptation before 
a young man. Employers dislike absences from the 
office which have no other basis than some social pleas- 
ure. They are quick to associate such tendencies with 
their employees, and their confidence in them is propor- 
tionately lessened. An employer has a right to ask that 
the time for which he pays be spent in his service. An 
occasional absence is permissible, but care should be 
taken that it remains occasional—not occasional accord- 
ing to girls’ notions of such things, but occasional 
according to business requirements. The young man sur- 
est of promotion is he who is invariably found at his desk. 
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[: LSEWHERE have I said, and I repeat it here, that a 
young man is wisest who sees to it that his personal 
letters do not come to his business address. Aside from 
the technical point that he has no right to use his employer’s 
address for social correspondence, and that it is not the 
place for such letters, it means a freedom from distraction 
which is valuable to him. The receipt of social letters at 
business places often means their answer there, and so one 
evil multiplies into another. J|t is never a commendation 
of a young man’s work to his employer to have a stack of 
personal letters come to his desk. ‘That is an evidence of 
popularity which may go for something socially, but it 
never appeals to an employer. In short, a young man’s 
business hours should be devoted to business, and he can- 
not be too strict in the observance of that rule. Nor 
should our girls seek in any respect to lead our young men 
to give laxity to that rule. The best kind of a self- 
respecting girl, on the other hand, is she who helps a 
young man to keep inviolate a rule so obviously for his 
own best interests, present and future. A girl cannot too 
rigidly let a young man alone during business hours. 
at is the rule of wisdom, and I wish with all my heart 
that every girl would learn it and adhere to it. 
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THE GIRL WHO FEELS ISOLATED 


IX millions of girls throughout this country are 
said to be living on farms or in places removed 
from ready access to even the smaller cities. 
And no doubt ninety per cent. of these girls 

keenly feel what they have accustomed 

themselves to accept and believe as their 

“‘isolation.’’ Particularly is this true of the 
girl either of ambition, or of natural if latent abilities, 
or who has either had a fleeting glimpse or intelligently 
read of the world which exists Se ond the gray roads 
which greet her eye each morning of her life. Isolation, 
either supposed, accepted or real, is the bane of many 
a woman’s life to-day, and the root of much of her 
unhappiness. And the great pity of it all is that so much 
of the isolation in some women’s lives is unnecessary. 
There is great necessity for the forcing home of a truth 
upon the minds of girls and women who live on farms 
and in remote localities, and that truth is this: If a woman 
on a farm feels that she is shut out from much that goes 
to make life worth the living, she must bring that outside 
world to her. And she can do it if she will. 
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ELPFUL forces exist, and often unsuspected, in every 
small community if they are only sought out and 
brought into activity in the right way. Neighborhood 
comradeship and good feeling is strong in every country 
town, and that is the real basis for any work of benefit to 
a community. Tat is the secret of the work of the 
women of the college settlement of which we read so 
much. The heart of their method is simple neighbor- 
liness, and upon this they build. A college settlement 
begins its work by getting acquainted with the neighbor- 
hood selected by oldie friends of the people in its vicinity. 
No elaborate plans are made beforehand: no blare of 
trumpets announces the work. Simply and without osten- 
tation a college settlement slips into the life of a part 
of a city, and acquaintance with neighborhood and neople, 
as I say, is the first step. From. this point, step by step, 
the needs and the tastes of the pease aos learned, and 
the. work is accordingly planned. Now this real basis of 
college settlement work in the cities already exists in the 
country for any worker who will take up the work. 
Every one knows every one else—their tastes and capa- 
bilities—and if girls and women only knew the community 
work they have it in their power to do they would add 
i = of happiness to their own lives, and give new and 
ealthful zest to the lives of their neighbors. 
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T= idea, not confined to city people by any means, but 

prevalent in country districts themselves, that country 
people ‘‘ know very little and care less about anything 
outside of farming and crop gossip,’”’ is the most arrant 
nonsense. It is from the farm and the country districts 
that the great brain power of the country has come, is 
coming to-day, and must come in the future. Instead of 
deprecating country life, and saying that ‘‘to live in the 
country means to live out of the world,’”’ intelligent 
people know that the free, untrammeled life of the coun- 
try unquestionably gives broader views. The human 
mind always grows to suit its outward surroundings. 
Originality and a development for great things has naught 
to check its growth where one can look with earnest eyes 
from Nature up to Nature’s God! To speak of ‘the 
ignorance of the rural regions ’’ is to stamp one’s self as an 
ignoramus: not the country people. There is a sound- 
ness of core and an intelligence in the back country of 
this nation of ours that people who live in cities and 
think themselves wise never suspect. Sometimes a writer 
comes along and gives this unsuspected intelligence a 
voice, either in prose or verse, and the people are sur- 
prised. But people who can see beyond the range of the 
cities in which they live, and who have rubbed shoulders 
with the country ple, know how little credit has been 
given to the intelligence which carefully reads and thinks 
on the farms of this country. We can talk all we like of 
‘social revolutions’’ and kindred evils that are supposed 
to threaten this nation. When they do threaten our insti- 
tutions the danger-signal will not come from the back 
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country. Such thoughts are born and fed amid the foul 
atmosphere of the cities. In the clear country air of the 
farm nothing threatens this country, and when anything 
in the shape of a socialistic, anarchistic revolution does 
menace this land the true voice which will stamp it out will 
come from the country. And the cities will listen to it. 
The backbone of this land rests in the country and on the 
farm. There is a clarion voice of ten millions of farmers 
in this land which some of our city pessimists are apt to 
leave out of their calculations at times—until it speaks. 
Then it never makes an uncertain sound. 
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OW where the air is clear and man’s thoughts are nor- 
mal, no girl nor woman has any business to feel 
isolated. But our farmers’ wives, and our farmers, too, 
for that matter, must first learn the very important lesson 
that it does not pay for a woman to work herself to death, 
or so close to death that her interest in this life is mi/. 
The lesson has yet to be learned, on thousands of farms, 
that for two or three dollars a week some one may be hired 
to keep house; but that for no sum of money can any one be 
hired to make a home. If we want the lives of our girls 
and women on the farms to mean more, their lives must, 
first of all, be made easier. That is the first step. There 
is too much menial work being done on our farms by wives 
and daughters which ought to be done by hired help. If 
the women on our farms would form among themselves 
‘* Leisure Guilds, ’’ and devise ways and means to have 
some of their work done for them, and not do it all them- 
selves, the initial step would be taken toward the emanci- 
pation and a freedom from isolation of thousands of 
women. Once such means are sought—and where there 
is a will there is always a way—then plans could be placed 
on foot for neighborly action for the benefit of the com- 
munity. See, for example, what can be done in a town for 
the improvement of everybody in it, and start, if you will, 
with a public library. It is possible in any town in this day 
of good books at cheap prices. There is a public gallery 
of prints of the best paintings : of good photographs,—a 
gallery made as the nucleus for an amateur photograph 
club with summer jaunts and an exhibition in the winter. 
There is a collection to be made for such a gallery of 
specimens of all the rocks, and plants, and flowers, and 
insects of the place—the finest material for pleasant winter 
evening studies and classes in natural history. ‘There is 
the organization of a band for music in the summer even- 
ings on the green, with refreshments served by girls to 
raise money for some other object: a concert or lecture in 
the fall, perhaps. There are reading classes and dramatic 
clubs to be formed for the winter. There is a woman’s 
club for the study of current events and books ; a farmer’s 
club for the men for the discussion of agricultural science 
and economics; a sewing club for the girls; a manual- 
training club for the boys ; a debating society for the boys ; 
a branch of the Chautauqua Circle ; a King’s Daughters’ 
circle for some specific neighborhood need or purpose ; an 
art exhibition of the pictures from the magazines ; a sing- 
ing school for a concert during the winter ; a neighborhood 
guild for girls; a guild for men and women for the better- 
ment of good roads and the planting of hedges by the side 
of them ; a dinner club for young men, where each member 
gives one dinner to the club during the season at his house. 
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T= is practically no end to the means possible within 
the reach of a small community to awaken it and 
make it alert. The girls must be the leaders, for where 
they lead the young men will follow. ‘‘ From every one 
according to his ability to every one according to his 
need’”’ is an excellent maxim for a community. Now 
these are the things that the girl who feels isolated should 
work for. She cannot accomplish it all at once. but she 


can begin to interest herself and then to interest others in 


some one special work. Let her look around and see 
what the local conditions of her town make it possible for 
her to do best. Every girl in a country town has an oppor- 
tunity before her if she will only take the trouble to look 
around and see what and where that opportunity is and 
lies. She need not feel that failure is sure because of 
limited knowledge or experience. Her usefulness and 
success will depend upon herself: not upon what she 
knows or does not know. It is what she does and how 
she does it. Such a girl must first believe in that common 
sisterhood and brotherhood which binds all women and 
men together. She must find out, if she already does not 
know, what her neighbors are most interested in: what 
they would be most capable of carrying out. Her start is 
there. No matter if she be not personally interested in 
what appeals most to them: the time for carrying out her 
own pet idea will come later. A wise man was Charles 
Kingsley, who, when he began his life in a small country 
arish, started first with what the people cared for, and so 
ed them on until they reached the point where they cared 
for the things which interested him. 
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| WISH every country girl who feels herself isolated, and 
suffers because of it, might give a little thought to 
these points this autumn and winter. She can do much 
for herself by doing for others. She need be alone and 
isolated only as she herself chooses to be. People are 
always ready. to put some pleasure into their lives, to do 
something they have never done before, if they are only 
shown the way by some one. Every girl in the country 
can do this, and by doing it add infinite enjoyment to her 


‘own life and to the spirit of the community in which she 


lives. Let her start, and, as I said at the startiof this edito- 
rial, she will find helpful and hopeful forces in her com- 
munity which she never suspected. She will find people 
already doing things right along her own line of thinking 
of which she never knew. A more varied life is to be had 
by every girl on the farm if she will but make the effort. 
If the days are dull in the country it is not because the 
people want them so. But it is easy for any community 
to get into a rut of dullness by lying back and doing noth- 
ing to break up the monotony. Small gossip becomes 
prevalent only where larger topics are absent. The 
country people are complacent, perhaps, but they are not 
enemies of progress or enthusiasm. The proper spirit 
infused into the dullest town can work wonders in it. But 
it needs some one to start the ball rolling: a leader—not 
offensive in condescension nor repulsive in aggressiveness, 
but of earnest purpose, sincere equality, with but one 
aim: the betterment of the place in which her lines are 
cast. Isolationis mostly of ourselves: friendships sweep it 
away, while simple neighborliness is the foundation-stone 
upon which the most monotonous community may be 
made a delightful and profitable place in which to live. 

















ABOUT MEN 


By Frances Evans 
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€. FEW Women Borrow Trousers, 
but only men inherit them, for 
the purpose of mental and 
physical clothing. It is a good 
thing to be a man, and there 
is no reason why it should not 
be a great thing. Pretty much the same may 
be said of the petticoat sex-—that it shouid bea 
great thing to be a woman—therefore, I can 
never understand the wail of the new woman, 
bemoaning the general acceptation of man- 
kind as superior to womankind. To me 
there has never been a question of superi- 
ority or inferiority between the sexes. 
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As Far as Political Rights are concerned the 
moment all women want a vote they will have 
it. Men are not holding them back: it is the 
apathy of the feminine majority that prevents 
the success of woman’s suffrage. 

If the ideal qualities of human nature are 
breadth and depth of thought, icyalty to each 
other and elevation above petty things, the 
mass of male creatures are certainly superior 
to the mass of female creatures. The bull- 
dog has certain characteristics; so has the cat. 
Some prefer cats, but the dog is my preference. 
I would choose to snarl and bite from the 
front rather than slip up behind and scratch, 
wouldn’t you? But when I say that, I prove 
the inconsistency of my sex. I am disloyal 
to my petticoats. A great womanand a great 
man stand side by side in equality, but the 
masses of women do not stand so beside 
the masses of men because of those cat tend- 
encies, which can never be ennobled, but I 
hope in the course of time may be eradicated. 
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All | Ask for the Trousered Sex in return for 
my appreciation of them is that they try to 
live up to my faith in them. In all the world 
there is no question so vital or absorbing to 
the human mind as the relation of the sexes to 
each other, simply because men and women 
are absolutely dependent upon one another 
for comfort, happiness and progress. It is 
amazing to realize at how many points in the 
course of one day a human being is touched 
and influenced by other human beings. 

{n one.sense we do make our own lives, but 
generally speaking human influence gives 
them shape. When a man starts out to busi- 
ness in the morning the expression on the face 
of the first person he speaks to is apt to make 
the day cheerful or the reverse for him. 
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The Influence Women Have Over Men is written 
and talked about constantly, but man’s influ- 
ence over woman is either taken for granted 
or not realized, judging from the scarcity of 
comment upon that subject. 

This influence is so important that I wish 
to call the masculine attention to a few mat- 
ters in our daily lives which might be bettered 
if men would realize their own power for 
good as well as evil and lend a helping hand. 

The older I grow the more am I impressed 
with the mistake of undue familiarity in 
human intercourse, especially between men 
and women. Women are largely responsible 
for this condition, but men accept it, making 
a revised edition of the, Adam-and-Eve-and- 
apple story—a belief in which would enervate 
any man’s moral powers and lower his ideal 
of womankind. A man only truly loves the 
woman he respects. Now tell me, did any 
man ever respect Eve? No man can be ex- 
cused for following a woman’s lead, and if 
he believes he can be he is lost from the start. 
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in Their Strife for Mental Equality with men 
women have unintentionally broken down a 
fine reserve of manner which previously lent 
them an air of mystery, of superiority, in the 
best sense, than which no element is more 
successful in holding a man’s interest, love 
and respect. The young woman who greets 
aman friend with ‘‘ Hello, old man! ’’ or 
its equivalent in modern slang, might in 
return be called ‘‘ a peach,’’ but she would 
be a peach with the bloom rubbed off. 

Every day I become more convinced that 
at the root of the increasing evidences of 
widespread marital unhappiness would be 
found the familiarity that breeds contempt. 
When a boy climbs a tree for green apples or 
cherries, whichever he prefers, he constantly 
Sees a better one higher up beyond his reach, 
until he nearly breaks his neck to get the one 
out of his stretch, partly hidden by foliage. 
And so man’s ideal woman hangs at the tip- 
top of the tree of knowledge. If the ideal 
drops into his hands he throws it to the 
ground as worthless, and begins to climb 
again. Would it be reasonable to think, after 
working so hard for cherries, that he would 
value them long if he ate a surfeit of them? 


Editor's Note—The second of this series of 
articles will appear in the next (the November) 
issue of the Journal. 








Did You Ever Stop to Think how few people 
are agreeable by nature, or that society is a 
good school for agreeableness? For that 
reason the successful society girls work hard 
—they must, because no human being could 
naturally be as invariably agreeable as they 
must be to keep their place. A man said to 
me once, in reply to these same assertions, 
‘* How tiresome! Would you have me sit up 
in the parlor with my arm around my wife 
and talk nonsense to her the way I did before 
we were married? The children would laugh 
at us!’’ Wasn’t that pitiful! His children 
were so used to his indifferent manner toward 
their mother that they would laugh at any 
display of affection toward her. What a 
reflection upon his every-day behavior toward 
his wife this remark indicated. 

“You might find something besides non- 
sense to talk to her, even with your arm 
around her,’’ I replied. 

‘*T suppose I could, but I want to read the 
evening paper.’’ 

“You might read that aloud, even with 
your arm around her,’’ I suggested. 

‘TI don’t like to read aloud,’’ was his 
final and conclusive reply. He did not like 
to do it, therefore he did not do it. 

After this illustration you may think it in- 
consistent in me to advocate more formality 
between man and wife, but I do advocate it 
most earnestly—the formality which includes 
intimacy of the finest kind but bars out 
familiarity; the formality which leaves some- 
thing behind to pique the interest or even the 
lower element—curiosity ; some of the formal- 
ity of unmarried life, which need not be a bar- 
rier to mutual demonstration of affection, but 
prevents familiarity and disgust; the formal- 
ity which impels a man to treat his wife with 
the courtesy in small and large things he 
would his sweetheart or any stranger of her 
sex with whom he might happen to be. 


% 


In the Kindergartens They Teach the children 
a little verse which we might all commit to 
memory with good results: 


** Hearts, like doors, 
Open with ease 
To very little keys 
Called ‘ Thank you’ 
And ‘If you please.’”’ 


I never could see why a man should know 
his wife too well to say ‘‘ thank you’’ to her 
when she performed some kind office toward 
aim, and vice versa. Life is not common- 
place as it was given to us: men and women 
make it so by being commonplace. If both 
men and women would make an effort to 
‘eep themselves fresher and more interest- 
ing, life itself would be fresher and more 
interesting to them. It is all very well to 
say that a wife must keep herself young and 
charming. She should, as a duty to herself 
and to her husband. But the husband has a 
duty too, and that is to be true to the best 
that is within him, and not consider mar- 
riage as a state which permits any more 
indolence or lack of consideration than court- 
ship. It is a two-sided affair this, and the 
husband’s duty is to see to it that he does 
not make his wife commonplace. There is 
nothing that will keep a woman so fresh to 
herself and to her husband as the freshness 
of a man’s heart for her. That makes life 
worth the living to any woman. 


a 


If Married Men Would Never Permit their wives 
to grow commonplace by making them com- 
mon in any way, how much romance and charm 
would cling to married life! The heavy bur- 
dens would grow light if two people would 
practice self-sacrifice for each other. One 
man all alone on this beautiful earth would 
have some excuse for constant thought of self, 
because he would not have anybody else to 
think about. Men and women were made 
for each other to think about, and they ought 
not to abuse the gift. 

Now, if I, as one woman, grant in the least 
the superiority of man, I demand that he 
show it by an exhibition of his strength: first 
in controlling and guiding himself, and then 
in using his influence upon the women with 
whom he is in touch. That man I told you 
of who did not like to read the newspaper 
aloud to his wife rarely permits a day to pass 
without growling about the frivolity of women 
because they do not read the newspapers and 
keep up with municipal politics. Please try 
not to growl at us; try to helnus. I have 
never yet seen a man fail when he puts forth 
all his strength and all his brains to interest 
a woman in whatever he may happen to 
be interested in for the time being. 


so 


One Rose Would Say More to a wife, pre- 
sented by her husband, than a volume of love 
poems sent by some one else. Let every man 
be his own poet, and he will have done his 
part toward making his wife happy. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


To All the Men and Boys who come to me 
with their troubles because they know I have 
both sympathy and understanding to offer 
them, I say, ‘‘ Are you and your mother inti- 
mate friends?’’ Too often they look aston- 
ished and reply, ‘‘ I’mafraidnot. She would 
not understand if I told her.’’ 

‘But I am a woman and I understand. 
I know that you did not want to do wrong. 
It just seemed to do itself, didn’t it?’’ 

** Yes; of course you are a woman, but you 
know the world and how great a fellow’s 
temptations are. You don’t nag; you just 
listen, and tell a fellow what to do,’’ they 
reply, looking puzzled. 
have ever given their own mothers an oppor- 
tunity to show how well they understand, 
and my boys often admit that they have not 
because there is no chance at home; the mem- 
bers of their family are so used to each other, 
and everything soft or sentimental would 
be laughed at; moreover, they rarely have 
an opportunity to talk to their mothers alone. 
There lies the secret of sympathetic under- 
standing—in talking out one’s sorrows, trials 
and temptations alone with somebody, and 
the very best body for a man is his mother. 
I do not believe there is a mother living who 
would not try her best to understand her sons 
if in this age of hurry they could find time to 
talk things over together apart from the criti- 
cal ears of other members of the family. 


+ 


We Americans are in Too Much of a Hurry to 
be of much use to each other’s hearts. It is 
the educational fad of our day to develop the 
individuality of every child to a tiresome 
degree until his individuality becomes a 
general impertinent nuisance. A reasonable 
amount of old-fashioned ‘‘ what Paddy gave 
the drum’’ would create better men. 
Mothers join classes for instruction in these 
developing methods and meantime lose sight 
of the power they are losing over their sons 
by allowing them excessive freedom of speech 
and a hail-fellow-well-met familiarity which 
throws the parent off of her pedestal. 
mother belongs on a pedestal of purity, vener- 
ation and superiority. Ifaman is to consider 
her advice or suggestions worth anything to 
him he must be intimate and confidential 
with his mother, but not too familiar with her. 


t 


It is a Sad Truth worth sighing about that 
when a man talks to me in preference to his 
mothers it is apt to be the mother’s own fault, 
but I say even then ‘‘ Give her a chance to 
understand you. She has the first right. 
You are mine only by adoption, and although 
you think my advice better for you than hers 
would be because I have seen more of the 
world and thought more than she has, always 
remember that your mother has an almost 
divine intuition where you are concerned if 
you will encourage her to show it. Why? 
Because you are part of herself—often the best 
part; and although she may make mistakes 
occasionally she has the first right to help you; 
then if she fails come to me, because every 
man is my son, owing, as you say, to my deep 
and broad maternal instinct, but even then 
mine is a general love; hers is individual. 


% 


A Man of Mature Years came to me once on 
the point of desperation at the condition of 
his domestic affairs for which he was not to 
blame. I told him to act in the way which 
would be the best for all concerned, sacrific- 
ing his individual desire to the good of the 
majority—a rule which helps one to act un- 
selfishly in any bewildering muddle even if it 
does not tend to promote personal pleasure, 
which we sometimes mistake for happiness. 
He seemed relieved at even this straw held 
out to him, but leaning his head down on both 
hands he cried to himself, forgetting me, ‘‘ If 
only my mother were living! If she were here 
I know she could tell me what is best to do! ’’ 
He was stretching out his arms for a life- 
saving plank. His own mother would have 
been the plank; I was only a piece of driftwood 
—and still he clung to me. We all think we 
are entirely self-sufficient until the great sor- 
rows of life nearly swamp us; then we are as 
weak as drowning kittens stretching out our 
hands in every direction for aid. To a man 
there is no better support nor comfort than 
his mother, whose love is more nearly divine 


than any other human love which he can ever | 
experience, because it is the most unselfish of | 


all loves, and the love which is sure to remain 
his from the cradle to the grave. 


am 
It is an Interesting Historical Fact that nearly 


a great character had a mother of a strong, 
fine nature, with whom in boyhood and early 
manhood he dwelt in close sympathy even 
when at a distance from her. Probably the 
most disagreeable man socially of all cele- 
brated men was poor Thomas Carlyle, whose 
disposition was nervous, melancholy and 
grumpy, but in the midst of his laborious life 
and severe mental industry he could always 
find time to write affectionate letters to his 
mother, full of the respect, tenderness and 
consideration he never seemed to feel for 
much greater personages. If a mother’s hand 
holds the leading-strings of a man’s life he 
will hold himself as securely as did Anthony 
Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda, with his motto, 
‘* The King can do no wrong.”’ 


+ 


Every man is a King to his own mother. 





Then I ask if they | 
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Chiefly 
About Ourselves 


T= is about Wanamaker’s in gen- 
eral, and the Wanamaker Store 
of New York City in particular: We 
don’t think that you need any intro- 
duction to either. So we will dis- 
pense with preliminaries and come 
straight to the facts we wish you to 
know. 


We do the largest retail business 
in this country—the largest in the 
world with possibly one exception. 
That’s one thing we wish you to 
know, not in the way of brag, for 
we don’t believe in brag and blowing 
of trumpets, but because it means 
something to you. 

It means this: The bigger the busi- 
ness, the greater the power. The 
greater the power, the firmer the con- 
trol of the market. The firmer the 


control, the better the goods and the 


A | 


lower the prices. There’s the whole 
argument in a nutshell. And for this 


| reason, while this is not a “ cheap” 








store, it is the best store in this country 
for the purchaser who has only a little 
money to spend. 


The store itself is worth visiting for 
its own sake. We are trying to make 
this one of the show places of New 
York, and appear to be succeeding. 
With the music, and the pictures, and 
the ever-changing features, you can 
spend hours here with interest and 
profit, just looking about you. 


At the time this is printed our rep- 
resentatives are raking the uttermost 
parts of the mercantile world for the 
best, the rarest, the newest, for the 
Fall and Winter. There are nineteen 
of them in Europe now. We do not 
need to speak of our position in the 
American markets 


We know perfectly well that all this 
interests you only as it affects your 
purchasing power and price economies. 
These are exactly the matters we wish 
you to test this Fall. If you are in 
New York, you will come here. If 
you cannot come you can write. 
Write us especially of your needs in 
these lines: 

Silks and Dress Goods, first and most im- 
portant. There will be no such showing 
in the country as we shall make this Fall. 

Handkerchiefs, Laces, Embroideries. 

Silk Waists and Costumes. 

Trimmings and Notions. 

Furniture and Carpets. 


All are mail-order specialties of ours, 
and we will serve you well, quickly, 
and to your profit. We can’t give 
prices now; it’s too early. All this 
column is for is to let you know we 
are getting ready for you, and getting 
well ready. If you'd like our Fall 
and Winter Style and Price Book, 
send your address. Write us anyway, 
if there’s anything in Dry Goods 
you'd like to know. about. 


Address this way: 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


SECTION 89 
Broadway, New York 
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A GIRL’S BEST READING 


By. Ruth Ashmore 


T GOES without saying that 
every girl, at some time in 
her life, reads some books. 
It is equally true that there 
are many, many girls who 
find their greatest pleasure 
in books, but who, alas! lack 
the fine art of choosing them, 

or the equally fine art of reading them. 
One of the greatest men in the world, as 
well as one of the greatest readers in the 
world, whose words of wisdom are just 
now specially appreciated—I mean, of course, 
Mr. Gladstone—once said, ‘‘ He who reads 
that in which he is not interested merely 
wastes his time,’’ and this I believe to be 
true. The same great student, at the age 
of seventy-eight, studied Hindustani, and 
invariably kept three books going—one a 
book to which he was giving absolute study, 
another a book of fine essays or some special 
specimen of good English, and another a 
novel—a veritable romance—and he flew from 
one to the other just as fancy led him, never 
losing the key to either one of the three, and 
being the gainer rather than the loser by his 
own method of enjoying books. 


sd 
ONE OF THE ARTS OF READING 











|* A GIRL care nothing for long accounts 
of scenery and only for the story itself, 
and happen to take up one of William Black’s 
novels, she need not force herself to read 
that which does not interest her, but with the 
skill of a good reader she may skip the long 
descriptions of mountains and brooks, of 
hillside and meadow, and grasp only the story. 

It is true that we read either to gain pleas- 
ure or with some special object in view. 
Now, the girl who has time to take up some 
special subject and work over it, storing her 
mind with this certain branch of knowledge, 
is assisted not only by the encyclopedias 
and various books of reference, but she must 
learn, herself, to choose the books most usefu! 
to her, though in any of the great public 
libraries there are invariably intelligent men 
who can greatly help the student unless she 
has some foolish feeling about asking. But 
she is not the girl to whom I am talking. 

A woman who has the reputation of talking 
well, and yet who laughingly says that very 
learned books never interest her, credits her 
rapid flow of language entirely to the fact 
that as a girl she committed to memory a 
great deal of poetry. 

There is some poetry which I would not 
care to have my girls read, but there is much 
poetry that is delightful, that makes one feel 
better for having read it, and which really 
does bring about a certain state of happiness 
and ideality that it is good for one to feel. 
Do you remember how your heart kept time 
with the ringing words of the pathetic story 
of ‘* Baby Bell’’? Shall you ever forget the 
heartbeats that came to you, the proper 
indignation that was yours, and the sense of 
the reality of love that reached you, when 
body and mind seemed enveloped in ‘‘ Aurora 
Leigh’’? These times come to every girl 
who loves to read; who often does enjoy a 
thousand times more the cheap little edition 
that she possesses, and which she can mark 
with a pencil, than the finely bound uncut edi- 
tion of the rich collector. I feel myself a girl 
again when I look at a little copy of ‘‘ Aurora 
Leigh,’’ marked and remarked by two 
pencils, though the hand of one—the hand 
that made the heaviest stroke—will never be 
raised in this world again. 

+ 
| BELIEVE IN POETRY FOR GIRLS 


BELIEVE, my dear girl, every good poem 
you read is going to make better what 
would be called the ideal side of your nature, 
and is going to make you appreciate what 
is really melody in words. You know the 
old books of poetry, and it seems to mie that 
there is not much that is thoroughly good 
among the new except those written by the 
poet of our time, Rudyard Kipling. Perhaps 
you may not care for his enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the British soldier, but I believe it 
will arouse all the patriotism and respect in 
you when your lips say over and over the 
words of the great ‘‘ Recessional,’’ since the 
warning sounds as if it were from God 
Himself, ‘‘ Lest we forget.’’ 

You can arrange a long list of the older 
poets in whom you will find pleasure. 
Naturally begin with Shakespeare, and 
then come down, not very far, to the two 
Brownings, then to some parts of Byron, then 
to that unhappy boy, John Keats, then to 
Pope, then to some parts of Shelley, then to 
Tennyson, and, looking for the great souls 
right in our own home, you will meet and 
greet Aldrich, the gentle; Sydney Lanier, the 
musician; Poe, the mystic; and, best of all for 
every girl, Longfellow. There are many 
other great poets, but I do not want to make 
this talk about books merely a catalogue. 


BOOKS WHICH ARE RICH WITH PEARLS 

T WAS Rider Haggard who said that from 
even the trashiest novel some bit of know!- 
edge could be gained. But whether it is 
worth while going through the trashiest novel 
to find this pearl is something you must 
decide. I think that while now there are so 
many good books sold at cheap prices, or to 
be obtained at free libraries, you can read 
good books rich with pearls for which no 
searching is required. You want to know a 
little of the history of this world, you are too 
busy to read everything about it, and so you 
wonder what you had better take up. You 
must limit yourself to a few books, because a 
busy girl should not read every night of her 


life. Therefore, begin with Sir John 
Lubbock’s ‘Origin of Civilization,’’ and 
after that take Macaulay’s ‘‘ History of 


England ’’ and Guizot’s ‘‘ History of France.’’ 
You wonder that I do not advise Carlyle! 
Why should you swallow so much bitterness 
even with the sweet truth? Then, having 
obtained a good idea of the old countries, you 
come over and cenquer the new one as you 
read Irving’s ‘‘ Conquest of Granada,’’ 
Prescott’s ‘‘ History of the Conquest of 
Mexico,’’ and after that I think you 
will be helped more if, instead of reading 
a great history of the United States, you 
take up aé_e~series of books entitled 
‘* American Commonwealths,’’ that give 
direct information regarding each State. 
. 
THE BOOKS WHICH TELL OF GREAT PEOPLE 


HE story of England will induce you to 
hunt all you can of the days of Henry 
VIII, or the gay, rollicking times of the 
Stuarts, or the pitiful life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots; while the story of France will drive you 
almost with a mental whip, though you are a 
willing slave, to the romantic novels that tell 
of the time of Louis XIV, of the gay and sor- 
rowful days of Marie Antoinette, of the story 
of that young man who worked for the 
Republic which grew so great that he made it 
an Empire, and yet, standing so high, he fell, 
greater in his fall than he had been in the 
days of his splendor. By-the-by, just here, 
thinking of one Napoleon you will want to 
know about another, so take up the series of 
talks onthe Napoleons and their various rela 
tions, that have been written by Imbert de 
Saint Amand. In these books you will be 
told not only of the men, but of the women 
of the Bonaparte family, and you will learn 
the real story of the beautiful girl who won the 
heart and name of the Emperor of the French. 
Perhaps, like me, you love best those 
books that are about people who have lived, 
loved, and, in most cases, have died. In 
this connection there are all the standard 
biographies to choose from, but in addition I 
want you to take some others. I want you to 
read ‘‘ The Life of Charlotte Bronté’’ —the 
most recent one. It will teach you how a 
family of girls, living amid the poorest sur 
roundings, and in a country where the very 
ground and the trees spoke of poverty, yet 
made for themselves an ideal world, and cul- 
tivated their imaginations so that books that 
live forever were the children of their brains. 


. 
THE STORY OF A GIRL LIKE YOURSELF 


HEN take upthe story of another girl who, 
up to the time of her death, joyed in giv- 
ing pleasure to girls, and found great happi- 
ness in mothering boys who had been left 
motherless. Read ‘‘ The Life of Louisa 
Alcott,’’ by her friend, Ednah P. Cheney. 
Then, to know what women were like seventy 
years ago, learn of the life of Frances Power 
Cobb as told by herself. Take the letters of 
that unhappy woman, Mrs. Carlyle; or read, 
learn and inwardly digest the folly of morbid- 
ness as shown in the life of Marie Bashkirtseff. 
If it interests you to know how a son can 
love his mother, read ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy,”’ 
by her son, J. M. Barrie, or if you wish to know 
something of one of a trio of witty women, 
the three lovely Sheridans, ask in the library 
for ‘‘ The Songs, Poems and Verses, with a 
Memoir, of Lady Helen Dufferin,’’ by her 
son, the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 

You want to know about Thackeray, you 
long to know about Dickens, or whoever may 
be your favorite poet or novelist; there comes 
a desire to you to understand how each lived 
and wrote; whether, like Shelley, he walked 
through the streets of London poring over a 
book, jostling the passing crowd and being 
jostled by it, or whether, like many another, 
his poems came from his heart and he did 
not wear his heart upon his sleeve for human 
daws to peck at. You must read the life 
of that most genial man, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and when the large book of his 
letters is published by his special friend, 
Sydney Colvin; do not allow yourself to for- 
get about it. Learn all that is possible about 
books and people from that most cheery of 
writers and poets, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


BOOKS THAT PORTRAY TYPES 

OU will never make a mistake in reading 
any or all of the books written by Mrs. 
Whitney, and if you love to have with your 
story something that tells of the different 
types of people through the country, then 
take up the stories in which Mary bk. Wilkins 

delineates New England life. 

The books of Maria Louise Pool, who died 
last May, show New England life in its 
thrift and Southern life in its thriftlessness, 
while for stories among those mountains 
where peop!< know nothing of the outside 
world, many of them never having seen a 
steam engine, select the novels of Charles 
Egbert Craddock. For an absolute contrast 
pick up ‘“‘ Cranford,’’ the best picture . of 
quiet life in old England that was ever 
drawn, and surely it was by a pencil that 
understood the art of shading, for it was held 
in the hand of Mrs. Gaskell. 

It may be you do not care for the dialect 
novel, but whether you do or whether you do 
not you will read ‘‘ The Little Minister,’’ by 
Barrie, with greater enthusiasm than any 
Scotch girl would display. 

Written on your ticket, as you hand it up 
to the smiling librarian, is the name of 
Marion Crawford, and you take the latest 
of his books—those that tell of family life in 
Italy; those that picture in the very best 
English the real truth about Italy. 

Close by your hand is a 


book with an 
odd title, ‘‘ The Dreamers of the Ghetto,’’ 
by Israel Zangwill. Then you remem- 
ber ‘' The Children of the Ghetto’’ and 


‘‘ Ghetto Tragedies,’?’ and you pay a few 
pennies extra to take out this new book, 
feeling that the opportunity to possess it 





may not happen soon again. In it, my 
friend, is a sketch of that greatest of 
dreamers—and yet that most practical of 


men, since he made a Queen an Empress—a 
sketch of Benjamin Disraeli, that will make 
you wonder where the writer gained his 
descriptive powers and how he gould 
easily read the heart of the man, 

There are many other good books—the 
novels of Anthony Hope, for instance, and I 
should like you to read ‘‘ A Chance Acquaint- 
ance’ and ‘‘ Their Wedding Journey,’’ 
William Dean Howells. 

There are all the books of the ‘‘ Duchess,”’ 
who, while she may have been a little enthu- 
siastic over fashionable society, was always 
clean and sweet in her words and works, so 
that they can well be marked ‘* good.”’ 

” 
THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOL 

ICKENS and Thackeray, Balzac and 
Bulwer-Lytton belong tothe old school, 
but if you remember the good old saying, 
‘‘ old wood best to burn, old friends to trust, 
and old authors to read,’’ you will return to 

them again and again. 

Then, to please me, read ‘‘ Social Life in 
Old Virginia,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page; you 
will find yourself way back in the time when 
we just ceased being colonies and were an 
ambitious, though not a great, Republic. 
Every girl who has read the story of ‘‘ John 
Halifax ’’ will be better for it. 

During these autumn days, when you are 
too busy to enjoy a long story, read one of 
the many books of short stories that have 
lately been published and which are taken 
from every nation, the best story of each 
writer being chosen and carefully translated. 
here are many of these books, and whether 
you want to read what the great men of 
Germany, France, Italy or of Russia have 
written, you can get the book and find*in 
it many charming tales, while the price 
demanded for it is little. 

Some day, when you have made up your 
mind that some other day you will travel, go 
to the library and ask for a book called ‘‘ The 
Great Streets of the World.’’ It will tell you 
of the jostling of Broadway and Piccadilly, 
the beauty of the boulevards of Paris and 
Unter den Linden in Berlin, and the wonder 
of the streets in the older and stranger cities. 

+ 
THE BOOKS IT IS WELL TO LEAVE UNREAD 


HE books that idealize vice, the books that 
make the wicked triumphant and show 
crime as a power, are the books that leave a 
nasty taste in your mouth and make you feel 
as if you would like a dose of mental calomel; 
it is well to leave such books alone. 

But a good novel! Is there anything 
equal to it?) Think of the story of ‘‘ Henry 
Esmond ’’; think of the pleasures and joys 
that came to him, and then, sympathizing 
with him in his disappointments, being proud 
of him in his successes, following his fortunes 
into this new land, you will go among the 
Virginians and there read how he was loved 
and respected. Or choose the ‘‘ Tale of Two 
Cities ’’ and learn how one man can give his 
life for another because he loved much. Do 
you good? Such books can do nothing else. 
No really good novel ever induced a girl ora 
woman to imitate vice or to despise virtue. 
The novel is the printed panorama of life, 
and the tears, the smiles and the heartbeats 
that we, the readers, give to it. It makesthe 
music that now is almost still, again is wild 
and weird like that of Hungary, and again has 
all the majesty of one of Mozart’s masses. If 
you want to enjoy yourself, if you want to 
make life seem better and happier, lose your 
own personality in = good book. 





Editor's Note—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
pe Spe oo pon under the title of ‘‘ Side-Talks 
with Girls,"’ will be found on page 32 and 33 of 
this issue of the Journal. 


SO 
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** When you wish the latest styles, write to us.’’ 


Suits and 
Cloaks, $5. 


If you wish something decidedly new in a 
dress or cloak, and entirely different from the 
ready-made garments which you find in every 
store, write for our Catalogue and Samples. 
There are hundreds of firms selling ready- 
made suits and cloaks, but we are the only 
house making fashionable garments to order 
at moderate prices. 





Our catalogue illustrates an exquisite line 
of Ladies’ Costumes and Cloaks selected from 
the newest Paris Models. Our designs are 
exclusive and are shown by no other firm, and 
the fabrics from which we make our garments 
comprise only the very latest novelties. 


Charming Costumes in new designs, $5 up. 
Tailor-made Suits, faultless in cut and 
finish, $5 up. 

Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made 
ones, $5 up. 

Jaunty Capes, $3 up. 

Fur Collarettes, $5 up. 

A splendid line of new Skirts, cut according 
to the latest Paris models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 


We pay express charges to any part of the world. 


If, wnen writing to us, you will kindly state 
whether you wish samples for suits or 
cloaks, we will be able to send you a full line 
of exactly what you desire. In addition to 
our regular lines of samples we have special 
lines of black goods and fabrics for second 
mourning. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; 
you will get them by return mail. They will 
be sent free to the lady who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
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WHAT A WINDOW CAN DO FOR A HOUSE 
By Frank S. Guild 


ILLUSTRATIONS 




















EXTERIOR of 


i tH a house may 
vain often be im- 
proved by the 


remodeling of a window 


and usually at small 
expense. Some improve- 
ments on the old- 


fashioned bay 
window are 
shown in the 
accompanying 
illustrations. 
The large 
panes of glass 
in many cases 
have been sup- 
planted by the 
smaller and 
more ornament- 
al shapes, and 
the sashes made 
to swing out- 
ward on hinges. 
The substitu- 
tion of an orna- 
mental sash in 
a window open- 
ing is a matter 
of no difficulty, neither is the construction of 
a shelf outside of a window, and inclosing it 
in glass for the cultivation of potted plants. 
The convenience of a good, broad window- 








seat is apparent. When the seat is outside 
or beyond the line of the wall it gives an 
effect of space to the room. 

Odd-shaped window openings help to fur- 
nish a room. Oftentimes a long and barren 





BY THE AUTHOR 


wall space is most successfully treated by 
locating in its stretch somewhere a circular 
or oval window with leaded glass. A pretty 
design in col- 


ored glass 
will have 
more value 
from a deco- 


rative point of 
view than any 
picture, the 
mellow light 
giving an in- 
finite variety 
of effects. 





WINDOW placed high enough above the 
floor to accommodate beneath it a writing- 
desk or bookcase is an advantage, as it gives 
light without taking up valuable wall space. 


A 


The cheery ef- 
fect of flowers 
placed upon a 
window- sill 
relieves con- 
ventional deco- 
ration and 
gives the note 
of life and 
warmth so es- 
sential to a 
living-room. 
When a glass 
inclosure is 
built outside a 


window and filled with clambering vines, 
the charm of country and green leaves is 
approximated even in the midst of city 
walls and the gloom of a winter’s day. 

The drapery of a window offers an oppor- 
tunity for much ingenuity and a display of 
individuality. The long, stuffy plush cur- 
tains, so much in vogue several years ago, 
have given way to the dainty lace and Swiss 
fabrics. Lower sash curtains, unless desir- 
able for excluding the impertinent gaze 
of strangers, are undesirable. A screen of 
plants, or a vine trained on wires strung in a 
movable frame, is infinitely prettier. 



























(CURT Aine of flowered 


striped denim, cretonne or 
chintz, on small rods and just long 
enough to reach to the bottom of 
the window frame, are unostenta- 


tious and appropriate for summer-houses or 
sleeping-rooms, but washable curtains are 
preferable, and should be laundered fre- 
quently. A change of curtains then becomes 
necessary, but, if unlike, the charm of 
variety amply repays this extra labor. 

In regard to the so-called stained glass 
offered for sale in stock designs not much 





can be said. Asa rule, 
the colors employed by 
manufacturers are offen 
sive to the eye and are 
not to be recommended. 
Simple white leaded 
glass in diamond or 
oblong shapes is prefer 
able. Care should be 
taken in selecting glass, 
and the general scheme 
of decoration in a room 
be taken into considera 
tion. Stained glass 
may be imitated by dab 
bing transparent var 
nishes of different tints 
on to plain window glass 
and afterward outlining 
the shapes with a line 
of black paint. 














| 
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This ‘‘ name competition" advt. will not appear again. 
Better answer it. You use Shoe Dressing. 


This box will be filled with the newest and best 
Shoe Dressing, suitable for all kinds of shoes worn 
by men, women and children (except those requir- 
ing blacking). 

This Dressing is the best because it will clean, 
polish, brighten, freshen and preserve kid, russet, 
tan, patent leathers, calf and every kind of leather 
better than any other. 

We want the best name for the best dressing, 
hence, we offer for a name to go on this box, 201 
premiums, a total of 


Five Hundred Dollars 





lst Premium, for name selected, . $100.00 
50 Premiums, $5 each, for 50 next best, 250.00 
150 Premiums, $1 each, for 150 next best, 150.00 
201 Premiums, amounting to. . « $500.00 


The Conditions for Name Competition are 
1st. Each contestant must first send ro cents 
(silver), for which we will mail postpaid a 
full size, 10o-cent box of our Shoe Dressing. 


| This requirement is to insure from you a trial of our 


Shoe Dressing, as by so doing you will better appre- 
ciate its superiority over all others, and so be more 
likely to hit upon av appropriate name. A name, one 
word or compounded, dencri itive of the quality you 
find in it, is most desired. Only those recorded as pur- 
chasers having sent us 10 cents will be entitled to submit 
a name for the box. 


and. With the name, you must also send 
the name of the publication in which you saw the 
advertisement, your name aud address, and name and 
address of your shoe dealer, clearly and distinctly 
written. Any inquiry requiring an answer must be 


| accompanied by stamp for reply. 





3rd. All letters must be mailed on or before 
November 1, 1898—the sooner the better. Names first 
received will be given preference in case of ties. 

4th. Three judges--gentlemen experienced in such 
matters and not connected with our firm—will decide 
the awards, which will be sent to successful contestants 
immediately after decisions are made (which will be 
about December 1). List of Prize Winners mailed to 
all contestants. 

The Dressing will be on sale by dealers everywhere 
after January 1, 1899. 


Address ‘‘ Name Competition,’ Dept. A. 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cash Prizes 3 
for 








Save 
Your 
Old 
Holders 


ef 


Nearly all 
embroider- 
ers now in- 
sist on hav- 
ing BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S SILKS put 
up the new way, each skein in a separate paper 
HOLDER. By purchasing your Silks in ‘‘ HOLD- 
ERS,” you will have no difflculty with snarls or 
tangled threads. INSIST on having BRAINERD 
& ARMSTRONG’S SILKS in “ HOLDERS.” 
They cost no more. 

Our new book for 1899, ‘‘EMBROIDERY LES- 
SONS with COLORED STUDIES,” contains 15 
beautiful colored studies in Embroidery, with full 
directions for working, and roo illustrations. Also 
tells all about the prizes. Sent for 10c. 


|THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


No. 6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” Corsets 


are made in three or more . 













pieces with /ransverse 
seams running around 


the body instead of up 
and down. 

This evades 
and secures a_ perfect 
fit for a// figures. The 
Corset is self-adjusting, 
yielding easily to every 
movement. 

No other corset is 
constructed in this 
way. Made in 
every variety of 
style. Prices from 
$1.00 to $5.00 Pri, 
Send for Handsome 
Illustrated Catalogue 

Mailed Free 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., S45 Prosteity 


If your dealer does not sell owr corsets, send to us. 


all strain 


~ 








THE LADIES’ HOME 


CUPBOARDS, BOOKSHELVES AND BOX SEATS 
By Fohn Rusk 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 





THE BOX SEAT in the above illustration furnishes 
this angle of the room better than anything else could. 
The half window and the window opening into the hall 
are unusual shapes, and break th. expanse of wall 
nicely, supplying variety and interest. 








THE BUILT-OUT SPACE in this 
dining-room affords an opportunity for the 
sideboard and drawers, as well as a window 
seat, without encroaching upon the floor 
space. The woodwork is white and the 
cushion for the seat upholstered in green 
corduroy. The pillow is printed velvet. 


THE BOOKSHELVES under this platform utilize 
a space which is worth little for other purposes. The 
turn in the staircase breaks its ascent pleasantly. 


+ 


THIS CUPBOARD, built next the chimney- 
breast, is inexpensively constructed. The narrow 
glass door enables one to display a few choice force- 
lains without pretense. 
This contrivance is prefera- 
ble to the movable cabinets 
offered in the shops for 
this purpose, as it is con- 
sistent with the severe and 
simple character of the 
room. Another closet 
scheme is shown above 
with an ornamental glass 
door. There is always a 
little space next the chim- 
ney which can be used for 
acloset. Various designs 
are made for odd doors or 
windows with clear glass 
in leaded forms. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE MANTEL CABINET over the fireplace, as 
shown below, offers a novel design for a chimney- 
piece. The inclosed spece between the shelves may 
be filled with delicate bric-a-brac which is so easily 
damaged by dust or smoke from the fire. The little 
panes of glass add a quaint interest to the cabinet 


and indicate its dainty purpose. Note the shelves 
tapering to each end. 




































THE INGLE-NOOK below, with corner seat and 
bookshelves, is admirably planned. The window is 
well placed and of excellent design. The beam above, 
supported by the Corinthian pillar, gives the effect 
of seclusion without actually shutting off the corner 
from the rest of the room. The partially filled book- 
shelves show that the contents are for use, and that 
only books deserving this honor are here placed. 


THIS SEAT, 
beneath a broad 
shelf, makes a 
pretty nook, as 
shown in the 
photograph be- 
low. The sheath- 
ing of dark stain- 
ed wood gives 
depth of shadow 
and repose as a 
background to the 


seat, while the rich color 
sets off the display of 
plates and cups above 
to good advantage. The 
corner has been rounded 
off to make it more com- 
fortable, and the low 
bookcase, with reading 
lamp beside the seat and 
small table, is most invit- 
ing. The cushions and 
pillows are upholstered 
in dark green corduroy. 
A seat of this sort is 
rarely used in a dining- 
room, but it looks cozy. 


JOURNAL 
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THE NEST OF DRAWERS under the stairs is 
a good way of using such a space. 
good deep drawers in the hall as receptacles for 
rugs and wraps is apparent. The bow-window built 
out gives greater apparent space. 





A BOX SEAT next the fireplace, with 
hinged lid makes an excellent and con- 
venient storage place for wood. 


decorated in a warmer tone. This plan 
gives greater apparent depth to a recess. 


meme 5 


tn =i 





A HALL SEAT at the foot of the stairs, as shown 
in the above picture, may be constructed cheaply. It 
not only adds to the appearance and comfort of the 
hall, but if the seat has a hinged lid it makes a good 
place to keep overshoes and umbrellas when not in use. | 
The straight hand-rail gives the effect of a gallery. 
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| Special Offer to Ladies’ Home Journal Subscribers 


IMPROVED 


Gram-o-phone 
(ZON-O-PHONE ) 
As a Home Entertainer 


We desire, if possible, to convey to 


the readers of THe Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL something like an adequate 
idea of the Improved Gramophone 


(Zon-o-phone), an invention which 7he 
Ram's Horn, of Chicago, calls 

* The greatest contribution made by Science to 
the entertainment of the world.’ 

It is a: difficult thing to do, because it 
seems simply incredible that in one simple 
machine which a child can operate there 
should be combined not only /he pleasure- 
giving qualities of all kinds of musical in- 
sthuments, but the power to reproduce 
every other sort of entertainment appealing 


| lo the ear. 


The value of | 


This | 
alcove, separated from the main part of | 
the room by the beam and pillars, may be | 


Such, however, is the Improved Gram- 
ophone (Zon-o-phone), of which 7he 
Churchman, of New York, says: 

“In the way of 
entertainment 
for the home, 
the inventive 
goulus of the 

9th century 
has produced 
nothing so won- 
derful, so prac- 
tical, and in all 
respects satisfactory. os 

But judge for 
yourself. Take, 
for instance, the 
following as one 
of a hundred dif- 
ferent progranis : 

The Commodore Polka 






1 Conner Suro. 
a w. Paris Chambers, the Ww onde rful Cornetist 
‘Marching Thro’ Georgia’ 


‘John Tyrell 

3h ° ae ee 
Messrs. Cullin and Collins 

Kaiser Mancn 


“Enjoy Yourselves" 


3 
4 Wagner 
By the Banda Rosa, the most famous band of Italy 
5 Wecrration. egro Funeral Sermon 
By George Graham 
6 Craniner Soto ; La Sonambu'a 
By A. P. Stengler, many yeare ‘soloist, Gilmore's Baud 
7 Soprano Soro . ° . Staccato Polka 
By Miss Virginia Powell Goodwin 
8 Tromnone Soto. . Love Thoughts Waltz 
Ky Arthur W. Pryor, trombone soloist of Sousa’s Band 
‘A Frag Wrernour A Stain” - Diamond Quartette 
10 Gneumene SELECTION ' ° The Pomova Waltz 
By the Metropolitan Orchestra 
11 Twe Crack Reoiment . Sousa’s Band 
12 Tux Loup's Prayer anv XXIII Peatm, ’ Rev. '. DeWitt Talmage 


Not in any sense imitations. 


The marvelous harmony of Sousa’s Band. 

The silver strains of the cornet. 

The “ plunk-plunk” of the banjo. 

‘The mellow tones of the trombone. 

The spirit-stirring rattle of the drum. 

The ear-piercing notes of the fife. 

The resonant quality of the xylophone. 

The sonorous voice of Chauncey M. De apew. 

The staccato utterances of Dr. Talmag 

The inimitable idiom of Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle. 


All as natural as life itself—these per- 
formances being nothing less than 
ACTUAL REPRODUCTIONS. 

It is already an acknowledged feature in 
the homes of the wealthy and refined. 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew writes: 


“T havea Grospophens at my house and another on 
my car, It’s u 1e best thing of the kind I know of to 
entertain one’s family and friends.’ 

of 


Do not confound the work the 
Improved Gramophone (Zon-o-phone) with 
the unnatural noises you may have heard 
from the earlier talking machines. The 
five great soloists of Sousa’s band unite 
in a letter, saying: 

“We consider the Gramophone Improved (the Zon- 
o-phone) the ONLY talking machine which perfectly 


reproduces the true tone qualities of our respective 
instruments.” 


It has, by actual test, been heard in every 
part of the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
largest auditorium in New York; its cornet 
solos two miles. 

In its construction everything has been 
subordinated to its one object—Entertain- 
ment, of the best and most varied kind. 
No provision has been made for “talking 
into it,’’ experience having shown that 
amateur records are never anything more 
than a curiosity. To be satisfactory they 
must be the work of experts. All our 
records are consequently made in our own 
laboratories on FLAT INDESTRUCT- 
IBLE DISCS from genuine performances 
by the most celebrated instrumentalists, 
bands, singers, actors and orators in the 
world. As proof of their authenticity all 
but a few of the earliest ones are SIGNED. 
Among them are the following : 


Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, 
Gov. Frank Black, 
General Booth, 


Joseph Jefferson, 
Ada Rehan, 
Mme. Jonenetest, 


Dwight L. M wage 
Rev. T. DeWitt Taim William He Soe 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, Marshal! P. Wilder, 


H. C. Barnabee, 
The leading soloists of Sousa’s Band, 
The manager of the Banda Rosa, 

And hundreds of others. 


Special Concession 


To subscribers to THE LaApiEs’ HOME 
JourRNAL the Improved Gramophone (Zon- 
o-phone) will, for a short time, be sold 
on the installment plan—$5.00 cash, $3.00 
a month for seven months; records, as 
wanted, 50 cts. Money refunded, less ex- 
press charges, if instrument is not satis- 
factory and is returned immediately. 


National Gramophone Company 
874 Broadway, New York 


| SHERMAN CLAY CO., Sam Franciseo, Cal., Pacific Coast Agent* 
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THE DINING-ROOM AND THE TABLE each article which is placed upon it as 


immaculate, as bright and attractive as it is | 
possible to have it. The centrepiece, upon 
which the fernery or vase of flowers is placed, 
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It Pays to Buy 


in Philadelphia’s 
Greatest Stores 


We are glad to send samples of Silks, 
Dress Goods, or anything which can be 
sampled, and will send free, on request, 
illustrated and descriptive catalogues or 
booklets relating to almost every line of 


By Frances 


- 


E.. Lanigan 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 











A ROUND DINING-ROOM TABLE 


|= dining-room table being the central 
spot in the dining-room should be as 
handsome as the purse will permit, and in 
its arrangement for meals should be made to 






For LUNCHEON 


appear as attractive 
as possible. In_ its 
selection care should 
be taken to have it 
conform in shape 
withthe dining-room. 

The dining -room 
table may be either 
round, square or ob- 
long, the best effects 
in decoration being 
always possible on a 
round table. 

The wood of the 
table should match 
the other furniture in 
the room, as even 
when the table is 
kept covered between 
mealtimes the custom 
of serving breakfast, 
luncheon or tea on a 





A Cozy TEA ROOM 


table uncovered save by doilies has become 
general. This fashion serves as an oppor- 
tunity for exhibiting the beautiful polished 
surface of the dining-room table. 





WITHOUT COVER DuRING THE DAY 


BREAKFAST-TABLE ARRANGED FOR Two 


The tables which are shown in the illustra- 
tions on this page have been selected as 
examples, not so much of elaborate display as 
of good taste and refinement. 


should be either pure white or of a color that 
will blend prettily with the china. 

The breakfast-table shouid receive quite 
as much attention as the dinner-table, and 


BETWEEN MEALS 


no pains be spared to 
make it quite as 
attractive. In the 
morning the average 
appetite requires 
tempting, and noth- 
ing helps more to 
please the palate than 
the sight of a dainty 
table with its centre- 
piece of fresh flowers, 
its snowy linen, and 
its bright glass and 
china. 

It has become the 
custom in _ recent 
years to simplify the 
service at the table 
by the use of fewer 
pieces of silver and 
china, only those 


DINNER-TABLE ARRANGED FOR FOUR GUESTS pieces which are 


For A FAMILY BREAKFAST 


In arranging either the breakfast, luncheon 


necessary being placed upon the table during 
or dinner table care should be taken to have 


the progress of the meal. In this connection it 
may be well to say that simplicity in any table 
decoration is the essence of good breeding. 





DINNER-=TABLE ARRANGED FOR FOUR 


SMALL TABLE ARRANGED FOR TWELVE 





goods found in these stores. 


Silks **¢.. ow in complete assortment—black, 


white, plain colors or fancies 


samples and prices? or 


Shall we send 
perhaps a dress pattern of 


Black Bonnet Taffetas, $1.25 kind at $1.00 
Plain or Fancy Taffetas, 87c. kind at 75c. 


Dress Fabrics in novelties, plain weaves, blacks 


2 ; or colo 
in design or price. 
25 cents upwards to $s. 


rs. Never more attractive 
Samples if you'll write. 
oo a yard. 


Tailor-Made Costumes The favorite of well- 


not enjoyed by many. 


O 
Glo 

















equ 


the 


Carefully made and se 


could ask for. 


, Ages 3 
Boys’Reefers ;° 4 
Of soft and pretty all- 
wool Chinchilla, sailor 
collar, trimmed with 
wide mohair braid. A 
snug-looking gar- 
ment with no 
eee $3.85 
For ages 13 to 20, 
same quality, with vel- 
vet collar, $4.85. 
were never more 
Furs alluring than at 
present. Nothing is 
so helpful as an 
adjunct of faces— 
plain or pretty; but 
it’s well to know 


ric 
Sez 
ski 


anc 





seal garments, and < 
over exclusive furriet 


Handkerchiefs }i!"' 


dressing women. 


Ours are said to have a distinctive style-touch 


As low as $5.00, but $7.50, 


$10.00 and $12.00 secure costumes you'd be 
proud of. Catalogue pictures them out, and tells 
you all about them. Want it? 


ur Daubrey French Kid 
ves, Men’s or Women’s, at 


$1.50, guaranteed to be the 


al of any $2.00 glove made 


orsold. All fastenings, colors 


and sizes. 

’ In sympathy 
Women’s with the mili 
Jackets tary spirit en- 


gendered by 
late war, the new jackets 
have quite a mili- 
tary expression. 
Here is oneof heavy 
all-wool Cheviot, 
double-breasted, 
and square mili- 
tary shoulders. 
Well made, well 
trimmed, and very 
stylish looking. 


The Price, 
$7.50 


Only one of a 
superb line, which 
you'll find in the 
catalogue if you 
send for it. 


Boys’ Knee 
Pants Suits 
Ages 3to13. Of 


black or blue Cheviot, or neat fancy mixtures, 


wed throughout with silk. 


Stylish as the most particular mother $3 85 
. 


- 





the seller when buying 


them. The on ~ repre- 
sents a stylis 


1 coliarette in 
h combination of Electric 
al and Genuine Krimmer, 
ns carefully matched and 


joined; yoke is arranged in 
the new pointed effect, back 


i front; high storm collar, 


verfectly shaped; lined with 
1andsome brocaded satin in 


both light and dark 
effects. Collarette is 
finished throughout in 


the best man- 
ner. Price, $10. 00 


Plenty more in the finely 


illustrated Catalogue, 
which is yours for the asking. 
We make a specialty of fine 


an show a great saving 
s. 

lreds accepted our August 
in this magazine to send, 


on approval, 6.Women’s fine embroidered Swiss 
Handkerchiefs for $1.00, to be paid for if kept, or 
returned if not wanted. None came back. We 
repeat that offer, or will send 6 Women’s pure 


Linen, richly embroi 


dered Handkerchiefs of 


Fall importation, at $1.50. Pay for them after you 


see them. 


goodness of the S. & C. 


| S. & C. School Shoe If everybody knew the 
| 


Special School Shoe, n 







tops, straight- 


soles, al! 
or lace 





Girls’ Reefer **°54' 


cloths, 


military epaulets over shoulder; 


obody would buy anything 


else. Of Kid or plump box Calf, kangaroo 


oxed, back-stays, solid 


oak-tan soles, square edge, but- 


ton or lace, and all sizes. Price, $2.00 


Our Women’s S. & C. Special Shoe 
$3.00, in soft, glossy Kid, flexible 


newest toe shapes, button 
, is confidently offered as 


the equal of any $4.00 shoe 


sold anywhere. Your size 
is here. 


Men’s Shoes, in Calf, 
Vici Kid lined with Calf, 
Waterproof Winter Tans 
and Patent Leather, at 
$3.50 and $5.00. No risk 
in ordering these All 
sizes. 


o14. Intwo-toned Bouclé 
new-shaped collar with 
colors: blue, 


green and brown. Very attractive 
garments. Price $6.00 


9 Ages 12to 16. Misses’ extremely 
Misses’ Jacket stylish tailor-made Jackets in 


rough Cheviot cloths, | 
satin: colors: blue a 
and 16 years. 
of a $10.00 coat. The 


Our Mail-Order Depart 


ined throughout with rich 
nd black; sizes: 12, 14 


Has every 


appearance 
price $6.50 


ment is at your service 


Accomplished and experienced buyers are employed 
to carry out your orders. Use freely for information, 
for samples, for purchases 

Address Department L AD 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Philadelphia 


Please address exactly as above. 


I > 
t 


¢ 
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THE FOUR WALLS OF A ROOM 


By Grace P. 


Goodrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 
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DESIGN No. | 
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HE paper to be placed 
upon the walls of a room 
should be consistent. It 
may add much to the 
beauty of the room, or it 

may cause everything in it to 

appear unattractive. A pictorial 
frieze for a child’s room is shown 
in Illustration No. 8, but friezes 





ILLUSTRATION No. 9 


or borders are not, 
asarule, de »sirable 
unless plain paper 
is used on the walls 
below the picture 
moulding. A fig- 
ured paper should 
be carried to the 
ceiling and finished 
with a moulding, as 
shown in Illustra- 
tion No. t1 

Wood sheathing, 
paneled, is an ad- 
mirable wall treat- 
ment for a library 
or hall, as shown in 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 8 


Illustration No. 9. The wood may be left in 
its natural color or painted any shade that 
may be desired. 

Shingling the walls of a room, an example 
of which is given in Illustration No. 10, is a 
unique scheme, but somewhat inconsistent. 

Stenciling is the only wall decoration, 
however, which is durable and at the same 
time absolutely individual—that is, when the 
designs are original with the decorator. 





DESIGN NO. 2 





DESIGN NO. 6 


HATMAN’S hand-made paper, coated 

until saturated with pure linseed oil, 
and allowed to lie flat until required for 
use, is the best material from which to cut 
stencils for wall decoration. 

Good, tough brown paper coated with 
knotting on both sides, and the pattern cut 
out before it becomes too dry and hard, 
answers very well. When paper that is 
















ILLUSTRATION NO. 7 


not tough is used it should have a backing 
of calico pasted on to make it stouter. In 
this case the stencil should be oiled on the 
paper side only, and the calico should receive 
a thin coat of knotting to preserve the fibre. 
After tracing the design on the stencil 
paper, cut out with a sharp knife, following 
the lines carefully. 

In cutting, hold 

Nid the stencil firmly 

and turn it as well 
as the knife. Push 
the knife before you, 
and keep it sharp. 
Glass is the best 
thing to cut on. If 
several sheets of 
paper are firmly 
fastened together 
two or three stencils 
may be cut at once. 
It is advisable to 
cut more than one 
of the repeated fig- 
ures in a pattern, 
and to leave a wide 
margin of plain 
paper all around the design to give 
more support and facility in handling 


+ 
HE paints used in stencil work 
are ‘‘flatting’’ or ‘‘ distemper 


colors.’’ For a brush a suitable sash 


744i) 















DESIGN No. 3 


tool tied up works well. The 
stencil tools bought ready- 
made are apt to get hollow. 
For accuracy use the 
chalk-line, plumb-line and 
rule. Thumb tacks will be 
useful to keep the stencil- 
plate flat against the wail. 
For the corners have some 
extra stencils that can be 
cut up, as it is better to do 
this than try to bend them. 
When stenciling in oil 
or flat color the decorator 
should never use a fresh or 
dry stencil upon the wall. 
A coat of the stencil color should be applied 
and allowed to set slightly before starting 
the work. The stencil-plate should be 
cleaned with turpentine and allowed to dry. 
When distemper or water-color is used 
scrub the stencil with warm water. 
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DESIGN No. 4 


O NOT dip the brush into a 
vessel of color, but spread 
a little of the paint, about the 
thickness of cream, upon a 
palette, so that sufficient may be 
taken up by the brush on the 
tips of the bristles only. Never 
attempt to rub the brush side- 
Ways in distributing the color, 
but always put it on stipple 
fashion. The stippling process 
should be even and regular, and 
not hard enough to spread the 
stencil tool. If it is kept clean, 
as described, a stencil will keep 
its shape, and only one need be 
used throughout the work. 

If the edges of the paper curl 
up, a stencil knife will be ser- 
viceable in holding them down. 
Always commence at the upper 
left-hand corner of a surface and 
work as rapidly as possible to 
the lower right-hand corner. 





ILLUSTRATION 


Illustration No. 7 shows the effect of a 
stenciled pattern on the walls of a dining- 
room. 

A pretty combination of color for Design 
No. 1 would be a yellow ground with the 
stencil a creamy brown a few shades darker. 

Design No. 

















Design No. 
4 requires a 
blue ground, 


DESIGN No. 5 





2 in a rich 
AG? a _/ oa red or green, 
ie with back- 
A Lid % ground a | 
ft ed i ie shade lighter 
af Wy of the same 
Ke; y : color, may be 
| Li . ! used in the 
) ‘ f { livi ‘ 
| , vv 4 } IV ng ° room. 
ee Loe oe a . For Design 
4 4 as ‘ No. 3 paint 
* x. pe4 ve? o/? 
Ke yp a the walls a 
“Dry 2 4 Naud 4 seat rich gray 
, b i green and 
“Baa stencil the | 
4 ( l° “ palms a little 
é fy oR lighter 
Wien Y Aeiliniehn Me Bt aed | 4 set 


and upon this stencil the leaves in a deep | 


shade of green and the grapes in purple. 

For Design No. 5 the walls should be a 
light shade of blue, then stencil with darker 
blue; the scrolls may be of gold or silver. 

Design No. 6 is a dainty Empire design 
for a chamber. The walls should be painted 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 10 


a cream white, and the design then stenciled 
in green and gold with the wreaths and torch 
green, and the flame and ribbon gold. 
very delicate soft shade of green with a good 
deal of white in it. Finish with a green and 
white moulding at the top. 


Use a | 
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BA Handsome Book 


About Mattresses, 
Pillows and Cushions 


MAILED FREE 


Cleaning a 
Hair 
Mattress 


Is not a pleas- 
ing occupation 
—think what 
- you have been 
sleeping on so 
long ! Conquer 

prejudice (if 
you have any), 

and send for 
our book, ‘‘The 
Test of Time,”’ 
, and you will 
- at least learn, 
atourexpense, 

about 


The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic | 5 


Felt Mattress, 
4 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 3 inches, 


Size: 
or any other size you desire. If made in 
Express charges 


two parts, 50 cents extra. 

prepaid anywhere. It pleases and satisfies 
999 out of every thousand persons who 
try it. Our guarantee proves this: 


GUARANTEE : 

Sleep on it for a month, and if it isn’t all 
you have hoped for in the way of a mattress; 
if you don’t believe it to be the equal in clean- 
liness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your money 
back by return mail—‘‘ no questions asked.” 


Patent Exvastic Fer consists of 
airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of 
snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; 
closed in the tick by hand, and never 
mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. Is 
perfectly dry, non-absorbent, aud is 
guaranteed vermin-proof. Tick may 
be removed for washing without 
trouble. Softer and purer than 
hair can BE: no re-picking or re- 
stuffing necessary. 








TRADE- 
MAKK 


Not For Sale at Stores Anywhere 


Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous 
dealers—our name and guarantee is on every mattress. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
117 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
Send for our book, ‘‘ Church Cushions.” 





WILLIAMS’ 


Jersey Cream Toilet Soap 











WHIPPED CREAM is not richer nor softer 
than the lather from 
this exquisite Toilet Soap. It will keep your hands soft 
and smooth, Itis CAREFULLY MEDICATED. 
Sample cake sent to any address oes os of 2e. 
Full-sized cake, 15e. 
ADDRESS DE PART MK NT L 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 





More than a dozen of the best-known 
Cc useful and practical ways to renew 
. | poe J will be sent, on receipt of 
O cents, to any address. 
VIRGINIA Asner, Box 215, Honeoye, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


YEARS AGO A LADY 


who had moved to 
Philadelphia, said to me: 
*“T wouldn’t live again in 
another town if they pre- 
sented me with a home. 
Just think of the variety 
of styles and the saving 
of money in shopping 
here! Where else can 
you find the like of it?” 

No one needs to speak 
80 now. I was the first 
manufacturer of  full- 
fashioned hosiery in the 
United States who sold 
direct to the consumer 
In order to oblige my cus- 
tomers, I take care of 
their shopping. My 
sistanis are women who 
know more about values 
than the average buyer 
does. 


Write me for anything 
you want and I will bring 
the facilities of the largest 
Department Stores to 
your doc. Send me your 
address, and I will mail 
particulars and my 
llustrated pamphlet, 
“From Weaver to Wea! 
er,” with pricelist ! 
Hosi ery. 


PAUL SCH LOSSM ANN, ""Sa40. 
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THE JOURNAL’S LITTLE READERS 


Two Poems, a Story and Some Pictures 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY A. G. 


HIS POINT OF RECKONING 
By Alice Crary 


T* dear coming man 
Who, in eighteen years more, 
Will add one to our National vote, 
Was walking one day, 
As a toddler can, 
The long garden path, to explore and to scan, 
With both pocketed hands in his coat. 


I met him apace, 

And he stopped as ! suid, 

From above the tall top of my rake, 

“ How old are you, pray ?”’ 

Aglow with new grace, 

He lifted his curl-covered head to my face, 
And said, * Three, on my last birthday cake.” 





By irs. S. Se Marwell 


OLLY was a dear little girl who 
lived on a nice large fatm with 
plenty of chickens, cows and 
horses, but Polly never thought 
much about how nice all these 
were, for her father and mother 

were always hard at work, and Polly and the 
rest of the children had tohelp.  Polly’s two 
brothers worked with their father, her sister 
helped her mother in the house, and Polly 
washed the dishes, scoured the knives, fed 
the chickens, and ran errands for the family 
and for all the summer boarders besides. 

One of the boarders, Miss Cary, was 
watching Polly shell peas one morning and 
thinking that she did a great deal of work 
for such a little girl. Finally she said: 

‘* How old are you, Polly?”’ 

** Seven,’’ Polly answered. 

‘You're almost eight,’’ said her mother 


. 
“When is her birthday?’’ Miss 
asked. 

“Why, let me see, it’s this month some 

time—the seventeenth—yes, the seventeenth 
of July. I declare, I’d have forgotten all 
about it if you hadn’t a-spoke,’’ and Mrs 
Jones went on with her work again. 
‘What's a birthday?’’ Polly asked shyly. 
‘““Why, Polly,’’ exclaimed Miss Cary, 
don’t you know? It's the anniversary of 
the day you were born. Didn’t you ever 
have a birthday present, Polly?’’ 

““No,”’ said Polly, looking puzzled. 

““We never have much time for those 
things,’’ Polly’s mother said. ‘It’s ‘bout 
all I can do to remember Christmas.”’ 

‘“Yes, I know,’’ Miss Cary said, but she 
resolved that Polly should ‘* have a birthday.’’ 

When she went down to breakfast the next 
morning Miss Cary met Polly in the hall, 
and putting a little silk purse into her hand 
said kindly, ‘‘ Here, Polly, is something for 
you to buy birthday presents with.”’ 

Polly opened the little bag and found in it 
eight bright silver quarters, and she ran as 
fast as she could to tell her mother. 

‘Land sakes, child!’’ her mother said; 
“that’s too much money for you to spend. 
Better save it. It will buy you a pair of 
shoes and a warm hood this winter.’’ 
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Almost any little girl would have cried at 
this, and Polly’s eyes did fill with tears, but 
as her mother wanted her to help ‘‘ put the 
breakfast on,’’ Polly took the plate of muffins 
Into the dining-room. Miss Cary noticed 
the wet lashes and said, ‘‘ Mrs. Jones, please 
let Polly go down to the store to-day and 
spend her birthday money.’’ 

Mrs. Jones could not refuse this request, 
so after she had put the baby to sleep Polly 
Was allowed to go to the store, which was a 
good two miles away, but the happy little 
girl would have willingly walked five miles 
to spend her precious two dollars. 

It was late in the afternoon when she came 
back, and the boarders were lounging about 
Waiting for the supper-bell to ring. They all 
smiled at the little figure toiling up the road 
With her arms full of bundles. Polly smiled 
radiantly through the dust that covered her 
round little face as she called to Miss Cary: 
‘Oh! I’ve got such lots of things. 
come into the kitchen and see.”’ 

- No, it’s too warm there,’’ Miss Cary 
Said. ‘‘ Come into the parlor, where it’s cool, 
and we can all see.”’ 

So they all went into the house, and Polly 
commenced to unwrap her packages and 
exhibit her purchases 


Cary 


Please 


BOOTH 


‘‘ There,’’ she said, as she tore the paper 
from a queer-shaped bundle, ‘‘this is for 
ma,’’ holding up an egg-beater, ‘‘ ’cause it 
takes so long to beat eggs with a fork.’’ 

The boarders looked at each other in sur 
prise, but Polly was too busy to notice. She 
fairly beamed as she held up a green glass 
necktie-pin for inspection. ‘“Isn’t it 
lovely?’’ she said. ‘‘ It’s for pa, so he'll 
wear a collar like ma wants him to. Of 
course he’ll want to wear such an elegant 
pin, and then he’ll have to wear a tie, and 
then he’ll have to wear a collar. 

‘This isn’t much,’’ she 
opening a small bundle, ‘‘ only a rattle for 
baby. It only cost five cents.’’ 

The boarders looked on in silence as the 
busy little fingers untied strings. No one 
knew whether to laugh or feel sorry. 

It was wonderful what two dollars would 
buy, and not strange that the little girl had 
spent a whole half day shopping. There was 
a blue tie for brother Dan, and a pink one for 
Tim; a yellow hair-ribbon for sister Linda, 
some brass hairpins for grandma, a small 
bottle of cologne for Jake, the ‘‘ hired man,’’ 
and then there was but one package left. 
Polly patted this lovingly before she opened 
it. ‘‘ This is the nicest of all, and it’s for 
you,’’ she said, as she handed Miss Cary 
a box of bright pink writing-paper. ‘* It 
seemed too bad that you only had plain white 
paper to write your letters on when you write 
so lovely, sol got youthis. Ain’t itgrand?”’ 

‘““ Why, it’s beautiful, Polly, dear,’’ Miss 
Cary said, ‘‘ but what have you bought for 
your birthday present? ’”’ 

‘Why, these,’’ said Polly, ‘‘ these are all 
my presents. Presents are something we 
give away, aren't they?’’ and Polly looked 
around, wondering why all were so still. 
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blessed to 


continued, 


“It is more give than to 
receive,’’ said one of the ladies softly. The 
gentlemen looked out of the windows, and 
Miss Cary put her arms around Polly and 
kissed the hot, dusty little face many times 

‘It’s been a lovely day,’’ Polly said as she 
distributed her last gift. ‘‘ I never had any 
presents to give away before and I think 
birthdays are just lovely.’”’ 

The next month, after Miss Cary had 
returned to the city, she had a birthday, and 
there came to Polly a most wonderful doll, 
with lots of beautiful clothes, and a card 
saying, ‘‘ For Polly, on my birthday, from 
Lena Cary,’’ which, by-the-way, immediately 
became the doll’s name. 

And Miss Cary was not the only one who 
caught Polly’s idea of a birthday, for the rest 
of the boarders remembered Polly’s presents, 
and, through the year, as each one’s birthday 
came, Polly received a gift to delight her 
generous little heart. 

When the seventeenth of July came 
around again, though Miss Cary was not at 
the farm, she sent Polly a little silk bag with 
nine silver quarters in it, and Polly still 
thinks ‘* birthdays are lovely.’’ 


*+F 


A LITTLE PESSIMIST 
By Isabel de Witte Kaplan 


HE sad little Princess sat by the sea, 
* Alas,’’ she sighed, “ and alackaday !”’ 
And she rested her book upon her knee, 
And her eyes gazed dreamily far away. 


“ All of my fairy tales end the same 
They lived, and they loved, and then they 
died— 
The wicked enchanter’s always to blame; 
Oh, for something quite new,’’ she cried. 


“I’m sick of my dolls with their china eyes, 
I'm sick of reading of giants and things, 
I’m tired to death of candies and pies, 
I hate my crown and my golden rings.” 


And then her nurse felt of the Royal head, 
Looked at her tongue in a knowing way, 
“Your Highness had better come home to bed. 
You've eaten too many plum tarts to-day.”’ 

* 
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ONE WEEK’S WORK 
By A. G. 


Booth 





**On MONDAY | WASH My DOLLy’sS CLOTHES ” 





‘ON TUESDAY SMOOTHLY PRESS 'EM" 








"ON WEDNESDAY | MEND THEIR LITTLE HOSE" 


"On THURSDAY NEATLY DRESS 'EM' 


"On FPrRIpAY I PLAY 





THEY'RE TAKEN ILL" 





**BuT WHEN SUNDAY COMEs I Say, ‘Lie STILL; 
I'M GOING TO CHURCH WITH MOTHER '" 
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The New Shoe for 
Women 


A revelation in footwear, and to-day the 
standard of the world.. The exquisite styte, 
fine materials and nicety of finish delight the 
eye, and the artistic mod- 
eling affords an ease in 
walking never before 
0ssible. Made in all 
fashionable leathers and 
in twenty-seven styles, 


$3.50 Per Pair 


Trade mark branded ** Sorosis "’ is on every shoe 


into sole of every 
Sorosis Shoe 


If possible, get them of your 
dealer; if he has only a sub- 
stitute to offer, we will send 
them express paid in the United States at the above price. 

Our beautifully illustrated catalogue, with unsolicited 
testimonials from prominent women, mailed free. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., 75 Blake Street, Lyan, Mass. 
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Lazell’s Perfumes 


SUPERIOR IN QUALITY—MEDIUM IN PRICE 
_ The standard for exquisite and lasting odors 


OOO? 
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{ LAZELL’S CARNATION PINK 
( and LAZELL'S MEADOW LILY 


Are new odors, in quality equal to the finest 
, goods made, They cannot be obtained 

from Dry Goods or Department Stores, 
( being for sale by Druggists only. Ask for 
them at vour druggist’s. If he cannot 





{ supply you, send us a postal card at 
( once, and we will see that you are supplied. 
( LAZELL, DALLEY & CO. 

( NEW YORK 
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and The Nursery” 


Is the only magazine for little people of from four 
to ten years old. You will catch older children 
reading it. Illustrated stories teaching truth, 
honesty, gratitude, obedience, charity and kind 
ness make this deligttful little magazine almost 
an education in itself. Used in Boston schools. 


FIFTEEN STORIES AND JINGLES 
THIRTY PICTURES EVERY MONTH 


They are so interesting and entertaining that they 
keep the little ones quiet and amused, at the same 
time imparting information and instruction, The 
illustrations are thoroughly American, and modern 
instvleand dress, Everything objectionable, either 
in matter or expression, is carefully excluded. 

fhe regular subscription price is $1.00 a vear, but 
to get new subscribers Twill make a special offer of 


One Dollar for Fifteen Numbers, 


one @ month. Send the dollar to-day and get 
not only twelve numbers, beginning January, 
1899, but also the October, November and De- 
cember numbers of this year, and eight paper 
French dolls, beautifully dressed, FREE. 


LAURENCE ELKUS 
196 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Is Baby About to Walk? 


Procure a pair of ANKLE SUP- 
PORTERS and prevent all deform- 
ities of legs and ankles. Equally 
good for adults for weak, sprained, 
deformed or broken ankles. 
Circulars and Testimonials Free. 


R. H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 
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THE RIGHT FOOD FOR DIFFERENT MEN 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
*DOMESTIC ‘LESSONS: NUMBER TEN 


HAT’S one man’s poison 
is another’s meat”’ refers, 
without doubt, to the 
heading under which I 
write. Had Nature in- 
tended one sort of food 
to supply all the wants of 

man, one sort only would have 
been given. Men under different 

conditions, in different climates, 
and those following different 
occupations, must certainly have 
different foods. The wise stock- 
keeper does not feed alike his 
race and draft horses, or his setter and pug. 

A display of this same intelligence among 
human beings would in another generation 
show marked improvement in the race. 

The soluble, light diet, so well suited to 
the quiet life of old age, would not suffice 
for the activity of youth. Brain workers 
indoors require less heat food than out-of- 
door workers. The commercial, the literary, 
the athletic, the clerical and the active life 
each require a special modification of diet. 

y 
THE INDOOR AND THE OUTDOOR WORKER 

HE delicate machinery of the sensitive 
person cannot bear the rough, heavy food 
suitable for the one of coarser nature. The 
man in the opex air finds pork and beans 
suited to his taste, and, with a slice of brown 
bread and a cup of coffee to complete his 
breakfast, can do hard manual labor with 
perfect ease until the noon hour, while the 
clerk or bookkeeper, stooping over his desk 
iaa close, illy ventilated room, digests with 
difficulty his breakfast of two soft-boiled eggs 
and toast. If he takes a heavier breakfast he 
finds in a year or two indigestion, chronic 
constipation and liver trouble are his closest 
friends. If the man out-of-doors took the two 
soft-boiled eggs with a bit of bread he would 
be completely exhausted before the morning’s 
work was half finished. From this alone it is 

easy to understand that there is naturally a 

correct diet for differently occupied men. 


+ 
WORK WHICH REGUIRES A STOOPING POSTURE 


HE gardener, who is constantly stooping, 
finds it impossible to take soup or liquid 
food until the close of his day’s work. He 
is constantly having water-brash. His stom- 
ach, by the position which he must of necessity 
assume while at work, is not in its best 
working attitude. A light, concentrated 
breakfast of beef carefully broiled, or an egg 
with a bit of toast, no liquid; a luncheon 
composed of whole wheat bread, and perhaps 
cheese, or a slice of mutton or beef, would 
give him quite sufficient nourishment for the 
day’s work. At night he may, with satisfac- 
tion, eat and digest a hearty dinner. 

The tailor, as well as the dressmaker, sit- 
ting in a stooping position, finds it difficult 
to digest even a light breakfast or luncheon. 
They, too, should have their heavy meal after 
the day’s work is over: Shoemakers, like 
tailors and dressmakers, contract a peculiar 
sort of dyspepsia, due no doubt to the pres- 
sure upon the stomach. It would be the 
work of a philanthropist to insist upon loose 
dress and an upright position in all manu- 
factories where trades of this kind are carried 
on. Constipation, so universal among this 
class of people, may be removed by the free 
use of water, plenty of butter on the bread, 
and a salad at least once a day. ‘Tea should 
under no circumstances be used. 


+ 
THE NECESSITY FOR PLENTY OF WATER 


HE foundryman, standing before the open 
furnace, would be much better in health 

if he drank at least forty ounces of water a 
day and cut from his diet all alcoholic and 
malt beverages. He must keep up a rapid 
evaporation from the skin to carry off the 
excessive heat. His food should contain a 
small amount of easily digested starchy 
foods; one top green vegetable; lean meats, 
with the exception of pork and veal, and sub- 
acid fruits. He should have his heavy meal 
at night, taking sufficient time before for a 
bath, and a thorough rub to cool and rest his 
body. The lead-worker should eat a good 
breakfast, a light luncheon composed of a 
glass of milk and cream, and a good dinner. 









* Mrs. Rorer’s Domestic Lessons began in the 
January issue of the Journal, and will continue 
throughout the year. The lessons which have 
been given thus far are: 

Do We Eat Too Much Meat? . ° tam 
What Indigestion Really Means ebruary 


What to Eat When You Have Indi- 
estion . ° ° ° ° . March 

The Best Food for a Growing Child April 
When Unexpected Company Arrives ay 
Fruits as Foods and Fruits as Poisons June 
The Best Foods for Stout and Thin 

Women. ° ° ° ‘ ° july 
The Best Diet for Bloodless Girls August 
School Lunches for Children September 


In the next (the November) issue of the Journal 
Mrs. Rorer wili give her ‘“‘ Prize Dollar Dinners 
for a Family of Four.”’ 


FOR MEN WHO LEAD SEDENTARY LIVES 
NOCCUPIED people, living largely for 
pleasure without the need of doing any 
real work, should eat light, easily digested 
food, but as a rule directly the opposite 
method is followed, consequently among this 
class sufferers from apoplexy, paralysis, 
Bright’s disease, rheumatism and gout are to 
be found. 

In temperate climates the clerk, the office 
man, the salesman, people living the larger 
portion of the time indoors, should look 
largely to the vegetable world for their source 
of food. Their nitrogenous foods should be 
of an easily digested sort. While I have no 
sympathy with any form of diet which tends 
to restrict the food of man, I would still have 
him remember that animal food in over- 
abundance will produce just the line of 
diseases so common among the American and 
English people—the world’s beef eaters— 
uric acid conditions, Bright’s disease, rheu- 
matism and gout. For some unknown reason 
it seems firmly fixed in the minds of many 
that meat is the only thing that gives strength, 
and it is exceedingly difficult to make the 
average person believe the contrary. 


+. 
THE PROPER DIET FOR AN EDITOR 


HE overtaxed editor will find that three 
or four meals, taken at the proper time 
and composed of the proper food, will make 
his work much easier and his life more worth 
the living. He may be called at ten or 
eleven in the morning, and, after his bath, 
drink a cup or two of very weak clear tea. 
At one o’clock he may partake of a light 
breakfast composed of fruit, a bowl of some 
well-cooked cereal with cream, and a piece 
or two of pulled bread. During the afternoon 
the larger portion of his work may be 
accomplished, and for his dinner at seven 
o’clock a menu consisting of soup, beef or 
mutton carefully cooked, never fried, a 
well-baked potato, or boiled rice, and lettuce, 
cress, spinach or chicory salad with French 
dressing, a wafer and a bit of cheese will 
suffice. If his work continues far into the 
night he may at one o’clock A. M. have a 
glass of koumys, a glass of hot milk, a glass 
of buttermilk, a small saucer of junket; ora 
small bit of chocolate placed in the mouth to 
melt and be slowly swallowed. Heavy food 
of any kind should be avoided at bedtime. 


~ 
PLUMBERS’ AND IRON-WORKERS’ DIETS 


LUMBERS, who inhale more or less of the 
fumes arising from the process of heating 
lead and other materials, may retain their 
good health, or even improve poor health, by 
a careful diet composed largely of well-cooked 
cereals with cream, whole wheat bread and 
butter, carefully cooked green vegetables, 
and a small amount of nitrogenous food. 

The iron-workers, especially those where 
filing and planing are going on, would find 
it greatly to their advantage to cut from their 
diet all alcoholic beverages and malt liquors 
that so largely disarrange the condition of 
the kidneys, heart and liver, and certainly 
interfere with the proper action of the lungs. 
It is said by many observers that the black 
deposits in the lungs of these men are rarely 
found among the temperate. 

Miners, who labor in the dark and are con- 
fined below ground in places deficient in 
oxygen, suffer largely from indigestion, and 
are frequently anemic. These, of all people, 
should avoid alcohol in any form, and should 
take just sufficient food during mining hours 
to keep them from being hungry. An abun- 
dant, wholesome breakfast, a light luncheon in 
the mine at noon, a full dinner at six or half- 
past six, when they leave the mine and are 
thoroughly clean, should be their motto. 


+ 
WHEN TRAVELING EAT LIGHT MEALS 


Sage sisdahed traveling, either for business or 

pleasure, are exceedingly unwise to take 
large meals. They should eat just enough to 
satisfy hunger. The commercial traveler is 
rushing in and out from place to place, trying 
his best to create a good impression upon. the 
man to whom he wishes to sell. He is more 
or less excited, and is frequently in a state of 
nervousness until the sale is made, all of 
which tends to retard digestion. For him I 
would advise a very light breakfast, a light 
noonday meal, and at five o’clock, if possible, 
the main meal of the day. This last meal 
should be composed of an easily digested, 
mixed diet, such as a clear soup, with which 
he may take a bread stick or a piece of good 
bread; this followed by a red meat with two 
vegetables, an entrée, or a dessert; if an 
entrée it may be one composed of either 
chicken or sweetbread, or a nutritious dessert, 
such as whipped cream or ice cream, would 
not be objectionable providing he ate it 
slowly ; he should, however, avoid water 
ices. A bit of cheese and a wafer and a cup 
of coffee to follow. 


RULES FOR THE CONSTANT TRAVELER 

IGHTSEERS, who are traveling from 

place to place in a hurried manner, should 
take just sufficient food to satisfy the appetite 
not more than three times a day; twice would 
be better. Before starting off in the morning 
those who are accustomed to coffee may take 
half a pint mixed with half a pint of milk, 
and nothing else, or half a pint of cereal coffee 
and half a pint of milk, or a cup of cocoa 
made from water to which has been added a 
little cream after the cocoa is placed in the 
cup. At noon, a bowl of cream soup with 
some crackers or zwieback, nothing more. 
At night, after the recreation is over, take 
half an hour for rest, and then have a com- 
fortably good dinner. But in ordering the 
dinner, avoid all fried food, ham, veal, 
sausages, cold tongue and entrées, rich pastry, 
cakes or desserts that are oversweet. Sweet 
things should, as a rule, be avoided by 
people who are traveling; they are usually 
responsible for much of the sick stomach 
with which travelers are afflicted. 

Where traveling must continue for several 
days and nights in succession, and exer- 
cise is light, food should be in accordance. 
Sea and car sickness come from disobedience 
to these rules. While on shipboard drink 
sparingly of water and other liquids; they 
are apt to disagree. 

The diarrhoea which so often comes to 


people while traveling is not caused by the | 


water, as they suppose, but more frequently 
from the unaccustomed diet and overeating. 
They have nothing else to think about, and it 
is eat, eat, from morning until night. Then, 
if unpleasant results occur, they trace them to 
the water at once, begin to take medicine, 
and upset their stomachs and digestive organs, 
making themselves objects of pity from the 
beginning to the end of their journey. 


° 
VALUE OF FOOD CONSISTS IN PROPER COOKING 


ED meats, broiled, boiled, baked or 
roasted, are admirable food for those 
who need them. Fried or overcooked they 
are almost worthless. Bread well made and 
baked may be the ‘‘ staff of life’’; badly 
made and baked it is the usual source of 
‘‘sour stomach,’’ The true value of a dish 
depends more upon the proper choice, com- 
binations and cookery of the ingredients, 
than upon the quantity of solid, nutritious 
matters found by a laboratory analysis of the 
uncooked materials. It is to be hoped that 
as time passes our women may be sufficiently 
impressed by the growing lack of intelli- 
gence in the servants who work in our 
kitchens to study cookery as a_ science; 
then they may be able, without the assistance 
of drugs, to digest the God-given foods. 

We all know, or should, at least, that an 
egg lightly cooked will digest in half the 
time that it will take to digest one hard- 
boiled. In winter, in cold climates, the car- 
bonaceous foods should be increased; in sum- 
mer heat, use in their place sub-acid fruits 
and green vegetables, and a less proportion 
also of flesh foods. 

Watch carefully the people at summer 
resorts calling for heavy foods, and complain- 
ing if they do not get, on the Fourth of 
July, as large a joint as they would have for 
Christmas dinner. It is a lack of thought and 
common sense in these directions which pro- 
duces the numerous ills and incurable diseases 
so frequently met with in every-day life. 


> 
A DAY IN WINTER—FOR AN OUTDOOR LABORER 








[ BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal Cream 
Eggs Bread 
L Coffee 
LUNCHEON | 
Cream Soup Toast 


Hash Baked Potatoes 


Cabbage Salad 


Apple Slump 


DINNER 

Bean Soup 
Roasted Mutton 

Stewed Turnips 

Spinach Salad, Oil or Cream Dressing | 

Raisin Roll, Egg Sauce 

Coffee | 


Boiled Rice 
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A DAY IN SUMMER—FOR AN CUTDOOR LABORER 





{ BREAKFAST 
Fruit Toast 
Coffee 

or 
Cdffee and Rolls 





LUNCHEON 


Baked Tomatoes 
Cheese Soufflé 





—— 


Peas 








DINNER 4 
Tomato Soup 
Broiled Steak Stewed Cabbage 
Peas 
Lettuce Salad 


Toast Cheese 





Melon 
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When THE wick is the culprit. ‘‘THE 
BROWN WICK” does not clog nor creep, 
needs little trimming or care. Send 
your name for a FREE sample. 


| « Marshall 


process” WICK 


Is wick perfection; insuring a steady, 
brilliant flame. 
Endorsed by the Standard Oil Co. 


Used by the leading lamp, stove and 
heater manufacturers, and made for every 
kind of burner known, 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 











Blue Label 
Ketchup— 


the kind you’d like 
to make at home 


if you could— 
at grocers 
refuse substitutes 


WRITE US FOR BOOKLET 


Curtice Brothers Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








ee 
husks. Unique, delightful. 
mailed for loein siamps. 
Booklet sent on request. 
ARMOUR PARKING CO. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


* NEW COOKING LESSONS: 


HE dessert may be considered 
the luxurious part of the dinner, 
and while many think it quite 
as important as the soup and 
salad, it must be remembered 
that the appetite should not be 
fully gratified before reaching 
this portion. Persons requir- 
ing fatty matter will find whipped cream 
and the Bavarian cream desserts just suited 
to their conditions. In out-of-town places 
where it is almost impossible to secure fresh 
meat, desserts containing eggs and milk are 
advisable. The heavy puddings containing 
a mixture of fruits should be used only occa- 
sionally, and then in very small quantities. 
We are all by far better without them. 

To make vanilla souffié, put half a pint of 
milk over the fire; moisten two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and one of cornstarch in a little 
cold milk; add to the boiling milk, and stir 
to a smooth, thick paste, when take from the 
fire, and add hastily the yolks of four eggs 
and then the well-beaten whites. Fill into 
greased custard-cups, stand in a baking-pan 
partly filled with boiling water, and bake in 
a moderate oven for fifteen minutes. While 
these are baking make some vanilla sauce by 
mixing together one tablespoonful of flour 
and half a cup of sugar; add hastily half a 
pint of boiling water; stir until boiling, and 
pour while hot over one well-beaten egg. 
Beat for a moment and add a teaspoonful of 
vanilla, or mace, orange or caramel and 
vanilla, or lemon alone may be used. 


’ 
CARAMEL CUSTARDS AND CARAMEL PUDDING 


sae MAKE little caramel custards, put halfa 
cup of sugar into an iron saucepan, and 
stir over the fire until a golden brown and 
melted. Pour into six custard-cups, and twirl 
the cups that they may be lined with the 
caramel. Beat three eggs without separating ; 
add three tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, 
a cup and a half of milk, and mix thoroughly. 
Fill the custard-cups, stand in a baking-pan 
in boiling water; bake in a moderate oven 
from fifteen to twenty minutes, until the 
custards are solid and jellylike. Turn each 
into an individual dish. They must be turned 
while hot from the cups, but served cold. 

To make caramel pudding, put one pint of 
milk in a double boiler. Melt half a cup of 
sugar as for caramel custard; when melted 
add four tablespoonfuls of boiling water; 
allow the mixture to boil for a moment and 
add it to the milk. Take from the fire and 
add a teaspoonful of vanilla. When cool, 
not cold, stir in hastily four eggs thoroughly 
beaten with two tablespoonfuJs of sugar. 
Pour the mixture into a mould; stand ina pan 
of boiling water, and bake in the oven until 
jellylike. Stand aside in the mould until 
cold. Serve plain or with whipped cream. 


7 
DESSERTS OF BAVARIAN CREAM 


O MAKE chocolate Bavarian cream, put 
two ounces of chocolate in a double boiler ; 
when melted add a pint of milk and stir until 
the milk is scalding hot. Add half a cup of 
sugar, take from the fire; add a teaspoonful 
of vanilla, and half a box of gelatine that has 
been soaked in half a cup of cold water for 
half an hour. Strain into a basin, which 
stand in another of ice water or cracked ice. 
When this mixture begins to thicken fold in 
carefully one pint of cream whipped to a stiff 
froth. Turn at once into a mould and stand 
away to harden. Serve cold. 

All Bavarian creams may be made after 
this rule, keeping the proportions the same 
and changing the amount of sugar to suit the 
ingredients used. For instance, a strawberry 
Bavarian cream may be made by soaking half 
a box of gelatine in half a cup of cold water 
for half an hour. Mash sufficient strawber- 
ries to make one pint of strawberry juice; 
add two-thirds of a cup of sugar, and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Then melt the 
gelatine over hot water, add to the straw- 
berry juice and sugar, strain into a basin, 
and stand in another of ice water; stir con- 
stantly until the mixture begins to congeal, 
then fold in one pint of cream whipped to a 
Stiff froth. You will notice here that, instead 
of the pint of chocolate, I have mentioned a 
pint of strawberry juice and a little more 
Sugar, but the same proportion of gelatine 
and cream should, of course, be used. 


— 





*Mrs. Rorer’s new series of Cooking Lessons, 
which began in the Journal of February last, will 
continue throughout the ear. The lessons 
which have been given thus far are: 


The Apple in Thirty-Five Ways, . February 
king for the Sick and Convalescent, March 


Proper Cooking for the Nursery, April 

Strawberries in Thirty Ways, wd 

peitty Soups Without Meat, . ° jaty 

Sed Kinds of Summer Sandwiches, July 

4 reed ofthe Woods,. . . . August 
ickling and Canning for Winter . September 


The subject of Mrs. Rorer’s next Cooking 
; which will appear in the November issue 


of the Io . A 7 
Attrach or eb will be “‘ Winter Vegetables Made 


NUMBER NINE 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE OF GELATINE 

HARLOTTE RUSSE is made by cover- 
ing half a box of gelatine with half a 

cup of cold water and soaking it for half an 
hour. Whip a pint and a half of cream to a 
stiff froth, turn it gently into a basin, which 
stand in another of cracked ice or ice water. 
Sprinkle over two-thirds of a cup of powdered 
sugar and add a teaspoonful and a half of 
vanilla. Stand the gelatine over hot water, 
stir until dissolved, strain into the cream, 
stir at once and continuously until it begins 
to congeal. Have ready, lined with sponge 
cake or lady-fingers, small or large moulds. 
Pour the cream in, and stand at once in a 
cold place. This may be served without the 
cake, and would then be velvet cream. Plain 
charlotte may also be varied by adding with 
the sugar, and before adding the gelatine, half 
a cup of fruit, such as strawberries cut into 
small pieces, or a few whole raspberries, or, 
later in the season, a few conserved cherries 
or pineapple, or even chopped dates or 
chopped figs. With the latter mixture, be- 
side the vanilla, add a teaspoonful of caramel 
flavoring, and then call it Egyptian pudding. 


+ 
WAFER PUDDINGS AND POP-OVERS 


AFER puddings are made by placing one 
pint of milk ina double boiler. When 
hot add a quarter of a pound of butter, stir 
until melted; add hastily half a pint of sifted 
pastry flour; stir until you have a smooth 
dough; take from the fire, and when lukewarm 
add five eggs well beaten. Beat the mixture 
continuously for ten minutes, then cover and 
stand in a warm place for an hour. Put a 
tablespoonful into greased, hot gem-pans, 
and bake in a moderately quick oven for forty 
minutes. This proves most delicious served 
very hot with a liquid pudding sauce. 

To make pop-overs, beat two eggs without 
separating, and add to them half a pint of 
milk. Pour this carefully, stirring all the 
while, into half a pint of sifted flour. Strain 
at once into greased, hot gem-pans, and bake 
in a moderately quick oven for at least thirty- 
five minutes. If not sufficiently baked they 
will fall when taken from the oven. 

To make mock charlotte, moisten four level 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch in half a cup of 
cold water. Add hastily one pint of boiling 
water and cook one minute; add half a cup 
of sugar, take from the fire, and pour slowly 
into the well-beaten whites of four eggs, 
beating all the while. Turn into a mould 
that has been rinsed with cold water, and 
stand aside to cool. Serve with a French 
custard sauce made by beating the yolks of 
the eggs with four tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
adding to them one pint of scalding milk. 
Cook until it is the thickness of cream; then 
take from the fire, and add a teaspoonful of 
vanilla, or any desired flavor. 

Cream cornstarch pudding may be made by 
using the same measurements and manipula- 
tion, substituting milk for water. This may 
be changed into a chocolate cream pudding 
by adding to the milk, before adding the 
cornstarch, two ounces of grated chocolate; or 
into coffee cream by using instead of milk 
one pint of moderately strong coffee. 


7 
DANDY PUDDING AND APPLE SLUMP 


Eh MAKE dandy pudding, put one quart of 
milk into a double boiler; add two table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch; moisten; cook until 
smooth; add half a cup of sugar; take from 
the fire, and add the yolks of four eggs. 
Turn at once into a dish that has been previ- 
ously lined with slices of buttered bread or 
pieces of stale cake. Put at once into a mod- 
erate oven to bake for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. Beat the whites of the eggs until light; 
add to them four tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar; beat until stiff and dry. Heap these 
over the top of the pudding and brown. 
Among the homely, palatable and rather 
wholesome desserts are apple slump, black- 
berry roly-poly and raisin roll. These, with 
junket and apple dumplings, form the des- 
serts largely used by the country folks. 
Apple slump may be converted into black- 
berry slump, peach slump and huckleberry 
slump by substituting these for apples. Peel 
six good-sized apples, and cut them into 
quarters; remove the cores; put them into a 
saucepan with one quart of water; stew gently 
for ten minutes while you make a crust by 
rubbing one tablespoonful of butter into one 
pint of flour; add a teaspoonful of baking 
powder and half a teaspoonful of salt, moisten 


with two-thirds of a cupful of milk. The 
dough should be soft, but not sticky. Roll 
it out lightly and cut into biscuits. Add 


another pint of water to the apples, and when 
boiling stand your biscuits all over the top. 
Do not allow them to go under the water. 
Cover the kettle and cook for ten minutes 
without lifting the lid. Arrange the biscuits 
around the edge of the platter. Turn the 
apple into the centre and serve hot with a 
pitcher of milk or cream and sugar 


DUTCH HUCKLEBERRY AND PEACH PUDDINGS 

Dyers huckleberry pudding is made by 

beating two eggs without separating until 
light. Add atablespoonful of butter and half 
a pint of milk. Sift a cup anda half of flour 
with one teaspoonful of baking powder; add 
it to the eggs and milk, beat thoroughly; 
pour into a greased, shallow baking-pan. 
Cover the top thickly with huckleberries, 
sprinkling over half a cupful of granulated 
sugar, and bake in a quick oven for twenty 
minutes. Serve hot with milk or cream. 
Peaches, blackberries or apples may be used. 

To make peach pudding, boil in one pint 
of water for ten minutes, two good-sized 
peaches pared and stoned. Cool. Beat two 
eggs without separating until light; add 
gradually the stewed peaches; add a table- 
spoonful of melted butter and three cups of 
flour into which you have sifted two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Pour this mixture 
into a baking-pan, and cover the top with 
halves of pared peaches; sprinkle a quarter 
of a cupful of sugar over the top, and bake in 
a moderately quick oven for twenty minutes. 
This should be served with hot sauce, or 
eaten with plain cream or milk. 

A white potato pudding may be made by 
grating four good-sized peeled potatoes into 
a quart of milk; add half a cupful of sugar, 
stir until dissolved, adding a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Beat two eggs without separating; 
add them to the milk and potato; mix thor- 
oughly, turn into a baking-dish, stand in a 
pan of boiling water, and bake in a moderate 
oven until thick and jellylike. Serve cold. 


7 
DELICIOUS RICE PUDDINGS 


RICE meringue, the old-fashioned rice 

pudding, and the sponges may be made 
on Saturday for Sunday’s dinner. Boil one 
cup of rice in a pint of water until tender; 
drain and add to one pint of milk, then stir 
in two ounces of butter and the yolks of four 
eggs beaten with one cup of sugar; add the 
grated yellow rind and juice of one good- 
sized lemon. Turn this into a baking-dish 
and bake for half an hour. Beat the whites 
of the eggs until foamy; add four tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar, and beat until stiff 
and white. 
ding, dust thickly with powdered sugar; 
brown and serve quite cold. 

Another delicious rice pudding is made 
by washing four tablespoonfuls of rice and 
adding it to two quarts of cold milk, four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a grating of nutmeg 
and half a cupful of raisins. 
into a slow oven, and cook continuously for 
an hour and a half, stirring down the thin 
crust as fast as it forms over the top of the 
milk. Before taking the pudding out, how- 
ever, allow the crust to remain until paper- 
like and dark brown. Stand at once in a 
cool place and serve with cream. 


+ 
PEACH SPONGE AND GOOSEBERRY FOOL 


‘O MAKE peach sponge, pare and remove 
the stones from one pound of nice ripe 
peaches. Boil together half a pound of sugar 
and half a pint of water for just a moment; 
skim, and add the peaches. Cooktwo minutes; 
take from the fire and press through a sieve; 
add the juice of one lemon. Stir in half a 
box of gelatine that has been soaked in half a 
cupful of cold water for half an hour; stir 
until the mixture begins to congeal, and then 
fold in the well-beaten whites of three eggs. 
Turn into a mould, and stand at once in a 
cool place. Make a sauce from the yolks of 
the eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sugar and a 
pint of milk. Cook as you would a soft cus- 
tard. Add a little grated rind of a lemon, 
and stand the mixture in a cool, dry place. 
Apples, pears or any other small fruits may 
be substituted for peaches. 

To make a gooseberry fool, top and stem one 
quart of ripe gooseberries; stew them for ten 
minutes with one pint of water and a cupful 
of sugar; press through a sieve and add a 
tablespoonful of butter and the beaten yolks 
of four eggs. Turn at once into a glass dish. 
If this is to be used on Sunday, and made 
on Saturday, the whites of the eggs may be 
beaten on Sunday morning. When foamy 
add four tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, 
and beat until stiff and dry. Heap over 
the top, and serve at once. 


- 
RICE DUMPLINGS, JUNKET AND CUSTARD 


Rice dumplings are made by boiling a cup- 

ful of rice in two quarts of water for 
twenty minutes. Drain. Have ready either 
apples or peaches. Wring from cold water 
your dumpling-cloths, or squares of cheese- 
cloth; put in the centre of each square suffi- 
cient rice to make a round the size of a com- 
mon saucer and about half an inch thick; put 
in the centre of this one peach or half an 
apple; gather the corners of the cloth, folding 
it over, making the rice an even thickness over 
the fruit in the shape of a ball. Tie tightly, 
throw these into a kettle of boiling water, and 
boil for ten minutes. Remove the cloths, and 
serve hot with cream or hard sauce. 

Junket and cold custard are excellent for 
desserts. Heat the milk to blood tempera- 
ture, sweeten and flavor. Then add suffi- 
cient rennet to congeal. Allow the milk to 
remain quiet in a warm place for ten minutes. 
When solid and firm put at once into a cold 
place. Serve plain or with cream. 





Editor’s Note—Mrs. Rorer’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title ‘“‘Mrs. Rorer’s 
Answers to Questions,” will be found on page 36 
of this issue of the Journal. 
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Heap over the top of the pud- | 
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Your 
Food 


looks best, tastes best, digests 
best, when you shorten or fry it 
with Cottolene. Why? Because a : 
combination of pure refined vege- : 
table oil and choice beef suet is 
cleaner, more wholesome, more 
nutritious, and more easily di- 
gested than impure and greasy 
animal fats which may contain 
disease germs and create dyspepsia. 


Cottolenc 


: is endorsed and recommended by 
; cooking and medical authorities, 
and is used by thousands of dis- 
criminating housewives in_pref- 
erence to any other cooking fat. 


wae 








The genuine is sold 
everywhere in one to 
ten pound yellow tins, 
with our trade-marks 
—‘Cottolene” and 
steer’s head in cotton- 
plant wreath—on every 
tin. Not guaranteed if 
sold in any other way, 





MADE ONLY BY 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Montreal 
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DELICIOUS 
LDESSERTS 

.\ 


*** Taint nun too much, kuz it’s Knoxes" 


Ask Your Grocer for 


Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 


2 qt. package postpaid, 1 5c. (2 for 25c.) 
Pure, Delicate, Granulated. 
Endorsed by all cooking school instructors. 


Pink Gelatine 
for fancy desserts with every package 


Try Knox's Acidulated Gelatine 
It requires only water, flavor and sugar. 
At your Grocer’s, or pint sample postpaid, 5 cts. 
Cc. B. KNOX, Johnstown. N. Y. 


Bro-man-gel-on 


The Most Delicious 
7\\ Dessert 
Jelly 


It’s convenient prepa- 
ration (by simply add- 
ing boiling water), as well 
as its purity and delicacy, 
place it at the head of all desserts. 
Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, 
Strawberry and Cherry 
Obtain it from your grocer, or send 6 cents in 
stamps to pay postage, and we will mail, Free, 
1 box, half original size. One trial will convince. 


STERN & SAALBERG, *** 














West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 








COCOA and 
CHOCOLATES 


For Eating, Drinking, Cooking, 
Baking, ete. 








Purity of Material \° 
and Deficieusness of Flavor 
Unexcelled 


For Sale at Our Stores 
and by 











Grocers Everywhere 
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Edited by Mrs. 
HEART TO HEART TALKS 


Tar AM CONSTANTLY asked by girls, 
e =6in letter or in person: ‘* How shall 
I form a Circle?’’ Now, I am 
going to tell you how 1 would do 
if I were in your place, and advise 
you to do as I did when the first 
Circle was formed. I invited 
four of my intimate friends to 
meet at my house at a certain time, and then I 
told them what I had been thinking about, and 
suggested the forming of a ‘‘ little sister- 
hood.’’ They liked the idea, and then I 
asked them each one to select from the circle 
of their friends one whom they thought would 
join us. They did so, and at the next meet- 
ing we formed what would now be called 
a‘‘ Circle.’’ Ihave told you before that they 
made me their President, just for the same 
reason that they will make you the President 
of the Circle which you are about to start. 
Invite a few of your intimate friends who 
wish to do some useful work to come to your 
house to talk it over, and the probability is 
that each one will have another friend she 
would like to place in the Circle. Invite such 
during the week; then, at your next meeting, 
elect officers. A President, Secretary and 
Treasurer you must have, and you may have, 
in addition to your Recording Secretary, a 
Corresponding Secretary, if you wish, and 
advise each one of the officers you elect to 
make a careful study of the duties of her office. 


ss 
A BOOK WHICH WILL HELP YOU 

CG a book on parliamentary law. This 
will be especially useful for the 
President. There are many well-educated 
women to-day who do not know how to 
put a motion in a business meeting for the 
simple reason that they were never educated 
along those lines. You will have to do with 
much in the coming time that your mothers 
never thought of, and you must be educated. 
This Order of ours is, in an unusual manner, 
an educational Order along many lines. So 
start right. ‘‘I don’t know how’”’ can only 
be met with doing: you learn how in doing. 
I would have stated times for the meeting of 
the Circle: once a week, or once in two 
weeks, as you see best. Then comes the 
choosing of work to do, for a Circle means 
doing something. Of course your work may 
change from time to time as needs require. 
I visited Oswego some time ago and was 
much interested in the work that the com- 
bined Circles of Oswego had been doing. 
All the Circles in all the different churches 
met together and formed a union for a 
special work, and a President for the union 
was elected. There was no mention for the 
time of Episcopal or Presbyterian or Methodist 
or any other church; the Circles all banded to 
raise money in their own way to endow a 
bed, at a cost of five thousand dollars, in 
memory of the Mrs. Johnson who formed the 

first Circle in Oswego, New York. 


y 
WORK WHICH THE SPECIAL CIRCLES DO 


HEN their special work is about fin- 
ished these Circles retire and take up 
any other work that comes to their hand. 
Some of them are what. we call ‘‘ Church 
Circles,’’ doing work usually under the direc- 
tion of their pastors for the benefit of their 
own individual church; and yet, at the call 
of any great outside need, they devote all 
their energies to the one publicneed. Inthis 
way hospitals have been built, day nurseries 
started and sustained, and much work done 
outside of any church. I know noble enter- 
prises where those of widely different faith 
all work together lovingly for some charity. 
But you may say, ‘‘ You are wandering 
from your subject, Mrs. Bottome. Finish 
the Circle you started. Shall we only talk 
of our work in our Circle that you have 
been telling us to start, or shall we use any of 
the hour for any personal improvement, by 
reading, etc?’’ Well, I would advise you to 
take half the time for your own improvement. 
Let all bring some sewing or embroidery, for 
probably you may be able to sell whatever 
you may be making, as the first thing that 
will confront you will be the need of money. 
How will you get it? When the Treasurer 
is called on to report she will want to 
say that she has something in the treasury. 
Perhaps you could afford twenty-five cents 
a year besides the ten cents apiece that you 
will send to the headquarters with your 
name and address, receiving in return 
your membership card and the information 
that you have been enrolled at the head- 
quarters, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, as 
members of the International Order; for we 
all join the Order individually, and pay an 
annual fee of ten cents each, and at the head- 
quarters we get our crosses—the little silver 
crosses with 1886 on them (the year we 
started). The cross is our badge, and has 
accomplished so much simply by being worn, 
to say nothing of what it has done for us indi- 
vidually by reminding us of the One we serve. 





Margaret Bottome 


A CIRCLE WHICH SOME GIRLS FORMED 

PICTURE comes before me now of some 
girls who formed, as I have G rected you, 
a Circle. They knew of a poor woman who 
greatly needed assistance—a widow with a 
number of little children—and they resolved 
to make some clothes. The leader had asked 
me to come in and say a few words to them 
before they should begin their work. The 
reason why I remember that Circle so partic- 
ularly was that they always repeated the 
beautiful hymn of Frances Ridley Havergal 

before they commenced their work. 

* Take my life, and let it be 

Consecrated, Lord, to Thee.”’ 

One young woman, whose name is known 
all over this country, and who is doing so 
nobly for the cause of humanity, wrote me a 
short time ago that she owed all the work she 
is now doing to the start that was given her 
in the direction of helping others by becoming 
a member of a Circle when a very young girl. 
Knowing how to help others is an education. 
I would, if I were you, hear from each one of 
the Circle at your first meeting in regard to 
whether she has. had any idea of what she 
would like to do for the benefit of those less 
favored than herself. If they all say they 
have no idea, then let the President tell 
them to look around, and inquire of their 
mothers or others what special need they see, 
reporting at the next meeting. You see I 
am writing to all parts of the world just now. 
If I knew you were in New York I would say 
write to 48 Henry Street, to our Settlement 
of The King’s Daughters, and they will find 
work for your Circle. Sometime ago I spoke 
to a Circle of young girls who have given 
themselves the name of the ‘ Excelsior 
Circle.’’ What asplendid name! I have no 
doubt that they all know Longfellow’s poem. 


SELECT A NAME THAT MEANS SOMETHING 


COULD tell you so much that would inter- 
est you in regard to that Settlement, but 
giving you the name of ‘‘ Excelsior’’ reminds 
me that you must choose for your Circle a 
name that will mean something. I know of 
a Circle called ‘* The Daisy Circle ’’ that has 
done so much good, composed of some of 
what we call our favored girls of New York 
City. The name ‘‘ Daisy Circle’’ was given 
because the beautiful girl who started the 
Circle and was so devoted to it went away 
one summer time where flowers do not fade, 
and the Circle met without their President 
when the autumn came. Then, when they 
elected another President, they changed the 
name and called themselves by her name. 
Many Circles give themselves the name of 
some favorite flower, ‘‘ Heartsease Circle,’’ 
* Lily-of-the-Valley Circle,’’ and soon. One 
Quaker friend named her Circle ‘‘ The Olive 
Circle,’’ Olive being the name of her mother. 
I have given names without number in the 
years that have passed. They seemed to 
come to me at the time, and an appropriate 
passage of Scripture to the name. I was 
talking a short time ago to a large number of 
Circles in a certain place, and I was urging 
upon them to make the hymn they sang so 
often a reality to them, ‘‘ Guide me, oh, Thou 
Great Jehovah,’’ and right on the spot it 
came to a number that they would like to join 
the Order and form a Circle. When they 
told me, I said, ‘‘ Why not call yourselves the 
* Guided Circle,’ and take for your motto (for 


' they all take mottoes) ‘ He will guide me’?”’ 


* 
A CIRCLE WHICH HAD AN IDEAL 


| GAVE the name of the “‘ Ideal Circle’’ toa 
Circle of young ladies in an Eastern city; 
as I said tothem, ‘‘ Not that you have reached 
your ideal, but that you have one, and are 
striving to make the ideal real.’’ That is 
one of the most prosperous Circles I know of 
to-day. But you are saying, ‘‘ Give us some 
name that is new to you. We would like to 
have a name no other Circle has.’’ Well, I 
do not know of any Circle called the 
‘* Progressive Circle,’? and you might take 
for your motto ‘‘Go forward.’’ Let the verses 
of Longfellow be the inspiration of your 
Circle: 
“Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 


‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


‘Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.” 

Then another name that comes to me I have 
not heard of, the ‘‘ Ambitious Circle,’’ with 
the motto, ‘‘ Strive to excel.’’ Or you might 

call your Circle the ‘‘D. D. Circle,’’ and 

let the ‘ D. D.’’ stand for ‘‘ Determined and 
Devoted,’’ your motto to be ‘‘ This one thing 
I do,’’ (and not, as some one says, ‘‘ These 
forty things I dabble in’’). But I have such 
confidence in your wits that I think names 
will suggest themselves to you. Doubtless 
you can do better than I in this matter of 
selecting a name, though you may freely call 
upon me to help you. 
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CHOOSE A NAME FROM AMONG THE FOLLOWING 
|F YOU do not fancy any of the foregoing 

names here are others still: ‘‘ Now and 
Ever,’’ ‘‘ Opportunity,’’ “‘ Loving Service,’’ 
‘* King’s Messengers,’’ ‘‘ Willing Workers,’ 
‘* Ever Ready,’’ ‘‘ Whatsoever,’’ *‘ Florence 
Nightingale,’’ ‘‘ Silver Cross,’’ ‘‘ Sunshine,’’ 
‘‘In His Steps,’’ “‘ Diligent,’’ ‘‘ Steadfast,’’ 
** Cheerful Workers,’’ ‘‘ Temple,’’ ‘‘ Golden 
Rule,’’ ‘‘ Memorial,’’ ‘‘Alpha,’’ ‘‘ Musical,’’ 
‘* The Candle Bearers,’’ ‘‘ Pastor’s Helpers,’’ 
** Home Benefit,’’ ‘‘ Social,’’ ‘‘ Lookout.’’ 

Earth is so much brighter for The King’s 
Daughters. No pen can describe, no voice 
can tell the beautiful things that are done 
through this Order. Think how much 
good is done during the summer by the 
Daughters through the medium of flower 
missions. We who are never without 
flowers can hardly realize what it means 
to have them in hospitals and tenement 
houses in the summer time. One reason 
why I love the name of Charleston, South 
Carolina, is that our Daughters there pro- 
vide ice and flowers for all the sick in that 
city who cannot afford to buy them. 


+ 


A CIRCLE TO HELP WORKING-GIRLS 


ERE is another illustration of what 
may be done by the Daughters. The 
‘*Gymnasium Circle,’’ in Rochester, New 


York, is composed of some of the most favored 
women in that city. It occurred to some of 
the ladies, while taking their exercises one 
morning, how much the working-girls would 
enjoy in the evening what they were enjoying 
in the morning; so they decided to invite them 
and to constitute themselves a corpsof teachers. 
They carried out the plan, and not long after 
I was invited to Rochester to speak to these 
working-girls in the new Opera House. I 
know that more than one thousand cards of 
invitation were given out, and so great was 
the interest taken that every card was pre- 
sented at the door that night 

I receive letters from different parts of the 
country saying, ‘‘ We have no poor people in 
our village; we do not see anything to do.’’ 
Well, if you have no poor nor sick in your 
village, do help us in our cities. Do you 
remember what joy Mr. Moody derived one 
autumn in providing the poor of Boston with 
apples from the country? Before he got 
through the railroads came to his help. 
Some kind folks furnished barrels, and al! 
the happiness he gave that year will never be 
known. It is almost time to begin to think 
of the boxes that will go speeding all over 
the country at Christmastide. I assure you 
that you will have more joy in these Christmas 
boxes that you send away than in all the 
beautiful things that will be sent to you. 


1 

WORK DONE BY THE *‘ ODDS AND ENDS”’ CIRCLES 
PpROTeEn line of work followed by girls 

who earn their own living was the giving 
of their voices to sing at one of the principal 
temperance missions in New York. Every 
Friday night The King’s Daughters were on 
the platform singing beautiful songs. 

I have a warm feeling for the ‘‘ Odds and 
Ends ’’ Circles: youcan always depend upon 
them for little out-of-the-way things. So 
often letters come to me from people in dis- 
tress all over the country, always asking how 
they can get to New York—apparently think- 
ing that if they can get there they will get 
employment and help. I feel every day that 
the worst place to go to is New York City, 
for the demand does not equal the supply; so 
I write them, telling them to find out where 
The King’s Daughters are in their own city 
or village—for well I know that if one of the 
needy ones falls in the way of one of the 
‘Odds and Ends’”’ Circles she will be weil 
cared for and given good advice. 


+f 
MINISTERING AND MAGAZINE CIRCLES 

ND now, while telling you of the different 
kinds of work and names of Circles, it 
would be strange if I did not tell you of the 
‘** Flower Circles,’’ or ‘‘ Ministering Circles,’’ 
whose business it isto see that the flowers are 
on the pulpits or on the altars of the differeat 
churches to which the Daughters belong. 
These flowers, when their first ‘‘duty’’ is 
done, go on Sunday evening to the homes of 
the sick or ‘‘ shut-ins,’’ who have come to 

look forward to having them each Sunday. 
There are many ‘‘ Magazine Circles,’’ 
whose work is to gather old magazines and 
have them sent regularly to individuals. 
Maybe ministers on the frontier could not 
have the reading they now enjoy but for these 
** Magazine Circles’’ of our Daughters. You 
have no idea how many women and girls 
there are to-day who cannot afford to take 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. If you could 
get a number of friends to promise to give 
you their copies when they are through with 
them, and then find out the people who are 
without it because they cannot afford it, you 
could by a little system have it go to them 
regularly. You might have to appoint a 
committee of one, perhaps, to get the maga- 
zines after your friends have promised. This 
would apply to any magazine or paper. Who 
among you will form a ‘‘ Magazine Circle ’’ ? 
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1 WARNER BROS. Ce. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Corsets are worn 
to improve the 
figure—not to ac- 
centuate defects. 


The lines of Warner’s 
corsets, 98 models, are 
curved with a view to 
obtaining effective con- 
tours. 


$1.00 corsets in ’98 
models are as perfect 
in $2.00 
The difference 
is in the materials. 
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contour as 
corsets. 


Unbreakable boning 
is one of the good points. 
Non-rustable features 
another. Then the cor- 
sets are commended for 
their lightness in weight. 


The newest corset 
ideas are advanced in 
these 98 models. They 
are satisfactory corsets 
in all respects. 


Ask any dealer in 
dry goods. They all 
keep them. 


$1.00, 91.25, $1.50 
$1.75 and $2.00 


We do not conduct a 
retail department, but 
will mail a descriptive 
catalogue upon appli- 
cation to 


Publicity Departmen 
THE WARNER BROS. vO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE LADIES’ 


HOW TO GIVE A PICTURE-PLAY 
By Alexander Black 


Inventor of Picture-Plays, and Author of * 


A Capital Courtship,’’ “ 


Photography Indoors and Out,”’ 


etc.] 





RECEPTION SCENE FROM “A CAPITAL COURTSHIP" 





‘*‘PICTURE-PLAY”’ is a 
story told in photographic 
pictures taken from life. 
It is presented through the 
medium of the stereopticon, 
a spoken accompaniment or 
monologue supplying the 
elements that cannot be 
the pictures. Although a 


expressed 
picture-play such as ‘‘ Miss Jerry’’ or “‘A 


by 


Capital Courtship’’ calls for elaborate 
appointments and much outlay, there is no 
reason why shorter ‘‘ plays’’ should not be 
made by any amateur in photography, even 
without the aid of a gallery or expensive 
materials. The use of a gallery for building 
the indoor scenes may be obviated by telling 
the story in outdoor scenes, or indoor scenes 
may be contrived with real interiors by day- 
light, gaslight or electric light. 

Scenes in an actual room should be made 
with a clear foreground, and from points of 
view at which the figures will appear in good 
relief. Artificial light will be useful in cases 
where the action is supposed to move in the 
evening, and must fall at an angle suggesting 
artificial illumination. In a studio I admit 
the light from the side for daylight scenes 
and from the top for evening scenes. Out- 
door scenes simplify the problem of lighting. 
Thus a little romance based on a summer 
experience of a romantic sort makes an ex- 
cellent theme for a picture-play. 

The picture-play being in the first place 
a story told with pictures, the best story for 





FRAGMENT FROM “ Miss JERRY” 


such use will be one written with the people, 
the scenes and the action in mind. As there 
always will be a picture before the eye there 
must be no element in the story that cannot 
be expressed in a picture; that cannot be 
expressed without discordant effect during 
the continuation of a picture or during the 
transition from one picture to another. 

‘eture 


+ 

AtLow about fifty words for each , 
—that is to say, for each change in the 
grouping of the characters. If the writer of 
the story (or the adapter of a story already in 
existence) is making the pictures he should 
have the pictures in mind from the beginning, 
and know what may be expressed in the pic- 
tures, or what it is worth while trying to 
express inthem. Otherwise there will be fre- 
q/ent need for changes in the text. What the 
pictures cannot be made to say the text must 
be made to say—if it need to be said at all. 
No camera is too small for use in making 
a picture- play, but preferably the negative 
Should not be smaller than 3%x4¥% inches. 
The effect of action is produced by taking 


sets of pictures from one viewpoint, the back 
ground, indoors or outdoors, registering per- 
fectly in dissolving on the screen, as is indi- 
cated in the series at the end of this page. 
As one picture is dissolved into the other on 
the screen the figures seem to move because 
they have been photographed in a different 
position each time, while the background in 
each scene shows no movement as the pic- 
tures succeed one another, for the reason that 
it has been photographed repeatedly from the 
one viewpoint. Choose backgrounds inter- 
esting in themselves, that will photograph 
effectively and that will throw the figures 
into some relief. The great difficulty in 
posing is to get the effect of naturalness 
under conditions not at all natural. Be con 
tent with simple poses. Seek to avoid a 
conscious look in the sitters—even if you 
have to turn them with their backs to the 
camera. Not to exaggerate the figures for 
screen presentation never have them more 
than half the height of the plate or film, and 
endeavor to have a standard height for all 
figures that are supposed to be in the imme- 
diate foreground during the play. 


+ 


te MAKING a number of negatives from 

the one viewpoint keep the camera abso- 
lutely stationary during the entire scene. 
Any object that is supposed to be stationary 
throughout the scene must not, of course, be 
disturbed until the set of pictures is completed. 

Let us say that the pictures will change 
three times a minute. Avoid effects of action 
that will not bear a duration of twenty 
seconds. Prefer moments just before or 
just after action. Sacrifice theoretical and 
impossible ‘‘ action ’’ for the sake of natural- 
ness. For example, as you would not wish 
the young man who is introduced to hold the 
young lady’s hand for twenty seconds, say 
they shook hands, if you wish, and show 
them immediately after having done so, and 
should any one possibly kiss any one else 
consider relationship and all other collateral 
facts before photographing the situation. 
There is, however, no reason why there 
should net be all sorts of amusing or dramatic 
tableaux at intervals, or at the close of divi- 
sions in the story. 

Every amateur, and particularly one who 
has worked with a small camera and a wide- 
angle lens, knows the dangers of awkward 
distortion in photographing a_ group. 
Generally speaking, the greater the distance 
from the group to the camera the less the 
danger of exaggeration in the proportions of 
figures near the camera and those less near. 


The reception scene from ‘‘A Capital 
Courtship,’’ which is reproduced on this 
page, was photographed at a distance of 


sixty feet. Long range is particularly neces- 
sary with a long-focus lens for the reason 
that the whole scene should be in focus. 


+ 

Ege te any circumstances, and particu- 

larly at close quarters, it is necessary 
to make the setting and to arrange the figures 
as nearly as possible on the same plane—that 
is to say, as nearly as possible at the same 
distance from the camera. The diagram 
accompanying the scene from ‘‘ A Capital 
Courtship ’’ will show the manner in which 
I sought to produce the effect of vista while 
keeping the figures within a plane not more 
than eight or nine feet deep. The figures 


were, in fact, in all such groups packed 
uncomfortably close that those nearest and 
farthest might actually not be at greatly 


different distances from the lens. This is 
necessary with a long-focus lens to insure 
gear focus, and with a short-focus lens 

» avoid distortion. Keep in mind the char- 
acter who is supposed to be talking and 
arrange your composition accordingly. 

All the pictures—at least those in each 
scene—should be made to fit precisely the 
same mat or frame in the lantern slides. 
The form should be smaller from the top to 
the bottom than from side to side. 
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es THE negatives are small enough the | 
slides may be made by contact in a | 
printing frame. The duplicate backgrounds 
should register absolutely. Register them 
from the top and right-hand edges, as slides 
are inverted in the lantern and “‘fed’’ to a 
register always from one side. If you donot 
make the slides yourself impress this neces- 
sity upon the maker of them. Of course it is 
essential that the slides be developed so as 
to give them a uniform quality. Number 
the slides plainly, and place corresponding 
numbers, preferably in a _ distinguishing 
color, like red, in the maxuscript, a duplicate 
of which is placed in the hands of the person 
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DIAGRAM OF ARRANGEMENT FOR A PICTURE-PLAY 


who operates the lantern, or of one delegated 
to assist him. The operator will then be 
able to understand at a glance that he must 
change the picture every time he meets a new 
number in the manuscript before him. 

A dissolving (double) lantern is necessary 
to produce the picture-play effect, though a 
single lantern with a quick ‘‘ winker’’ may 
be a useful substitute. In a small room a 
gas or oil light will suffice. The most bril- 
liant serviceable light is oxyhydrogen— 
which should not be used save by those who 
thoroughly understand it, and who are con 
scious of its danger. The lantern should be 
firmly placed to avoid the slightest jarring. 

+ 

” THE negatives are made on small plates 

and the photographer makes his own 
lantern slides the expense of the pictures for 
a half-hour picture-play need not exceed 
twelve dollars—six dollars for negatives and 
six dollars for slides. Slides made by @ pro 
fessional will cost about fifty cents apiece. 

A good single lantern suitable for small 
quarters need not cost over twenty-five dol 
lars. A dissolving (double) lantern will cost 
from fifty dollars upward. In large cities 
lantern and operator may be hired. 
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= Autumn Styles 


STYLE—FIT—WORKMANSHIP 


OUR INTRINSIC WORTH GUARANTEE 


CARDINAL POINTS ONLY FOUND 
**“CARSON-PIRIE’’ GARMENTS 


IN 


FOR thirty-eight years we have catered to the 

highest-grade city patronage. If you will favor 
us with a trial order, and are not satisfied, we will 
willingly refund your money. 






Reefer Coats 


Double-breasted— 

fly front— 

23 inches long— 

coat collar. 

Made from full weiglit 
TAN COVERT— 

welt seams— 

body lined and sleeves 
capped with 
high-grade red satin— 


Price 


7.50 


Same in 
BLACK or Navy 
Kersey— 
black satin lined. 
The best value our Cloak Department ever offered. 
Double-breasted— 
fly front— 











23 inches long— 
storm collar. 

Made from Black or Navy 
Persian lamb, curl 
30ucLE CLOTH 
seams strapped with 
black Kersey— 
body lined and sleeves 
capped with best 
quality black- 
and-white checked 
Italian cloth, 


Price 


A very handsome, 
serviceable jacket. 
Send Bust Measure. ‘ 

OuR NEW CLOAK CATALOGUE shows hundreds more 
Cloaks, Capes, Suits, Misses’ Jackets, Fur Collarettes, 
etc., at the lowest of prices. Mailed free on request. 
“ THE SHoppers’ Economist” for Fall and Winter, 
now ready—9g6 pages, beautifully illustrated. Cor- 
rect styles for everything in Women’s Wear, FREE. 


Write for it to-day—hadn't you better ? 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & Co. 


110 to 112 State Street 
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This Delightfully Comfortable 
) Slipper is especially designed 
} for night wear, 
| the bath room 

| and the 

) traveler 








made 


from ONE 


piece of 


DOLGE 


pure wool felt. 
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leather sole. 


85 cts. 


*“ON A FELT FOOTING” 
tells all about 60 styles of 

extra confortable 
il’s free 


ladies’ sizes: 


men’s: $1.00 







Jootwear 


Daniel Green Felt Shoes 
119 W. 23d St., 


— a 





New York 


—_ 
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Fur Colarets 


Nearly Half a Century 
of Honorable Dealing ! 


St. Pau!, Minn., is the Fur 
centre of the country The 
house of E. Albrecht & Son 
is the Fur centre of St 
Paul. Joumnat readers ar 
offered exceptional bargains in 
ALBRECHT's Famous CoLaRETs 
Most popular for all seasons. 
Exquisitely made in latest 

styles from luxuriantly furred 
artistic satin lining 








skins. 
Electric Seal, plain 


Swell cut, superb finish, 


$ 6.00 


Electric Seal, with Persian Lamb Y oke (Iilus.) 9.00 
Black Martin, plain . . 16.00 
Black Martin, with Persian Lamb Yoke 20.00 


Send P. ©. or Express Order for amount. Transportation FREE. 


Everything correct in Furs exclusively. Booklet FREE. Hand- 
some illustrated catalogue, 4 cents in stamps 
E. ALBRECHT & SON, 20 E. Seventh St., St. Paul, Mina. 





BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patierns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de! 
scription New Maternity Nightgow n free with patterns, 


MKS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265. BOSTON, Mass 
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HIS autumn and winter many of 

the pastimes are’ to be revived, 
and in order that my readers 
miay also revive their memo- 
ries of them, the four which 
will be most generally brought 
to life are here described. 

As an added enjoyment at the close of a 
long season of outdoor sports the barn party 
is the party par excellence. 

Informal invitations should be sent out ten 
days before the event, simply written upon 
small sheets of white unruled note paper, 
reading as follows: 


r 





Miss ANNA LEE MADISON 
requests the pleasure of your company 
at a Barn Party to be held 
Wednesday evening, October twelfth 
| at eight-thirty 
56 DowNING ROAD 





> 
ARRANGING FOR THE BARN PARTY 


O INSURE the success of such a party a 
moonlight night should be selected. The 
barn chosen should be large, the floor space 
ample and the decorations lavish. They may 
consist of green boughs, vines and golden- 
rod, and a number of American flags. 

The two large opposite doors should be 
thrown wide open for free circulation of air. 
The floor should then be cleared, swept and 
washed. High up over one door a large flag 
may be draped, and wires stretched across 
from beam to beam, away from direct 
draughts, upon which Japanese lanterns may 
be hung, care being taken that none are 
allowed to come in contact with the bunting 
in case of one taking fire. Chairs should 
also be provided, and a rope stretched across 
one side of the open space, on the farther 
side of which place a table. On this table 
place a large bowl of soapsuds, into which 
a spoonful of glycerine has been put, and by 
its side place half as many pipes as there are 
to be guests. Prepare half as many cards also 
as there are to be guests, and write across the 
full length of each card the name of an agri- 
cultural implement, as a hay-rake, hay-cutter, 
pitchfork, hoe, spade, scythe; sickle, mower, 
plow, reaper, binder, seeder. Each card 
should be numbered at the top, with a ques- 
tion concerning the implement named on it, 
besides the number and a query concerning 
it written at the back upon the lower half. 
Questions like the following will answer: 

No. 

No. 


No. 
No. 


1— What is the true mission of a harrow? 
2—Can you tell a harrowing tale? 
3—What is a hoe used for? 

4—What is a good receipt for hoe cake. 


The cards should then be cut in halves. 


> 
WHAT .TO DO WHEN YOUR GUESTS ARRIVE 


HEN the guests arrive a numbered half 

is given to each young woman, and each 
half upon which a query is written is given 
to a young man, who proceeds to match it, 
retaining as his partner the young woman 
whose card completes his own. When all 
have found their partners, the hostess, who is 
constituted ‘‘ judge’’ for the evening, calls 
out, ‘‘ Number one,’’ and the young woman 
who holds this number is escorted to a seat in 
the middle of the floor, her partner putting to 
her the question upon his half of the card. 
She then demands of him an answer to num- 
ber two. These must be answered in the 
hearing of the others, and for each failure to 
do this a forfeit must be paid. When all 
have participated it is put to vote as to who 
gave the brightest answer, the winner being 
granted a first trial at the soap-bubble contest 
which ensues. 

Taking her place by the table on one side 
of the rope she selects pipe number one; her 
partner places himself opposite her on the 
other side of the rope, and she then proceeds 
to make the largest bubble possible without 
breaking it.. When this is accomplished she 
wafts it into the air, as high as possible, toward 
her partner, who tries by blowing it in the 
opposite direction to prevent it from crossing 
the rope to his side. Should he prevent it 
from bursting on his side of the rope one 
point is scored for himself and partner and 
another turn is allowed. If, however, the 
bubble crosses over to his side one point is 
given to the next player, who immediately 
takes her place at the bow] with her partner 
opposite. When all have participated a 
large bunch of old-fashioned flowers is pre- 
sented to the young woman who formed the 
largest bubble, another to the man who won 
the most points, and another to the one who 
won the least, and so on. 

Refreshments may be served from tables 
spread out under the trees, upon the branches 
of which are hung bright lanterns. 


- 


THE OLD-TIME SPELLING BEE 
HE fact that a spelling bee is to forma 
part of the evening’s entertainment need 
not be indicated upon the program, it being 
a part of the fun to catch people unawares. 

After the arrival of the guests the choice of 
a ‘‘teacher’’ and two leaders is effected by 
ballot. The two leaders then stand out at 
the end of the room opposite each other, and 
each chooses alternately one of the company 
at a time, to represent his side, until all have 
taken their places in two lines. 

The teacher, who is supplied with a book, 
then gives out a word to the person at the 
end of the line at her right. If the word is 
correctly spelled the next word is given out 
to the person at the end of the opposite side 
at her left. If this person fails to spell this 
word correctly she must immediately leave 
the line, and the same word is put to number 
two on the opposite side. If the word is 
correctly spelled she is privileged to choose 
one person from the opposite line to step over 
to the foot of her own line. Another word is 
then given to the opposite opponent, and 
so on down the lines. It often happens that 
two equally proficient spellers are pitted 
against each other for some time, when the 
contest becomes very exciting. 


: 
LIMIT THE TIME OF THE BEST SPELLER 


T IS a good plan, lest the contest become 
wearisome, to limit the time for the last 
participant. If at the end of six minutes the 
winner has not failed on any word given, he 
or she becomes director of the revels that 
follow, and must be implicitly obeyed for the 
rest of the evening. The first duty is to 
announce a “‘ recess,’’ and having been pre- 
viously instructed he or she leads the way to 
an adjoining room, where upon a table ina 
pile lie boxes of various shapes and kinds, 
neatly tied, which are distributed among the 
young women. After which it is announced 
that each box contains a small school lunch- 
eon, and that a young man accompanies each. 
She then proceeds to distribute the young 
men as she has the boxes. Each young 
woman then shares her luncheon with her 
partner. Should the box contain an apple, a 

sandwich and a cake these must be halved. 
After ‘‘ recess’’ follow games, or music or 
recitations, as the winner of the contest wills. 

- 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE CORN-HUSKING BEE 
ATE in October, when the corn has 
matured and been stacked in the barn, 
the following informal invitations may be 
sent out to all the NPIS 3 young ey: 


- ee —— 








You are cordially invited 
to a Corn Husking to be held in 
Mr. James Henderson’s Barn 

On the evening of October the thirty-first 
at eight o’clock 
a as 
Previous to the evening mentioned the 
ears of corn are stripped from the stems and 
formed into two huge piles upon the barn 
floor. Lanterns should be hung here and 
there upon the beams to give the necessary 
light, and stools provided for the workers. 
The company, on-arrival, is divided equally, 
one half being assigned to one pile, the other 
half to pile number two, and the contest 
begins, each division striving to finish its 
pile first. The husks must be entirely 
removed from each ear, and whoever first dis- 
closes to view a red ear is considered espe- 
cially fortunate, as the first red ear shown is 
supposed to bring good luck to its possessor. 
After all the ears have been husked the 
winner of the red ear is escorted in State to 
the house, where a warm fire (always an open 

one, if possible) and a supper are waiting. 


+ 
A VARIATION OF THE CORN SUPPER 


[BCORATE the walls of the room in which 
the supper is to be served with as much 
green as can be procured at this season of the 
year. Procure a dozen pumpkins, remove the 
pulp, cutting a hole at the top of the shell; cut 
also four stars in the sides of each pumpkin, 
cover with light yellow paper and place 
candles inside. These lanterns, being set in 
various convenient spots about the room and 
lighted just before the supper is served, shed 
a corn-colored glow over the room. Havethe 
table spread with asnowy cloth. Inthe centre 
place a tall vase filled with any late autumn 
yellow flowers—dahlias, chrysanthemums or 
marigolds; place a candle at each end of 
the table screened by yellow crépe paper 
shades. The refreshments may consist of egg 
and lemon butter sandwiches, cornbread, 
chicken salad, sponge cake, gold cake, lemon 
ice cream and lemon water ice, cup custards, 
honey in the comb, lemonade and coffee. 


HOME JOURNAL 


THE APPLE-PARING CONTEST 

HE guests assemble around the blazing 

open fire. Two large baskets of apples are 
brought in. A row of dishes is placed upon 
the hearth in front of the fire, and a short 
distance above the dishes is stretched a heavy 
rope, to which apples are fastened in a row to 
roast. Next, knives are distributed, and each 
one attempts to slide his or her knife safely 
round and round an apple taken from the 
basket without breaking the paring. This 


being accomplished, each one privately gives | 


to his or her paring the name of a favored 
one, stands in the middle of the room, takes 
the paring by one end, twirls it three times 
around the head from right to left, and drops 
it over the left shoulder to the floor, repeating: 
‘I pare this Pippin round and round again, 

i. sweetheart’s name to flourish in the 


fling the unbroken paring o'er my hea 
My sweetheart’s letter on the ground is read.” 


lain ; 


The paring is supposed to immediately 
assume the form of the first initial of the 
favored one’s name. Again, an apple seed is 
cut in halves, each half named, and stuck 
upon the closed eyelids. It is rarely that 
either one remains on long. If both drop at 
the same time then it is reasonable to suppose 
that the experimenter will go unloved to his 
or her grave. Should one, however, remain 
longer than the other, that one will prove 
constant through life. While all this has 
been going on, the apples growing tender and 
juicy before the fire drop one by one into the 
dishes placed beneath. It is then that 
pitchers of cream are brought in with small 
bowls and spoons, and the evening closes 
with roasted apples and cream. 

° 
A JOLLY MOTHER GOOSE PARTY 


Ror a Mother Goose party send out the 
ets invitations: 


Reunion of the Goose Family 
| Mother Goose 
At Home | 
| Wednesday evening, November fifteenth | 
from eight to eleven o'clock | 
135 Green Street 


With this card may be inclosed another 
upon which may be written: 
r 
Please come costumed as one of the gos- 


lings and bring an original verse 
explaining your mishaps. 


| 


As, for example, Old Mother Hubbard might 
explain: 
“I'd been giving a tea— 
All the ladies were there: 
And that must explain 
Why my cupboard was bare.”’ 
Or the ‘‘Old Man Dressed all 
might ask: 


in Leather ”’ 


‘Why do I dress in leather? 
The reason I'll unfold : 
One day I dressed in cassimere 
And caught a dreadful cold.”’ 

Secure a large pan such as bread is mixed 
in, and cover it with a large sheet of light 
brown wrapping-paper. Cut the paper an 
inch and a half larger than the pan, cuta 
hole in the middle large enough to admit a 
man’s hand, and secure the paper around the 
outside edges of the pan with mucilage. 

This ‘‘ Jack Horner’’ pie graces the head 
of the table later. 

The servant who admits the guests receives 
from them the envelopes containing their 
verses, and places them, still sealed, in the pie. 

Mother Goose may stand conveniently near 


the entrance to the drawing-room, and should | 


greet the guests by name if possible. 
~ 
A NEW MOTHER GOOSE GAME 


URING the evening a slip of paper is 
handed to each guest with the name of 
one of the Mother Goose characters upon it. 
The hostess retains a list of these, and calls 
each, in turn, to repeat within the space of 
one 
this character. 
must be paid. 
in responding correctly may receive as a 
pledge a goose-quill pen, and the one who 
fails a copy of ‘‘ Mother Goose.’’ 
refreshments are served the ‘‘ Goose Drill’’ 
may be participated in to the time of a march, 
and the couples proceed to the refreshment- 
room, where they are served to: 

(1) Shared by the walrus and carpenter. 

(2) A King’s dish. 

(3) A apd s lunch. 

(4) Taffy’s spoils. 

(5) The golden eggs. 

(6) Fragments from the “ 

(7) What the baker made. 

(8) Sample of the pieman’s ware. 

(9) Jack-a-dandy’s delight. 

(10) What the ships brought. 

The numbered list of refreshments should be 
printed upon small cards, which may 
retained as souvenirs of the occasion. The 
guests order what they choose. The key, 
which is retained by the hostess, is as follows: 


Failing to do this a forfeit 


Old Woman’s broom.” 


No. 1—Oysters. 
No. 2—Bird pi 
No. 3—Bread and honey. 
No. 4—Beef sandwiches. 
No. s5—Egg sandwiches. 


. 6—Cheese-straws. 
7—Rolls. 

. &—W og cake-pie., 

- g—Plum ca 

- 1o—Apples and comfits. 

After refreshments have been partaken of 
each guest in turn reaches into the depths of 
the “‘ Jack Horner ’’ pie and removes a plum 
—one of the sealed envelopes—and reads 
aloud the verses contained therein. 


minute the familiar verse relative to | 


The one who is most prompt | 


Just before | 


be | 


October, 1898 


Hart, 
Schaffner 
& Marx 
Top Coats 


of English Covert Cloth or 
Whipcord ; heavy satin sleeve 
linings, welt seams, horn but- 
tons, richly tailored and 
finished, or handsome 
overcoats of the new 
Herringbore fabrics, 
tan, gray or brown; 
serge lining, satin 
sleeve lining, silk 
velvet collar, horn 
buttons. Every coat 
guaranteed. Price, 


$18 


Others $10, $12, $15, up 
to $25. 


Precisely the 
same goods 
and styles 
now bein 
cut by owell 
custom 
tailors at a 
great deal 
higher 
prices. 

























| 


Copyright 1505 
Hart, 
Schaffuer 

& Marx. 


Be sure to lwok 
for this trade-mark 


inside the collar of 


the cvat. 
Sold only through the 
dealer. Ask for “ Hart, 


Schaffner & Marx Guar- 
anteed Clothing.” If your 
dealer does not keep it, 
write to us for the oii 
of one who does. Send 
to-day for our 

New Style Book “A” 
showing what well- 
dressed men will wear 
this Fall. Beautifully illusirated in 
half-tone from life. It is free. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO 
Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 














} 4 4 
‘Play Brings Wisdom 
| Recreation and fades. result from playing educa- 
tional games. Facts learned in playing them are not 
forgotten. FIRESIDE GAMES teach geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, literature, art, natural science, etc. 
(SOLD BY DEALERS.) 

OuR UNION, STRANGE PEOPLE, WILD ANIMALS, 
WHITE SQuADRON, OAK LEAVES, MAPLE GROVE, 
CHESTNUT Burrs, THE PINES, POPULATION, FLAGS, 
FRACTION-PLAY, IN THE WHITE House, IN CasTLe- 
LAND, NATIONALITIES, FIRESIDE AUTHORS, YOUNG 
FOLKS’ AUTHORS, MAYFLOWER, 2c. each. ARTISTS, 
IN Dixte-LAND, POEMS, YELLOWSTONE, 35c. each. 


| PROGRESSIVE NILOE, for social entertainments, children’s 
| parties, etc. Contains cards for 4 tables or 16 players. 35c. 


} WE SEND FREE, to intro- 
SPECIAL duce our games, a handsome 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘Education 
OFFER: ° by Play,” list of games, and 

a coupon good for 10c 
in part payment of a sample game at your dealer’s, or 
remit to us full price of any game and it will be mailed 
| with coupon, booklet and list. Address Department A. 


The FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Baker’ 's Bedside Table 


A Great Comfort for the S‘ck 


Adjustable for serving mea's, 
or for reading, writing, etc 
Does not touch the bed. 
Neatly made of strong stee! 
tubing, enameled or plated, 
with quarter-sawed oak tup, 
nicely polished. 


An Ideal Present 


Prices, 84.00 to $6.50, frei - 
prepaid east of Missouri River a: 4 
north of North Carolina, So 
ADDRESS FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET 


THE BAKER & SONS CO. 
Kendallville, Ind. 


























Wedding 
INVIEATIONS 


Finest Engraving. Correct Styles 


Visiting Cards 
Mail Orders Receive Special Attention 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
The Society Stationers cf New York. 


26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 











DESIGNS IN VENETIAN 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


POINT LACE 


By Sara Hadley 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL 






_ HE designs of Venetian point given 
5 in the accompanying illustrations 
ax are of a style of lace new to America. 
} 4 Of the modern varieties it may be 


= said to be one of the handsomest. 


It is especially suitable for use upon polis!icd 
mahogany tables, 
the rich coloring of 
this wood showing to 
the best advantage 
the massive elegance 
of the lace. The 
word massive is used 
advisedly since every 
outline of the lace 
stands out round, full 
and firm in a corded 
effect, obtained as 
explained below. 
Venetian point 
lace differs from 
Royal Battenberg 
and other laces in 
that it is worked on the right side of the pat- 
tern, instead of the reverse side, and because 
there are no braids used in its construction, 
The work also proceeds from left to right 
after the manner in which a picture is drawn, 





CENTREPIECE WITH LINEN CENTRE 


as will be seen by a reference to the 
illustrations on this page. 

The working detail of Venetian point is 
shown in illustration. The pattern is drawn 
on muslin, which, in turn, is basted on a 
heavier material, and outlined with heavy 





FINGER-BOWL DOILy No. 1 


linen thread and heavier cord, 
which add raised effects to the 
pattern, and are buttonholed over 
very closely, thus giving a solid 
foundation for developing the 
numerous fine stitches which are 
worked in very closely together. 


7” 


HE background is what may 
be termed open coral work or 
buttonhole bars. This, by con- 
trast, shows off the finely stitched 
design proper, as will be seen in 
the square table-cover shown in 
accompanying illustration. 
Patience is called for in this 
kind of lacemaking. Many steady 
hours’ work may, to a cursory 
examiner, show little progress. 
But It will be found intensely 
Interesting by one who enjoys the 
work, and numerous beautiful de- 
signs may be produced other 
than those illustrated. Reference 
to books on ancient laces, or a 
Visit to a collection of such laces, 
will furnish ideas for designs. 


DESIGNS 


HE materials required are three sizes of 
thread and a heavier cord—the largest 
thread and heavier cord being used for outlin- 
ing the pattern. For the coral work or but- 


tonhole bare the medium thread is needed, 
while the lightest of the threads is used for 





WORKING DETAIL OF VENETIAN POINT 


the fine stitches. Pointless needles are used 
in making the lace. 

Linen of the best quality is essential, as to 
use inferior material wou!d not, considering 
the time and care involved in the work, serve 





SINGLE SQUARE OF TABLE-COVER 


any purpose. Venetian point is eminently 
fitted for the development of church laces 
because of its firmness, the detail of its 
designs and its general sumptuous effect. 
Collars, stoles and other portions of vest 
ments are seen in this beautiful lace. 





A SQUARE TABLE-COVER 








HE table-cover shown in illustration is not | 

only an exquisite specimen of needle- 
craft but in making it an heirloom may be 
created; for, upon each square of the deep 
cream-tinted, hand-spun linen used in alter- 
nation with the lace squares, may be embroid- 
ered the initials or monogram of a member 
of the family, together with the date. A 
crest or coat-of-arms may also be added or 
substituted. In this way, several members 
of different branches of the family contrib- 
uting, a cover to be prized by each succeed 
ing generation may be created. 

The squares cf lace are in two designs, 
each of ancient idea, 
and, if desired, a 
border introducing 
the same designs may 
be arranged. 

It will be observed 
that in arranging the 
squares the triton 
squares are five in 
number and all ar- 
ranged at the centre, | 
where they alternate 
with four squares of 
the linen. The griffin 
or dragon squares, al- 
so alternated with the 
linen blocks, inclose 
the triton squares, thus providing ‘a sym- 
metry and harmony of design. 

In designing a border as above suggested, 
griffins or tritons could be worked out at 
the corners and at the centre of each side. | 





CENTREPIECE FOR POLISHED TABLE 


N MAKING Venctian point it is imperative | 
to use the characteristic close stitch seen | 
in the figure at the centre of the square shown | 
in illustration. This stitch is so closely | 
wrought that it resembles a woven fabric, 
and makes the figure appear as if appliquéd., | 


FINGER-BOWL DoILy No. 2 





The background is the genuine 
Venetian stitch and is a remark- 
able imitation of net. So perfect 
is this imitation that even one 
versed in the mysteries of lace 
working is, at a first glance, con- 
fused as to its exact method of 
development. 

In the borders to the centre- 
pieces and doilies, and in the 
** all-over’’ doily, the floral de- 
signs are filled in with fancy 
stitches of various kinds, the 
selection being a matter of per- 
sonal taste. All of the thick por- 
tions, however, must be made 
after the manner of the figure at 
the centre of the square. 

Both of the centrepieces and 
one finger-bow] doily have centres 
of fine white hand-spun linen and 
a border of Venetian point. 
These should be used upon a | 
polished table. The all-over 
Venetian point finger-bowl doily 
is made with cream-tinted ma- 
terials, and may be used if a more 
elaborate table effect is desired. 
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HomeNeedlework 
For 1899 Just Out. 


Tells How to Embroider new designs. 
Shows just how to make all the 
different embroidery stitches. Gives 
valuable lessons in shading flowers 
and leaves. Contains 25 entirely new 
Colored Plates—4 of double roses. 
hes’ Full instructions for beginners. 

Also rules and new patterns for 
Cross Stitch and Church Embroidery, 
as well as for the latest thing in 
needlework, called ‘‘ Corticel!i Decore 
Crochet.”’ 






Send us 10 cents 
stamps or silver 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 





Every Man and Woman 


interested in their PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT, 
or their children's, should own a@ copy of 


PHYSICAL 


ANDE R SON S EDUCATION 


By Wa. G. Asvenson, Mo D., Prof. Gymnastics, Vale University 
— —-~—+— 


vm 





Regular price, 50 cts 











Thi. offer 
= ’ "‘“: j 
ANDERSON’ \\ ONLY 10¢. 
F . . ‘ . j Whiel mere] vers 
Physteal Education) 6." 

‘ age up-to 
date bouk ith men 
urement charts) coi - 
tains 100 illustration « 

} from life, and speciu 
drawings, treating «tf 
} audillustratinug evers 
possible phase of bors 
? building—to promot 
health strength, 

} grace, sleep, ete 
Special chapters 
for pre sional and 
business people, 
ells men and wo 


men how to decrease 
size of hips and ab 
domen, if corpulent; 
inerentse bust meas- 
urements and flesh, 
ert if thin. Buok full of 
. health facts 


Boo 
wu PREE 
to every purchaser of 


—— 4 $5, $4, or $5 style 


WHITELY EXERCISER 


Cheaper grade, without book, $2. This Exerciser will do every- 
thing a gymnasium will do for any one Neat, light, compact 
durable, strong and absolutely noiseless in operation; can be 
attached to a door or wal! without tools Your PuysictaN Witt 
RECOMMEND IT If YoU a8K HIM. Sold under a guarantee to refund 
your mouey if not satisfactory after ten days’ trial; makes it saf 
for you to order without delay Send 10 cents to-day tor the bouk 
Illustrated pamphlet free 


—stamps or silver. 
WHITELY EXERCISER COMPANY 
853 Broadway, New York. 154 Lake Street, Chicago 


= Ss 





Price 50 cents 














“Duchess Embroidery Hoop 








gives the proper tension to HoLD TIGHTLY a light or heavy fabri 
Ali the leading authorities — 
on Fancy Work 
strongly 
Hoop. 
Ask for the Duchess 
—* The Hoop with the Felt 
Cushion,” or send 1be. for 
sample, postpaid, Mention 
ize—4, 5, 6 or T inch. Set 
Hoops, &0e., postpaid. 


GIBBS MFG. COMPANY, Dept. C, Canton. Ohio 


L WEDDING 


Invitations and 
Announcements 


Correct Styles, Superior 
Workmanship 


for 5° engraved copper-plat 
calling cards (name onls ), latest 
° 


style; 50 additional, 50c. 











and 
this 


use 
recommend 


al 


















MODERN EMBROIDERY 


S1x (6) Lrixen Tea-Table Dollies 
and Centrepiece to match; also wash 
GILK floss to work the set. This 29¢ 
genuine offer, postpaid, only ° 
WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass, Box L. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY VILLAGE 


Not of Ideal Theories, But of Practical Suggestions Capable of 
Being Carried Out in the Smallest Community ~m 


Third Article—STARTING A VILLAGE LIBRARY 


By Neltje 





T WOULD seem to be only 
the natural outgrowth of 
the phenomenal activity of 
women’s clubs all over the 
country, that it should be 
directed toward the es- 
tablishment of permanent 
libraries. Women are 

never happy very long to be doing for them- 
selves alone, and having enriched their own 
lives by reading and study, they have now 
come to realize that the opportunity for intel- 
lectual growth after the school age is past is 
more vitally necessary to the well-being of all 
the people in any community than most other 
matters to which their clubs have devoted 
so much time. But how to go to work to 
start a free library, a ‘‘ people’s university,’’ 
is often an unstudied problem. 

Let any half-dozen intelligent, energetic 
women decide that there must be a free 
library in their city or village, and the 
work is well started. If the women are 
members of a wide-awake club that will con- 
stitute itself a working committee the library 
secures at the outset an organized effort of 
experienced, like-minded workers that brings 
speedy and satisfactory results. 

7 
THE OFFICERS THAT WILL BE NECESSARY 


HE working committee 
President, Treasurer, Recording and 
Corresponding Secretaries, an Honorary 
Librarian as chairman of a sub-committee to 
select books and see that they are distributed 
effectively; a chairman of a House Committee 
to look after the cleanliness, order, heating 
and lighting of whatever premises may be 
chosen, and a chairman of a Ways and Means 
Committee that shall attend to the collecting 
of funds. Half this number will do for a 
small, new organization; or, where only a 
traveling library finds its way, the Librarian 
is the one officer necessary, but it should 
always be remembered that a public library 
looks to the public for its support, and the 
greater the number of people that can be 
interested in it and put at work for it, the 
more solid will be its success. 

Let the first work of the committee be to 
put itself in communication with the State or 
local authorities, if any, who distribute the 
public money, books or traveling libraries. 


. 
A LIST OF THE STATES THAT GIVE AID 


Fg =Low is a list of those Commonwealths 
that give aid to the library movement, 
with the names of the proper persons to whom 
correspondence should be addressed: 
CONNECTICUT. Free Public Library 
Committee gives books to value of $200 and 
annual help. Miss Caroline M. Hewins, 
Secretary, Public Library, Hartford. 
GEORGIA. Library Commission, Law 
modeled after Wisconsin and Massachusetts. 
Governor has not yet appointed members. 
Information may be had from Miss Anne 
Wallace, Young Men’s Library, Atlanta. 
Iowa. Traveling Libraries. Mrs. L. 
H. Cope, State Librarian, Des Moines. 
MAINE. Gives ten per cent. of amount 
expended for books to buy more books. 
Applications must be made to State Treasurer 
for money; Governor and Council for advice. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Library Commission 
gives books to value of $100. Such appro- 
priations from town funds as people please. 
Miss E. P. Sohier, Secretary, Beverly. 
MICHIGAN. Traveling libraries of fifty 


requires a 


volumes. Mrs. Mary C. Spencer, Lansing. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. State Library Com- 
mission gives books to value of $100. Law 


requires an assessment for maintenance of 


public library in every town. Josiah H. 
Whittier, Secretary, East Rochester. 
New YorK. State University (Public 


Libraries Division) gives $200 or less for 
books if same amount is raised at home. 
Traveling libraries. Melvil Dewey, Director, 
Albany. 

OHIO State Library Commission. 
Books loaned from State Library. Professor 
C. B. Galbreath, Secretary, Columbus. 

RHODE ISLAND. State Board of Educa- 
tion (under certain conditions) authorized 
to give State money for purchase of books, 
the sum never to exceed $500. 

VERMONT. Library Commission gives 
books to value of $100 to establish a public 
library, but the town must appropriate a sum 
annually for library expenses. Miss Mary 
L. Titcomb, Secretary, Rutland. 

Wisconsin. Free Library Commission. 
Traveling libraries available. Miss L. E. 
Stearns, Librarian, Madison. 





Editor's Note—This is the third of a series of 
pe ers on ‘The Twentieth Century Village.’’ 
7 — articles the following have been pub- 
ished: 


** How to Have Good Country Roads,”’ August 
“A Practical Farmhouse,”’ September 
The fourth article, on ‘‘Manual Training 


Schools "’ in small communities, will appear in 
the next ‘the November) Journal. 


Blanchan 


THE WORK OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

Govern other States are making strenu- 

ous efforts to secure library commis- 
sions, but those not mentioned on this list 
give no aid to libraries at present. Many 
have laws authorizing cities, towns, villages 
or school districts to levy special taxes for 
library use, which may be obtained through 
an appeal to the town officials. In any case 
it is well to interest some lawyer friend, who 
will give advice for the asking. Directions 
for procedure may also be obtained from any 
State that supports a Library Commission, or 
from the Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of the largest library in the home State. 

Having learned just what are the laws 
respecting the establishment and maintenance 
of a public library in the State and city or 
village where one is to be located, the new 
committee proceeds on its way by arousing 
and utilizing local interest in the enterprise. 
Enthusiasm counts for much in such a canvass 
among the people as is necessary to launch 
a library successfully, but tact and good 
judgment count for even more where all sorts 
and conditions of men are to be reached. 
To ignore any class implies indifference to 
it or contempt for it, an attitude surely cal- 
culated to arouse hostility. In a community 
where the opposition to a library is out- 
spoken, as may be the case where increased 
taxes will result for the support of one, the 
committee does well to work quietly through 
such people only as are known to be sym- 
pathetic, and to be content with the most 
humble beginnings. The great majority of 
public libraries have had to be run several 
years as private charities before the local 
government became educated to the point of 
countenancing and supporting them. 

. 

PERSONS WHOSE INTEREST SHOULD BE SOUGHT 

ates local newspapers, always glad to give 

space to matters that concern all the peo- 
ple, may be relied upon to urge the appeal for 
a library and keep it well advertised, but 
their editors must be personally interested 
and kept supplied with the freshest news. It 
is safe to assume that the influential men 
and women in a community are the large- 
minded ones, who are always the first to 
appreciate the importance of a library, if not 
to lend their aid in supporting one, and the 
names of prominent patrons count for much. 
Teachers gladly codperate, knowing the value 
of good supplementary reading and home 
culture to their work in the schoolroom, 
They are asked to interest the children, who, 
in turn, reach the parents more effectively 
than the most tactful canvasser could hope to 
do. These active young library missionaries, 
when set at some definite work, take hold of 
it with refreshing zeal. In many places they 
have earned the money for shelves full of 
juvenile books by giving magic lantern 
shows, tableaux, garden parties, athletic 
sports and other entertainments, They are 
propagandists by nature. Churches, with 
their various societies, Chautauqua circles, 
literary and debating clubs—in fact, all 
organized efforts, should be asked to con- 
tribute in one way or another to the library 
movement. 

After much personal interviewing, letter- 
writing and newspaper notices the com- 
mittee should be able to judge on what scale 
to adjust its plan. Interest may be only 
feeble; contributions of money and books 
small; the State of town officials powerless to 
help; but ‘‘ the way to begin is to begin,’’ anda 
public library rightly conducted wins friends 
for itself from the start with every book it cir- 
culates and every person whom it interests. 


+ 
PLANS FOR SECURING FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


F THE interest seems to warrant a public 
meeting, invitations should be given 
through the newspapers to all citizens, but the 
most important ones must be delivered per- 
sonally or by note. A carefully arranged pro- 
gram will correctly inform the audience of the 
growth and importance of the library move- 
ment in the United States, point out the 
necessity for home effort, state the encour- 
aging aspects of the new enterprise, unfold 
all plans so far as they have progressed, 
arrange for an election of trustees from 
among the most successful practical men of 
affairs in the town, who will manage what- 
ever property may accrue, retaining as a 
codperative board of lady managers the 
working committee to attend to the library 
details. Finally, it will impress upon the 
people their individual responsibility for 
the support of the library. A subscription 
paper should be in evidence at the close of 
the meeting. Secure the most enthusiastic 
speakers available. Men and women of more 
than local fame are often glad to speak in so 
good a cause when properly invited and 
entertained, and a celebrity on the platform 
is sure to dfawea large audience. A good 
local hand or orchestra may: be: invited ‘to 
participate, and the florists to lend plants. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR FAIRS AND FETES 
|F: AFTER all effort to secure contributions 

of money, books and periodicals, there is 
not enough of the first to justify even a humble 
beginning, it becomes necessary to resort to 


some money-making enterprise. Except in 
those favored cases where an _ institution 
is endowed or wholly supported from the 
public funds, money-raising is apt to be an 
annual occupation for library workers; but 
for a philanthropy which benefits everybody, 
everybody may conscientiously be asked to 
lend a hand. The women ina certain town 
once held a market every Friday afternoon 
to support their library. Fresh fruits and 
vegetables from private gardens, home-made 
cakes, salads, etc., brought in about twenty 
dollars a week during the summer. 

A fair where all the booths represent the 
titles of famous books is another successful 
plan. ‘* Mistress and Maid”’ may be a table 
for useful houseliold articies; ‘‘ Great 
Expectations ’’ are fulfilled in the grab-bag; 
‘My Summer in a Garden”’ contains plants 
and flowers; ‘‘ Pink and White Tyranny ”’ is 
the candy-booth presided over by young girls 
dressed to look the title; and so on through 
a pretty group of booths that netted one 
library in a small town over $1300. 


o 
A GARDEN FETE AND TABLEAUX 


A GARDEN féte, while it generally yields | 
smaller returns than an indoor fair, is | 


a more acceptable means of raising money. 
The tickets of admission may have a coupon 
attached, whereon the purchaser may write a 
vote for the book he would like to have 
added to the library. A bulletin board for 
such requests at any fair brings in good 
returns, both in money and interest. 

Private theatrical and musical clubs may 
often be persuaded to give a benefit. Ata 
book reception guests are invited to come as 
they would to any private function, except 
that they leave books for the library instead 
of visiting-cards as they enter the house. 

An evening of tableaux, showing the 
frontispiece, illustrated articles, stories and 
advertisements in a popular magazine, is a 
plan to raise funds from a class to whom lec- 
tures and authors’ readings would not appeal. 
In addition to these efforts an appeal for 
money, with a report of the work accom- 
plished during the year, should be sent through 
the mail to each householder annually. 

7” 
SELECTING A LOCATION FOR THE LIBRARY 
HE home of the library should be chosen 
in a central location, near the public 
school if possible, or wherever it will do good 
to the greatest number. Part of a store, or 


a room ina private house may answer every | 


purpose if the place be clean, well lighted 
and quiet. 
coming to feel that a beautiful little library 
building is a more fitting monument to a 
well-spent life than a shaft in some neglected 
cemetery, and memorial libraries are abun- 
dant. Nevertheless, a structure that all the 
people have contributed to their town is 
more nearly ideal. 
home will come in good time. 

The fact should ever be borne in mind 
that the success or failure of the library de- 
pends largely upon its librarian. Even at 
much sacrifice it is best to secure the services 


of one who is fitted by nature and training | 
Save money in other ways, but | 


for the work. 
not by employing an inefficient librarian. A 
graduate from the training schools may be 
employed for $500 a year and upward. 
Where a library cannot be opened every day, 
as every library should be ultimately, and is 
very poor indeed, the best substitute for a 
trained librarian should be secured that the 
town offers. By correspondence with other 
libraries, and by studying modern library 
methods either at a summer schooi or 
through technical books, a young woman of 
intelligence will soon become alive to the 
great possibilities that this work offers. 


+ 
THE FIRST NECESSITY OF THE LIBRARY 


HILDREN’S books are the first necessity, 
because the fundamental idea of the 
library is educational, and children are more 
easily trained to enjoy good books than adults. 
The best fiction, biography, history, science 
and travel are alone worth buying. One 
good live book is worth a hundred dead ones 
discarded from the private library or garret 
of some townsman who was doubtless thank- 
ful to have a convenient dumping-ground 
for them. Excellent lists of popular books 
may be had from several State Library 
Commissions, which also lend traveling 
libraries at very small cost to such commu- 
nities as cannot afford to own their books. 
A careful. record of all books asked for 
should be kept by the librarian, and the best 
of these should be purchased as promptly 
as possible. It is well to spend small sums 
monthly, rather than larger ones more rarely, 
that the needs of the people may be supplied 
as they arise, and also that the shelves may 
contain what is newest and best. Discounts 
of from twenty to forty per cent. on books 
purchased in quantities for libraries are 
given by the large publishing houses. 


Men and women of wealth are | 


The books’ permanent | 
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‘“* WE HAVE FURNISHED MORE THAN 
HALF A MILLION HOMES”’ 


$11.50 Library 
Bookcase 


oe 























Richly Simple in Design, Useful in any Home 


Made of selected solid oak or in mahogany finish, 
han4d-polished, aap | the beautiful grain of the 
wood. The columns are hand-carved in rope style 
and surmounted by carved caps. The three sections 
have polished backs and ustable shelves, and are 
fitted with giass doors, cast-brass bandles and locks. 
It is five feet four inches high, and five feet wide, 
and holds 150 volumes. REGULAR PRICE, $19.50. 


If goods are not as represented, return them 
and your money will be refunded 


$8.75 Round 
Extension Table 


FASHION APPROVES OF THE ROUND TABLE FOR 
THE HOME DINING-ROOM. ‘This one is made of 
highest quality of solid oak, piano polished. The 
top is 48x48 inches, every line clearly brought out by 
the finish. The legs are six inches in diameter, 
heavily carved, and have ball-bearing casters. The 
rim is embellished with carved beading. It is six 
feet long; additional two feet, $1.50 extra. ‘This 
beautiful table is worth $16.50. 

Handsomely illustrated catalogue of 

ree $ HoOvUsEHNOLD Goops, CARPETS, SEWING 

MACHINES, BICYCLES, OFFICE AND 

CHURCH FURNITURE sent free on application. It 

contains thousands of articles which we retail 
at wholesale prices. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO. 
148, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, 162, 164, 166 
W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
‘‘ Largest Furniture House in the World» 


GREAT SNAP 


REVOLVING BOOKCASE 
for $7.95 


NOTHING LIKE I? ever offered for less than $20.00 at 
retail, It is 45 inches high; made of the best oak, 
thoroughly seasoned, 

uarter-sawed, and 
finished the 
finest hand-rubbed 
lish known to the 
urniture trade. The 
top is 21x21 inches, 
double, with a very 
handsome  quarter- 
sawed surface. 

Each book com- 
yartment is 11 inches 
iigh—room enough 
to put in a row of the 
largest books on both 
sides, or 100 volumes. 

A 32-inch pipe runs 
through the centre, 
ending at the top ina 
CONE-BEARING pivot. 
The material, work- 
manship and _ finish 
are of the highest 
grade throughout. 

This is the first 
time such a swell 
bookcase has been 
offered within the 
reach of any purse. 7 

There is nothing 
like a handsome - 
Revolving Bookcase 
for style, conve- 
nience and economy , 
of space. 

All money refunded if not what 
take no risk. Retail price about § 
OUR PRICE, 
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You 


yon on "ST, 95 


Order at once, and have your books where they will 
be of use to you. 


Send for Book of ‘‘ Snaps for Cash Buyers,’’ FREE 
WM. WRIGLEY, JR. & CO. 


Dept. B, 183-137 N. 7th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


im 


Dept. B, 117-119 Kinzie St. 
CHICAGO 





ya 


on the Selvedge of Black 
Dress Fabrics 


GUARANTEES GOOD WEAR 


and denotes thoroughly 
reliable goods. 


Fall Wedding INVITATIONS and 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Latest Styles. 





Engraved on Copper Plate. 


Lowest Prices. Full line of samples on request. 


$1.00 for 100. 75c. tor 50 


| 


| 


| THE ANNA MORGAN 


Engraved Calling Cards (name only). 
Artistic Engraving Co., 150 North 16th St., Philada., Pa. 


Send for 
Prospectus. 


School of Expression 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, Chicago, Ill. 




















Only YE 
—— 
rounded 
spoonfuls are required of 
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ones, 


Containing 78 pages, 400 receipts, will 
be mailed, on receipt of stamp and 
address, to any reader of the JOURNAL. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Company 
Department H 
81 Fulton St., New York 





we 


ny Sil 
: Home Comforts and Home Luxuries ; 


( Write for our Catalogue showing Carpets, Rugs, ? 
( Draperies, ete., in their real colors, and save 40 
per cent, without leaving your home. 
We pay freight, sew carpets free ond charge nothing ; 
for wadded lining A most complete furniture 
catalogue is also yours for the asking. Address 
~~ 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 425 
ST ee ee a ee eee 





WHEN IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN EVENTS IT * 

BECOMES NECESSARY TO REPLACE CHINA AND 

GLASSWARE THAT HAVE MET WITH HOUSEHOLD 

ACCIDENTS HIGGINS & SEITER SUPPLY SUCH 
ARTICLES AT PRICES 


, "TALESS THAN ELSEWHERE.” 


To those wishing to purchase « 44 lees than elsewhere,” our 228-page 
illustrated Catalogue 9G will be mailed upon request. 
50-52-54 Weat 22d Street. New York 


COLONIAL 


FURNITURE 


Old Silver Old Brass 
Genuine Antiques 
and Correct Reproductions 
We can furnish your house 


complete or supply any piece 
desired for a special place. 


CATALOGUE IS NOW READY 


W. K. COWAN & COMPANY 
State and Ontario Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


Home Study 
The University of Chicago 


Offers 150 courses by correspondence in college and 

of tty subjects under the personal direction 

oF its instructors. Work may begin at any time. 
FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 

The University of Chicago, Correspondence-Study Department 


(Division F), CHICAGO, ILL. 

















One Dollar per Year; 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

Single Copies, Ten Cents 
ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
[For the transaction of advertising business only} 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 


The Gossip of the Editors 











| Fiaeid month the JOURNAL announced the be- 
ginning of its book-publishing business by 
offering, in three dainty little books, the most 
popular stories ever published in the magazine. 

This month it offers, in three books, THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL’S DoMESTIC LIBRARY, 
and through it you can build a house, furnish 
it, and learn the great art of cooking from the 
best authority in America. 


INSIDE OF ONE HUNDRED HOMES: 


THREE MORE SPLENDID LITTLE BOOKS 


This Time a Complete Domestic Library for $1.00 











By William Martin Johnson. 


JOURNAL’s features, with its wealth of one hundred 


The of 


all 


most successful the 


views of 


actually existing rooms in other people’s homes, showing what 


taste rather than money can do, and presenting hundreds of ideas for furnishing. 


More 


explanatory text is given in the book than there was in the JouRNAL, written by the 
JOURNAL’S art editor: clear, concise, and with the special needs of JouRNAL readers in view. 


MODEL HOUSES FOR LITTLE MONEY: 8y the Journal's Architect. 


All the 


as 





in the JOURNAL, of which over 500 plans were sold, are in this book. 


successful ‘‘ model’’ houses printed 


Over 500 of these 


houses are now being built in different parts of America, and in each case the report has been 


that the plans were practicable and the 


fluctuations of building materials. 


prices possible, 
Eight houses are given, in cost from $1000 to $4000, 


varying only with market 


and two separate chapters on doors and windows by Frank S. Guild. 


GOOD COOKING BY MRS. RORER. 





lessons which Mrs. Rorer has printed in 


the JOURNAL, giving in a single book, as Mrs. Rorer herself says in the introduction to 
the book, ‘‘ the most mature and best cooking receipts of all my twenty-five years of study 


of the subject.”’ 


THE BOOKS THEMSELVES are perfect 


and a delight to read. 


THE PRICES are the same for these as for the other three hooks: 


little gems of bookmaking: 
Fuli of illustrations, bound in cloth, gilt top, with ornamental cover. 


A new portrait of Mrs. Rorer serves a» frontispiece. 


dainty, easy to hold 


fifty cents each, or one 


dollar for the set of three, packed in a neat box, with postage free to any point. 


LAST MONTH’S BOOKS WERE 


THESE : 


They sold by the thousands, and showed the large 


market ready for them : 


A Minister of the World: By Caroline A. Mason. 


ministerial story never since equaled in fiction. 


The Spirit of Sweetwater: By Hamlin Garland. 


exquisite love story of the far West ever written. 


The People of Our Neighborhood: By Mary E. Wilkins. 


best sketches of New England people which Miss Wilkins 


has yet done. 


That superb 


most 


The 





ANY OF THE BOOKS, FIFTY CENTS EACH: EITHER SET FOR $1.00, IN A BOX 


Send all orders to THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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TO NEWS-STAND BUYERS 


NTIL this time all newsdealers selling 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL on their 
stands and in their stores had the privilege 
of returning to us the copies of the magazine 
which at the end of the month were unsold. 
Commencing with this issue, this rule as it 
applies to this magazine has been changed, 
and hereafter all newsdealers must pay for 
each copy they order and no unsold copies can 
be returned. Naturally all newsdealers will 
order fewer copies, and their supply will 
sooner be exhausted. We print this for the 
benefit of our patrons who buy the JOURNAL 
from a newsdealer so that they will under- 
stand the necessity of either buying their 
copies promptly on the twenty-fifth of each 
month, or of becoming subscribers, when, of 
course, the magazine is regularly assured them. 


+. 
HOUSES BUILT FROM JOURNAL PLANS 


OME one of the 500 folks who have built 
or are building houses from the JoURNAL’S 
model plans will receive a prize of $100.00 
As announced, the competition among such 
builders will remain open till November 1. 
The prize is offered for the best set of five 
photographs of a model house built after 
any one of the JouRNAL’s plans. There 
must be one exterior view and one photograph 
of each of the four principal rooms. 


ss Fs SF SF FE KH 


THE PICTURES OF “DEAR OLD LADIES” 


- ORDER to bring home, especially to 
the minds of the young, the subtile 
beauty there is in old age, the JOURNAL pur- 
poses to depict some phases of it. It is 
intended to publish portraits of ‘* dear old 
ladies’’ who have attained passed the 
Scriptural threescore- years-and-ten. In 
extending an invitation to its readers to send 
in pictures of old ladies, whether in or out of 
their particular family circle, from which to 
make selections, the JOURNAL promises to 
remunerate the sender for each portrait 
retained. Of course, it must be understood 
that no photograph should be sent except 
with the approval of the subject. 


+ 


STANLEY’S FIRST JUNGLE FIGHT 


MERICAN boys like stories of adventure, 
but it is seldom that they have so good 
a chance to read a stirring one as will be 
furnished next month, when the JOURNAL 
will publish Henry M. Stanley’s own account 
of his first fight in an African jungle. This 
is an article that will appeal to boys be 
cause it is both exciting and true. 


+ 
MISS WILKINS AT HER BEST 


ISS MARY E. WILKINS, the favorite of 

all lovers of stories of New England 

life, appears at her best in her latest serial, 

‘““The Jamesons in the Country.’’ The 

November JOURNAL will contain the opening 

chapter of this humorous and characteristic 
story, illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 


or 


The best of all the cooking and domestic | 
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$ burs this 
29 50 luxurious 
o eas, chair 
No. 677, direct from 
factory, FREIGHT PRE 
Patp, sent On Appros 
al,’ to be returned at 
ouR ExpENsE, if not 
positively the best 
leather chair ever sold 
at 80 low a price. 
COVERED with best 
quality machine-buffed 
GUNUINGE leather. Has 
genuine hair cushions, 
tufted back, spring reckers and bali-bearing casters. 
of maroon, olive-green or russet-color leather. 
similar chair costs $45 to $60. 


Ladies Mahogany Desk 
[99.75 is rm i et 


“On Approval,” to be returned at 
UR ExPENSE if not positively the 
best ladies’ desk ever sold at so low 






Choice 
At retail a 


buys this dainty desk 


en eee eee 


a price. A dainty birthday or 
wedding gift 
FRONT is figured mahogany, 


tastily iniaid with pearl and white 
holly. Has French legs both back 
and front, twolocks, Small drawer 
inside, places for paper, pen, ink, 
«te. Bottom of large d:awer is of 
pretty bird's-eye maple Trim- 
mings are all solid brass (not 
plated), including the crest. This 
{ desk is polished like a piano, and from a dealer will cost $15 to 
{ $20. Ask for Catalogue. 


4 WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


¢ to all points east of the Missixsippi and north of South 
(Poiuts beyond upon equal basis.) 


The FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Office and Library Furniture 


Office Desks and 
Card Indexes 


We make a complete line of GOOD 
DESIGNS and sell at Factory 
Prices. 


Build this Fall 


By planning NOW you can do it 


[$9 AS5 DESIGN 2226 | 


; = WoL KEITH, ARCHT, 

BUILDS IT yd MINNEAPOLIS | 

| COMPLETE, Ne MINS. | 
| Bem 7] 


Ask for Catalogue. 
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Mr. W. J. Kerrn, Architect Minneapolis, July 15, 1808 
We will build the design above shown, complete, including hard 
wood finish and floors, painting, back plastering, paneled staircase 
and ingle-nook, heating, ventilating and plumbing, for $2485 
(Signed) J. & W. A. Excawrr, Contractors and Builders 
Your ideal home may not be the one here illustrated, but you will 
surely find it among the hundreds of designs illustrated in my latest 
books, as noted below, examples of which have been published in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, of Philadelphia 
190 Studies of homes costing mostly from 81500 to BA500, , 81,00 
SU Studies of Cottages costing to buttd less than si5n8, , rl 
Booklet of 16 examples (floor plans, sizes, ete., in all books), .10 
BOOKS CONTAIN THE LATEST ‘98 DESIGNS. 
W. J. KEITH, ARCHITEC l, 127 Lom. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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4 UNIT 4 

¢Better Than ~#xnum 

y Z —— 

4 7 li¢g—=» a 

y Money (/ ©) Z 

4% Technical knowledge WS ~) Z 

% cannot be lost norstolen, Aa y we 4 
It can always be convert We 6 Oke A Y) 
ed into cash, Work that is ‘iftektetticted Y 
high grade and well pmid. Suc- yy if ) | | 4 
cess guaranteed, Best text- il i | f Z 
books free. Courses in Z 

ARCHITECTURE 5 

Z Bridge, Steam, Electrical or Civil Engineering; 4 

% Mathematics; Chemistry; Mining; Architectural % 

Zor Mechanical Drawing: Surveying ; Plumbing; Z 

Z Metal Pattern Drafting: Prospecting; Book-keep- Z 

% ing: Shorthand; English Branches 

4 Ls a . , 

%Z TAUGHT BY MALL $2.00 
Cirenlar free. State subject you wish to study, - 4 
Estab, 1801. 45,000 students and graduntes a A 

4 . 

4 The International Correspondence Schools , 

Z Box S31, Seranton, Pa. Month A 

4 
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LLPPD DD DD AS 
lish Rocker 


$4.8 No. 469-J—di 


rect from factory, freight 
prepaid, Returnable at our 
expense if not positively 
the best rocker obtainable 
anywhere at this price. 
Wood is fine Birch finished 
a rich old Mahogany; also 
in Quartered Oak, in your 
choice ofantique, Golden, 
Old English or Flemish 
Oak Finish. From a retail 
dealer would cost $8. Back 
from seat 28 inches high. 
Wood saddle seat, 20x19 
inches. We pay freight east 
of Mississippi Riverand adjacent western points. 
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Buys this sty 


> 


Please mention articles y wish when writing for any one 


mu ting fe 
of our TEN FREE CATALOGUES FOR HOME OR OFFICE. 


REED FURNITURE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Inside Modern Homes” 


Is a book of photos of ArTIs- 
ric Rooms, with their CoLor 
ScueMes and FuLt deserip- 
also a host of original 








tions; 
suggestions which will greatls 
help you if you are building, 
remodeling or furnishing a 
home, and WANT BEAUTIFU! 
ROOMS WITHOUT LAVISH EX 
$1.00 postpaid. If not WELL PLEASED 
Sample pages free. 





PENDITURE. 
will return the money. 


A. LINN MURRAY, Designer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Artistic 
Homes 


=. 34-page book, size 6x9 in, S0e 
, #2 Artistic Churches Zoe 

32 Houses, $1200 to $1500, 2ae 
1, 32 Moderate Cost Houses 25¢ 
32 Cheap Frame Cottages 2be 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS 


—. Arehiteet, Wainwright Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


66 99 Latest Shirt-Waist Sleeve Protectors 
Bon Ton Polished Celluloid, beautifully 
mottled. Silk cord lacers. Dressy. 


Durable, light. cool. Price, 35 cents, prepaid. 
WALLACE SUPPLY CO., 47 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Fe en 
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“QUEEN QUALITY” 


The Famous Shoe for Women’ 
Unequaled in retaining shape, wear and lustre. 
Fashionable for street, dress, home or outing. 

All feet and fancies fitted The limit 
in toes, heels and leathers of excellence 


ALITY { style, for 
U0. ‘ fit and comfort, 
ee in’) material, $3.00 
| workmanship. 
In these essen- from start 


e 
tials this shoe is (Queen Quality to finish. 


‘* FOERDERER’S”’ VICI used exclusively 


a ee arene tn ne a = 


Trade-mark 
on every 
pair. 

If your dealer 
hasn’t them, 


send for cat- 

alogue and 
where to 

buy them. 


























THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass. 
. [me 
t 
i 
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Mygrentc Underwear 


is constructed > on the theory 
that two or more light, but closely 
knitted fabrics, with the Air confined be- 
tween, are warmer than a single thick, 
heavy garment, and the INTER- 

AIR-SPACE prevents 4a 

colds and relieves rheu- => 
matism; this constituting 
the true principle of hygiene 
or health in underclothing. 
















» 








“we 


Over eleven hundred physicians, 
representing every State and Ter- 
ritory in the Union, have united 

in testifying to the sanitary excel- 
lence of the HARDERFOLD sys- 
tem of underclothing. Ttwoor more thin 
fabrics are lighter, warmer and in every 
way better than heavy single fabrics. 
For Illustrated Catalogue, address 


Harderfold Fabric Company, Troy, N.Y. 
ee ea ed 


Only $4 25 For this Swell Parisian 


Fall Hat, Worth $8.00 


This money-losing offer is made to place 
our handsome Fall Catalogue of wear- 

\ ing apparel and novelties in 
the home of every good dress- 
er, whose trade repays us 
for the loss. Upon receipt 

of LADIES’ NAMES 









TEN 


you this LEADING 8TYLE 
VELVET DRESS HAT with 
twist of ribbon and bow 
on bandeau ; soft crown of 
velvet ruching, trimmed 
at side front with large 
Bird, Aigrette and new 


bon edged with jet. Colors: 
Black, Brown, Green, 
Navy or Gray. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY REFUNDED. No 


7 z rEN NAMES. 

for the asking. 
STEWART & CO., Mail Order Bargain House 
50.60 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 


ECO NOMIZE 
Closet Room 
Use the “Happy Thought” 


SKIRT HANGER 


It holds two skirts at the same time 
and three hangers can be placed on 
the same hook, more than doubling 
closet capacity. Any skirt can be 
instantly taken down or replaced 
without disturbing the others. 
Nickel-plated Spee Steel, will 
not break, or soil the finest fabric. 

U with equal facility for 
men’s trousers. Do your men 
folks (K)NEE(D) them? 

$I. 


Sent postpaid for 25c. 
i If ordered at one time 
5 (will hold 10 garments) 
' sent postpald for . . 

J.F. BROCK, Department 602, Sparta, Wis. 
: ~ | C K 20 Recipes Mailed Free to every 
t one sending 10c. for a package of 
| 9 JUNKET TABLETS. They make, in 
FOLKS 
FOOD 


Catalogue free 













great variety, a most refreshing] 
delicious, cool and nutritious food, 
that can be retained and assimi- 
lated when everything else fails. 
CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
P. 0. Box 1055, Little Falls, N. Y. 


| who passes the examination, and the junior 


| attached, when he enters the classes upstairs. 


| hundred persons have attended its meetings, 


| two thousand. 


| band of ten. 
| erably in excess of that number, but whether 
| the band be large or small its titheman is 


| council 
| two-thirty every Sunday before the school 


| ninety thousand dollars invested under State 


AND $4.25 we will send | 


rosette bow of all silk rib- | 


ORDER FILLED WITHOUT | 


| over three hundred 


THE 


LADIES’ 


THE MOST INTERESTING — 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


(CONTINUATION FROM PAGE 4 OF THIS ISSUE) 


the New Testament, and repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Twenty-third Psalm—* The 
Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.’’ A 
Bible and a diploma are given to every one 


who is more than ordinarily proficient is 
entitled also to a badge. to which seals are 


Perhaps in eight or ten years he may feel 
that he is becoming too mature for a Sunday- 
school. But Bethany does not let him go. 
He is then ready to be taken into the great 
Bible Union. That has been one of the most 
striking examples of the superMmtendent’s 
power of organization. It was the first Union 
of its kind formed in America—an outgrowth 
of the Moody and Sankey influence during 
the winter of 1876. As many as twenty-five 


and its regular enrollment is now upward of 
The organization is pecu- 
liarly the superintendent’s idea. He is its 
chief; next to him are the centurions, and 
then. come the tithemen, each chief over a 
Some of the bands are consid- 


bound by a pledge to hold himself responsi- 
ble for its members’ attendance, their con- 
duct and their well being. More than one 
hundred of these special tithemen hold a 
with Mr. Wanamaker from two to 


convenes, to prepare the work of the week. 
Each band is designated by the name of 
some one who has been conspicuous in the 
clergy or in Christian pursuits—as, for 
example—John Wesley, John B. Gough or 
George H. Stuart. The Bible Union 
rapidly spread; ex-Governor 
Pennsylvania, was foremost in organizing 
one in the Methodist church, and the ex 
Governor and the superintendent of Bethany 
on one occasion ‘‘ exchanged pulpits’’ for 
the day. During one half of the year the 
superintendent spends the entire Sunday in 
Bethany, bringing his luncheon with him, 
and making himself accessible to any one 
who may desire conference or advice, or | 
help in any spiritual or material way. 

v 

A GREAT SOCIAL SYSTEM 


UT of and around the Sunday-school has 
grown, not simply the church and the 
Union, but a social and industrial codperative 
system which reaches several thousand fam- 
ilies. It includes reading clubs, music clubs, 
clubs for the purchase of coal, an incorporated 
savings bank with deposits of twohundred and 


idea 
Pattison, of 





laws and State supervision; a dispensary, the 
House of Deaconesses, who look after young 
women in distress or in need of employment; 
a college, in which, at night, languages, 
music, shorthand, bvokkeeping,  dress- 
making and millinery are taught to several 
hundred students for a nominal fee; a House 
of Rest at the seashore for girls, and a 
uniformed military brigade of stalwart boys. 

These and other features, as well as the 
church work under the pastors of the last 
thirty years, can only here be touched upon 
incidentally in dealing with the Sunday- 


school. They have been a potent force in 
the life of a great city and in making 
good citizens. When, for example, Mr. 


Wanamaker organized the Penny Savings 
Bank, he gave the place of cashier to the | 
janitor of Bethany, whom he had taken as a | 
boy into the old South Street school. And | 
this uplifting sort of help has long filled the 
institution with an exceptional enthusiasm. 


o 
THE RESULT OF A FORTY-YEARS’ LIFE-WORK 


WELVE thousand persons have attended 

all the various services of the church, 

the Sunday-school and the Bible Union on a 

single Sunday. The entire enrollment of the 
school is now past fifty-two hundred. 

In all the forty years there has been no 
superintendent other than the founder, and 
few are the Sundays that he has failed to be 
at his post. When he was Postmaster- 
General of the United States he journeyed 
from Washington to Philadelphia every 
Saturday night, often preparing his Bible 
study for the next day on the train. 

The Bethany Church of over three thousand 
members is the mother of Grace Church of 
members, and at the 
present time conducts two missions. 

At the present time there are four young 
men students from Princeton Theological 


‘Seminary lodged opposite the church, near 


the Bethany Home and the Deaconess House, 
who are taking lessons in pastoral work 
under Doctor Chapman, and assisting in the 
evangelistic work, open-air services, ‘‘ Gospel 
wagon ’’ and visitations. 

‘“There isn’t a healthy, vigorous, ener- 
getic, self-reliant, successful man,’’ Mr. 
Gladstone once said, ‘‘ whose example does 
not breed the same qualities in others; he | 
winds us up and sets us a-going.’’ And it is | 
in winding them up and setting them a-going | 
that John Wanamaker has given the leisure 
of the hardest daily working millionaire in 


| 
| 
| the Union to the forty thousand men, women 


and children that have passed through 
Bethany since the day he saved his little flock | 
from the ‘‘ Bouncers ’’ and the “ Killers.’’ 
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HOME JOURNAL 


GUARANTEED 


It’s strictly up to date, 


manship; no other quite so dressy 
or as reasonable in price. 
Our artists, who make 
the fashions, design 
especially for well- 
dressed women. Nine 
thousand dealers in 
the United States han- 
dle them—one in each 
town; if yours 
doesn’t, write for 
our Style Book 
‘‘B.’’ It’s free 


” 


of your 
Cloak 
dealer. 


the collar. 


When writing for STYLE 
BOOK “B,” address ......- 


| 


? 


+¢ 


f 
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We'd like to hear from 
merchants who desire the 


perfect in style, fit, material and work- 


if you send 4 ‘eo ae if S 
us the name wi % HES é 








October, 1898 



























CLOAK 


Ladies’ Jackets 
Misses’ Jackets 


Children’s and 
Infants’ Jackets 


Plush Capes 


" Cloth Capes 


$3.00 to $30.00 


Fur Collarettes 


name of your 





made 
as 


highest 
grade. 


The 


every ga 


ment is 


by the 





BEIFELD line of Cloaks in towns 
where we are not represented. 


Our Style Book “B,”’ 
containing illustra- 
tions, descriptions and 
prices of 200 styles in 


$4.00 to $30.00 


$3.75 to $12.00 


$2.75 to $10.00 


$3.75 to $40.00 


$2.75 to $100.00 


nt Free 


if you will send us the 
local 
dealer and one other 
selling Cloaks 
in the vicinity. 
The price dif- 
ference of the 


Cloaks is in the 
goods, not in 
the tailoring 
or the style, 
the least ex- 
pensive be- 
ing as well 
and 
fashion- 
able as the 


supe- 
riority o 
r- 


guaranteed 


label inside 
Look for it; make sure it is on the garment you 
select; no genuine BEIFELD CLOAK is without it; with it you 
will be well dressed and enjoy the satisfaction of wearing a gar- 
ment that carries Dame Fashion’s certificate of correctness. 


Jackson and Market Sts., Chicago 
Prince and Greene Sts., New York 


LECCE RARAILIG GGG GIYGDGDGEVABDAMVDYVEILIAVDRRAMAAAVABEAAARARRARBEVIAMVAVMVAMAALGVYVDAVGYD DGS 


You Take No Risk in Selecting the 


Cd 
_ 
> 
> 
> 





Fur Collarettes: 


Astrakhan, 
Electric Seal, 


Gray Krimmer, 
$12.00 


Black Marten, 15.00 
Beaver, 20.00 
Otter, 25.00 


$5.00 
7.00 





Special low prices for quality and workmanship. 
We make every garment in the latest style from fresh, 
solid skins, full sweep, high sailor collar, with fancy 
silk linings, and guarantee them as represented or 
money refunded. We pay express. Orders under 
$10, cash ; orders of $10, or over, sent C.O. D. with 
privilege of examination. Give bust and neck 
measure. Furs repaired and remodeled. 

Estimates furnished on special orders. 
Send for illustrated catalogue of garments and styles. 


Exclusive Fur Manufacturer 


L. S. BERRY, 147 State Street, CHICAGO 





WORTH Qe 
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Be Stylish---Save 


trimmed felt hats ever shown. 
all colors. 


immediately refunded. 
Other Millinery Bargains equally as low. 


THE MILLINERY WORLD 
281 State St. and 
The Largest Millinery Establishment in America. 






ae 


Money 


This cut represents one of the most exquisitely 
Comes in Black and 
If it’s not worth $4.00 You CAN RETURN 
To Us at OUR EXPENSE, and your money will be 
Safe deliyery guaranteed. 
Write for 
our trimmed hat catalogue. Styles and prices will amaze you 


49.58 Jackson Hlvd., Chicago 





The CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has a Perfect Guard 
to Prevent Cloth Catching 
in Coil 

Made of Tempered brass, 
doesn’t bend. Super-nickeled, 
doesn’t turn br-ssy. 

LOOK FOR GUARDED COIL 

Beware of Imitations 


FREE! 


CLINTON, alsoour SOVRAN 
pin, and a pretty colored ani- 
mal booklet for the children. 
THE OAKVILLE COMPANY 
Waterbury, Conn. 


On request, 





‘Tt just suits me!" 


samples of the 





NO MORE DARNING  ! 


RACINE FEET 


(Copyrieutep) 


10 CENTS 


Our booklet, “The Stockinette Stiteh.” 
deseribes an invisible method of attach- 
ing new feet to the legs of your old 
hosiery, easier than darning, and makes 
your hosiery as good as new. 


Racine Feet 
or white; 
for 


run in sizes from 5 
to 11, cotton, black 
10 cents per pair, six pairs 
5) cents. Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO. 





Department E, Racine, Wi«. 
















































‘Holeproof Sox 


Men’s Sock Wear is Hardest in Winter 


and makes more darn- 
ing. Save the darning, 
time and trouble. Make 
your men folks buy, or 
buy for them, Holeproof 
Sox, the kind that outlasts 
6ordinary pairs 
and makes 50c. 
sox cost only 
&. Wear 
determines 
sock values 


} 
| 






Cheap at 


0c. 


a pair 








A ticket attached to every pair guarantees that 
* four pairs of Holeproof Sox will need no darn- 
ing if worn six months alternately; if they do, 
send us, or vour dealer, the worn pair and the 
guarantee ticket, and you will get anew pair.” 
Our guarantee is good. Ask any banker, 

Specially prepared Sanitary unshrinking yarn, 
soft as silk, excellent for tender feet. Black, 
natural and all solid fast colors. All sizes 


Ask your dealer for Holeproof Sox 


Trade-Mark on every sock. If he doesn't 
keep them don’t let him sell you any others—none 
are as cheap at any price—but send us 50 cents 
(better, $1.00 bill for two pairs). Send size; we will 
fill your order, prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded, Convincing booklet free. 


KALAMAZOO KNITTING CO., Dept. B, Milwaukee, Wis, 


The Mackintosh 


DRESS SKIRT, 


Gives absolute protection from rain. 
Onee worn you would not be with- 
out one, and lose the comfort, clean- 
liness and healthfulness they give. 
Made of rich dark blue, black or 
gray serge cloth, plaid lining, Regu 
lar lengths, 34 to 42 inches. 
Special sizes extra. 


Cape to 
Match $9.50 


These garments can be wort 
separately, affording special 
usefulness, or together they 
give all the protection, and 
avoid the over-heating and 
heavy weight of a one-piece 
water-proof coat 
Illustrated Circular Free 
These Garments are not 
satisfactory unless made to 
measure; are sold only by 
us. Any one offering simi 
lar garments said to be 
“our make or just as good,” 
deceives you. LADIBS' 
SUPPLY CO. trade-mark 
is branded on each hanger. 
Suits sent for inspection 
anywhere in Chicago. 


Silk-Line 

Child's Circular, 36-inch and under, 
$2.50. “a: 

LADIES’ SUPPLY CO. 


3120 Forest Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere; can 


make good pay as 
our unique garments give entire satisfaction, 


MOHAIR BRAID SKIRT BINDING 


“New Manhattan” 


5-yard piece, 16 cents 


“The National” 


5-yard piece, 10 cents 





Express Vrepaid 


59.50 







Mackintoshes, skirts and single 
or double capes from $10.00 up. 








Cun be had in all colors and black, also on our 


patented reels of 36 yards. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CASTLE BRAtD Co. 


1S &I7 MERCER ST. 
NEW YORK. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


READING COURSE 


The “ English Year" in the Home Reading Course 
opens in the Autumn of 1898. 


Europe in the X1IXth Century 
will form an important feature of the plan. English 
history, literature, life and customs give the reader 
a close acquaintance with the mother-country. 


Send 2-cent stamp for 25-page illustrated hooklet; all 
about Chautauqua aud this year’s course of Home Readings. 


Address, JOHN H. VINCENT 
33 West Genesee Street, Buffalo, New York 


KID 

GLOVES 
\ COST 
MONEY 


One pair lasts us long as two, if dried and 
ventilated after using. Perspiration will 
Stain, harden and mis-shape Kid Gloves. 


S&S. 











“UY ** ONLEY ”’ 

GLOVE FORMS 
allow air to permeate the Gloves—preserve their 
a color and shape, and lengthen their life. ‘wo 


“Onley” Glove Forms (four) sent prepaid for 25c. 


HUDSON RUBBER COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio ' 


| a philosopher, a poet and a dramatist. 
| dents of the play, while mostly fictitious, are based 
| to some extent upon fact. 


THE 
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LITERARY QUERIES 
lal... THE LITERARY seta te 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


om 


‘Passing Under the Rod.’’ The poem by this 
title was written by Mary S. b. Dana. 


/ 


“* Bothwell,”’ a tragedy on the subject of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was written by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 


Berengaria was Queen of England, wife of 
Richard I (Cceur de Lion), and daughter of Sancho 
VI of Navarre. 


“The Castle of Otranto”’ is a romance written 
by Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, about 1765. It 
was very popular in its day. 


“The Heathen Chinee."” The British Museum 
has recently acquired a /ac-simile of the original 
manuscript of this famous poem by Bret Harte. 


**Nobility,’’ a poem by Alice Cary, contains the 
lines ; 
“ There is nothing so kingly as kindness 
And nothing so royal as truth.” 


‘The Choir Invisible.”” The title of this poem is 
original with the author, George Eliot. The Latin 
subheading means, ‘ That long time when I shall 
not exist moves me more than this brief existence.” 


Edward Lear wrote four nonsense books, all of 
which are included in one volume. ‘‘ Rugs and Jugs 
and Candle-Lights"’ is from ‘‘ The Daddy Longlegs 
and the Fly.’’ Lear was the youngest of twenty- 
one children, and an artist by profession. 


Eric Mackay, the English poet, died on June 1, 1898. 
He was the son of the late Charles Mackay, many 
of whose poems are still popular, and into whose 
family Marie Corelli was adopted. His best-known 
work was ‘‘ Love Letters of a Violinist,’’ but he also 
published several other volumes, 

* Rubaiyat.”’ The meaning of this word, which 
is Persian, is ‘‘ quatrains,’’ or poems of four lines 
each. It is applied to the poems of Omar Khayyam, 
who wrote in that measure. Fitzgerald's translation 
is unquestionably the best, and conveys not only the 
letter but the spirit of the original. 


‘“* The Vintage ’’ is a romance of the Greek war 
of independence, and was written by E. F. Benson, 
son of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, England. 
It is considered a faithful record of many features of 
the war, and is of a much higher order of literature 
than most of the author's previous works. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar, the negro poet, married 
Alice Ruth Moore, who also has literary tendencies, 
having issued a volume called “ Violets’’ a few 
years ago. She was a school-teacher in New Orleans 
and afterward in New York, but now resides in 
Washington, where her husband is employed in the 
Congressional Library. 


Pool died at Rockland, 
Massachusetts, where she was born in 1841, on 
May 19, 1898. She taught school for a short time, but 
soon devoted herself to literature. Her principal 
books were ‘‘ Dally,”’ ‘‘ Rowena in Boston,"’ ‘* Mrs. 
Keats Bradford,” “* The Two Salomes,” *' Katharine 
North,” ‘“‘Against Human Nature” and “In a 
Dyke Shanty.” 


Maria Louise 


‘Henry Seton Merriman.”’ The real name of 
this author is Hugh S. Scott. He has but recently, 
become popular in this country, although he has 
published several novels; among them ‘“ ‘The 
Phantom Future,”’ “‘ Prisoners and Captives,” “ From 
One Generation to Another,” ‘* With Edged Tools,” 
‘Flotsam,’ *‘ The Sowers,’’ “ In Kedar’s Tents 
and “ Roden’s Corner,” 


” 


‘“*Holy Communion.”’ ‘The first stanza of 
poem by W. E. Gladstone is as follows: 


this 


“ Lord, as Thy temple's portals close 
Behind the outward-parting throng, 
So shut my spirit in repose, 
So bind it here, Thy flock among. 
The fickle wanderer else will stray 
Back to the world’s wide parched way.” 


Stanley J. Weyman was born at Ludlow, 
Shropshire, England, August 7, 1855. He was edu- 
cael at Shrewsbury School and Christ Church 
College, Oxford, and after graduation studied law, 
which he practiced for eight years. His first story, 
‘*“The House of the Wolf,” appeared in 1889, and 
since then he has devoted himself entirely to litera- 
ture. Probably his most successful novel is ‘A 
Gentleman of France."’ 

**The Unquiet Sex.’’ Mrs. Helen Watterson 
Moody, the author of the series of papers by the 
above title, which has since appeared in book form, 
gives the following reason for writing it: ‘ I wrote 
“The Unquiet Sex’ in the hope that here and there 
a busy, tired woman might pick it up and perhaps 
find in it a helpful word or two of the great and 
good gospel of which women stand most in need 
the gospel of relaxation and irresponsibility.” 


Prose Masterpieces. Iwo well-known literary 
men have given the lists below as their ideas of the 
four masterpieces of English prose. One selected 
Carlyle’s “ Diamond Necklace,” Thackeray's 
‘* Four Georges,’’ Hawthorne's preface to ‘‘ Mosses 
from an Old Manse” and George Eliot’s ‘Silas 
Marner.” The other chose Milton's “‘ Areopagitica,”’ 
Goldsmith's ‘“ Vicar of  Wakefield,’’ Ruskin’'s 
‘*Sesame and Lilies ’’ and Pater’s ‘‘ Dioiiysos.”’ 


Writing for Money. In regard to the accusation 
often brought against successful writers that after 
they have attained to a certain eminence they do not 
exert themselves to maintain their highest degree of 
merit, Mr. W. D. Howells says, ‘‘ Novelists have to 
live, and even after a man has become successful he 
has usually put himself in a position where it is 
more than ever necessary that he should make 
money.’ While this statement does not excuse 
mere “ pot-boiling,’’ it goes far to account for many 
literary efforts which are not up to the standard. 


Gladstone’s Writings. W. E Gladstone pub- 
lished many books, of which the following are the 
most important: ‘‘Studies on Homer and the 
Homeric Age,’’ ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” “ Juventus Mundi,” 
‘* Gleanings of Past Years,’’ ‘‘ Landmarks of Homeric 
Study,” “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scriptures,”’ “A Translation of Horace,” ‘ Studies 
Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler” and 
‘** Later Gleanings.’’ He was also the author of many 
pamphlets, and frequently contributed to the periodi- 
cals articleson religious subjects, and on the question 
of Irish Home Rule, of which he was an earnest 
advocate. Some of these have been collected. 


Cyrano de Bergerac, the hero of the play which 
has created such a sensation in France and England, 
and which is to be performed in this country, was a 
real personage who lived in the time of Richelieu. 
He was a unique figure in his day, a avete Rag nod 

ne inci- 


The story of the play 
relates that De Bergerac, though gallant and witty, 
had an enormous nose, and his love for his cousin 
was hopeless on account of this misfortune. The 


| girl falls in love with a soldier who is handgome but 


stupid, and Cyrano sacrifices himself and writes 
love letters for the soldier, and woos his own cousin 
for him in the darkness. Only at Cyrano’s death 
does his cousin discover his love. 
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. |) Shape keeping and even wearing is largely 
a matter of good fitting. Composite shoes are built so that 
being well shod is not ruined by the fit of one’s shoe. This 
quality is procured through our uniaue structural methods. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


If he hasn’t them send us size, width and style 
wanted (lace or button, welts or turns), with 
$3.00, and we will see that you get them. 


We Send Samples of materials used in their construction, and interesting informa-ion about them, 
with booklet showing style, etc., to all who are interested. NO CHARGE. Address Department H. 


PINGREE & SMITH, Manufacturers, Detroit, Mich. 


| —_—— “~~ 


Founded by Gov. Pingree, 
December, 1866. 











GUARANTY COUPON 
Cushion Button 


THE v 
Hose Supporter 
Is GUARANTEED to the 
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Dealer and User against imperfections 
Look ror THR Name on Every Loor 























VICI 


| Leather 
Dressing 


The best Shoe Dressing in the world. 
The genuine is made only by Robert H 
Foerderer, Philadelphia, manufacture 
of the famous 


This 
Guaranty 
Goes With 
Every 
Pair 


= 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
NEVER SLIPS 


THE 


i 


re 
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No Stitching in the Elastic | ( 

OF ALL DEALERS ’) Ask your dealer for Vici Leather Dress- 
: ing, and be sure the trade-mark, with the | 
Soaupte pale, by | >} name of the maker, is on each box or | 


bottle. Imitations may ruin your shoes. 


A book about buying, 
mailed free, Address 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER /; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


wearing and caring for shoves, 


Catalogue 
Free == 
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From the 


O rde r Di rect Manufacturer | 


Saving Retailers’ Profits 
Our “Celebrated Cloaks’ known 





f 
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FY Chicago Waist 


Price, $1.00 _ 































throughout the land for high odin 

roughout the land fo ' . . 

te re hae Now fitted with a 

standard of excellence. | 2 our patented at- Waist in 
Wr maw FREE | 2 Cachment for hose America 


beautifully  illustra- 
ted catalogue of all 
the latest styles for 
Ladies, Misses and 
Children, 
WRITE FoR 
IT TO-DAY 


supporters- 
appreciated 
by every 
woman who 
wears it. 

No pinning 
or unpin- 
nine of hose 
supporters 
necessary if 
this waist is 
worn. 


TRY IT 


No. 506, 
$6.00 No. 333, $5.00 


No. 506 SPECIAL— Lapis’ JACKET, of fine heavy 
imported Kersey in black, navy, green, garnet, tan 
or gray; trimmed like illustration, with black satin 





—— es on front and sleeves, edges strapped Made from 

with welt of Kersey—has inlaid velvet collar —is 24 in ~ er i. 

long—half-lined with satin. $6 00 fine sateen, fast : 

ous “Sructan” PRICE, Teer . black, drab or white; clasp or button 
No. 338-—-SPECIAL—ELABORATE PLUSH CaPE of ° ‘one " 9 ,¢ ~we6ure? 

fine silk seal plush—WARRANTED—20 in. long; lined front ;, Sizes 18 to 30 waist measure. 


throughout; very full width: elaborately jetted and 
braided like illustration; trimmed all around $5 00 
with black ‘Thibet fur. OUR “SPECIAL” PRICE, ° 
Money refunded if desired, or will send any goods, 
on approval, C.O. D. by express. 
CHICAGO WEARING APPAREL CO. 
20 and 22 E. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Ask your dealer for the G-D Chicago Waist. 
If he hasn’t it, send $1.00, mentioning color and 
size desired, and we will send you one, prepaid. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 


The MUNSING 
Plated Underwear 


rhis 





“It Cannot Break 
at the Waist.’’ 


RESCO 


illustration shows 
practicability of 










Munsing Union Suit 
Disconnected in front for Children. Men 
at Waist Line and wees. ano 
with Hip Lacing 


» and 
\ find our Union Suit 
most comfortable. 


. . — The fabric—one 
which combined make it fit cotton strand be- 
any figure perfectly with entire tween two of 


wool —insures 
wear, appearatice 
and shape. The 
elastic flat seam 
gives all the ad 
vantages of full 
fashioned gar- 
ments, at popular 
prices. 


comfort, and render the usual 
breaking at the waist line 
and hip impossible. 

There is nothing in Corset- 

dom to compare with it. 
Ask your dealer for a Cresco, or we will 
send a long, short or medium waist as 
desired, in white or drab, on receipt of 

price, $1.00, postpaid. 


MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Ask vour deal- 
er for our BooKk- 
LET A, showing 
styles photographed on living models, or address 


| THe NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO., Minneapolis 
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SEALSKINS <i. Fine Furs 


ABSOLUTE SUPREMACY 


in the retail Fur business—this is what we have 
gained by vears of faithful dealing with purchasers 
of Furs throughout the United States. 


Seven Highest Awards, World's Fair, 
Our Testimonial 

















Style No. 106 ‘ Style No, 127 
Style No, 108 illustrates { Style No, 127 ilustrates 
Shayne’s Storm Collar ‘ Shayne’s Cluster Scarf 
Especialiy adapted for wear ( This useful and attractive piece 


over a cloth jacket or tailor-made 
waist. Inalifurs, Note the fol 
lowing remarkably low prices 
Electric Seal, trim'd 

with Marten tails $ 7 50 
Black Marten, trim 'd 


of neckwear will be in greater 
favor this year than ever before. 
They can be purchased now at 
the following tempting prices 


Genuine Black x 5.00 


with Marten tails 20.00 z ee om Ps 
; ox a ack 
Pare mane it 25,00 ) “Marien, satis. 10.00 
Batson wae Otter, trimmed ) Park Mink, tails. 10.00 
——" oa ™ _— 30.00 ) Stone Marte mn, 
gions Marten, sia A with } Stalls .. ie 18.00 
ay? Bere gegee {Matas 28.00 


, in Furs at this famous Fur Store at prices below 
Every thing those asked by department store sae inferior 
grades, Goods sent to any address when references are furnished, 
When money accompanies the order it will be promptly refunded 
if goods are not satisfuciory. 


Catalogue sent free on application, Correspondence solicited 


JOHN T. SHAYNE & CO., 187-189 State Street, Chicago 


The “MODEL FORM” Corset 


HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED 


No. 850 is the delight of corpulent 
ladies, reduces the size and corrects 
the figure to the most perfect symmetry. 
PRICELESS IN VALUE 
TO FLESHY LADIES 
To Tall, Slender Ladies it is 
equally desirable, as it supplies all 
deficiencies in form and produces 
the desired fashionable coutour. 
It will assist Nature in her 
work of development. 








White, Drab and Black, 
1.25. Mailed, prepaid, 
on receipt of price if 
vour dealer does not keep 
it, Satmracrion Guan 
ANTEED OR MoNkKY 
Rerunpep 











The “MODEL FORM” 
Styles comprise all our 
High Bust or dress form 
corsets, in long and short 
waists 
We want you to read 
our illustrated booklet, 
which we mail free of 
charge. EVERY FIFPTIFTH 
applicant for our booklet 
will receive a corset Anso- 
LUTELY Pree, Shows thirty 
stvles, from $1.00 to $5.00, 
and explains their uses, A 
Corset is a greater factor in 
making a woman Beautiful 
than any one garment 


SCHILLING CORSET COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


The best offer 


of the year (fully described 
in our new Fall Booklet, 
which we send free) is our 


Boys’ (All-Wool) $ 
Outfit a 


comprising Suit, extra 
Pants, Cap, Byron Sus- 
pender Waist, patches and 
extra buttons. 


Sizes, 4 te t§ years. 





Style 850. MODEL FORM 





Free delivery to any ex- 
press or post-office in the 
United States. This value 
cannot be equaled else- 
where. Alsoa line of outfits at higherand lower prices. 


N. B.—Whatever vou buy of us must please you; if 
not, return it, and we will cheerfully refund money. 


Puritan Clothing Co., 111-113 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


“Do Not Stammer” 


The method employed for 
the permanent cure of Stam- 
mering and Stuttering is the 
fruit of a long personal effort 
of Mr. Johnston to overcome 
a severe impediment from 
which he has suffered forty 
vears. The system is en- 
dorsed by BisHorp Cyrus 
D. Foss, oF MerTHopIsT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA; BisHop ©, 
H. FowLer .Burrato, N-Y.: 
lion. JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA; PROF. 
Horatio C. Woop, M. D., 
LL. D., UNIVERSITY oF 
EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON PENNSYLVANIA. Send for 

Prineipal and Founder 60-page book to 
Philadelphia Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St. 


(Established 1884.) Philadelphia, Pa. 


|! JOURNALISM 


of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY | 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
10 the individual needs of writers. Long 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. It is sent free. Address 
Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 
No. 51 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 




















THE LADIES’ 





Ashmore 


By Ruth 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer, Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


sd 


The Opal is considered a lucky stone for the 
person 7 is born in October. The superstition 
about the opal is very prevalent and because of it 
many absolutely refuse to wear it. 


Traveling in a Sleeping-Car. Have a wrapper 
made of dark blue, brown or black woolen goods ina 
simple Princesse or Mother Hubbard shape, since in 
it yqu can go to and from the dressing-room. 


The Old-Fashioned Name, Abigail, which vou 
have given to your little daughter, means *' my 
father’s joy.”’ Accept my congratulations on your 
good sense in determining that under no circum- 
stances will you permit this quaint name to be 
shortened or changed into a pet name, 


To Gain Good Health it would be well to have 
your friend throw away all patent medicines and 
consult a good physician, who will give not only an 
opinion and prescription, but will plan a regular diet 
and system of living that will bring back the brig glit- 
ness of her eyes and the clearness of her skin, of both 
of which, you say, she used to be so proud. 


The Turquoise is supposed to be the lucky stone 
for any one born in December, and the verse which 
predicts it reads in this fashion: 

“If cold December gave you birth— 
The month of snow and ice and mirth— 
Place on your hand a turquoise blue, 
Success will bless you if you do.”’ 


Moist Hands are extremely unpleasant. To keep 
the hands dry rub the palms several times each day 
with a cloth soaked in the following preparz ation ; 
Cologne water, seventy grammes; tincture of bella- 
donna, fifteen grammes. If your hands have a ten- 
dency to perspire too freely wash them in water in 
which a litthe powdered alum has been dissolved. 


Silk Petticoats continue to be made of changeable 
taffeta, but the striped and brocaded ones, as well as 
the plaid ones, are considered much more elegant. 
The deep Spanish lace flounce with a bi is rufile at 
the edge falling over a double ruche is again in style; 
however, the skirt will cause the 5 own, ti »> stand out 
better when it is trimmed with from three to five 
narrow ruffles cither hemmed or trimmed with very 
narrow lace. 


For Redness cf the Nose, unl 
tight lacing, indigestion, or sleeping 
lated room, I would advise this simple treatment : 
Dabble the nose with diluted spirits of camphor, 
allowing it to dry on the nose, When bathing the 
face for the first time in the morning use tepid water 
to remove the camphor. Dabbling means applying a 
soft fine handkerchief, that is almost ragged in its 
fineness, and which has been soaked wet with cam- 
phor, ge ‘ntly to the nose, In no sense must the appli- 
cation take the form of rubbing. 


§ it results from 
in an illy veuti- 


Cold Cream. A number of girls have asked me to 
give them a good receipt for cold cream, I preset 
to them one advised by a French physician who 
made a specialty of treating the skin: Oil of sweet 
almonds, fiftv grammes; white wax, ten grammes; 
sperm oil, ten grammes. Mix these substances well 
together ‘and add rose-water, twenty grammes ; 
tincture of benzoin, five grammes, and tincture of 
amber, two grammes. It miy be mentioned that the 
wax and sperm should be melted in a double boiler 
so that they will incorporate with the oil. 


In a Lady's Chamber there is usually a dressing- 
table and a chiffonier, The first, sometimes improp- 
erly called a dresser, hasa good glass above it, and 
the few drawers necessary tu hold the little be long- 
ings of a lady—such belongings as handkerchiefs, 
gloves, veils—in fact, all the little trifles that go to 
make up a perfect toilette. A chiffonier is atall chest 
of drawers, rather narrow, with no mirror at the top, 
and simply intended to hold one's underwear, and, 
possibly, the specially fine bodices that need to be 
folded aud putaway, A chiffonier is usually placed 
out of the light which is given to the dressing-table, 
and oftenest in a corner at the back of the room. 


For a Pretty Bedspread use fine linen, and as you 
are an expert in making Battenberg lace arrange an 
insertion of the lace, finishing the edge witha broad 
but scant ruffle of it. In the centre have your mono- 
gram heavily embroidered, or else arrange some 
lace, following the square, oval, round, or basket 
design, from under which the linen should be cut so 
that the lace is brought out to the best effect. Do 
not put a color under this, but, instead, have a 
spread of écru silesia; that, being nearly white and 
yet not quite white, will bring out every line of the 
lace. A Saeng ae cover to match this would be 
pretty. Mark all your table and bed linen with the 
initials of your maiden name. Until you are “ Mrs. 
Hamilton,’’ you have no right to sign your name 
* Laura Hamilton, "and consec uently on the linen 
made before your marriage and given you by your 
parents your maiden name should appear. 


A Good Income is made by the efficient manicure 
who has her clientele of customers and goes around 
to them. She may charge a little more than the 
manicure who has a room to which customers are 
forced to go, but the convenience of having some 
one come to the house is so great that most ladies 
are willing to pay the extra money. A traveling 
manicure would take with her all the instru ents 
required for her work, and at each house to which 
she went she would be furnished with a bow], hot 
Me iter ang towels. The little glass pots, with metal 

tops that cover them closely, should be used to hold 
the polish, the grease and whatever is needed in 
treating the nails. A good income can never be 
obtained unless one is a competent manicure, since 
a poor manicure is never employed twice in the same 
place. If, to the work of manicuring, you can add 
shampooing the hair, you will, of course, increase 
your income, as for this you can charge at least one 
dollar, and if you have a long distance to go to 
keep an appointment, one dollar and a quarter. 


In Choosing Corsets those which are rather short 
will be found more desirable for the average woman 
since they give the figure its natural shape and do 
not cause the bust to betoo high. Use three sets of 
silk laces. The first should be arranged at the top 
so that one-third of the stays are covered; the 
second goes over the middle portion, and is the only 
one to be pulled; the third is arranged over the 
third part of the corset, and, like the first, once fitted 
to the shape the upper rand lower parts of the corset 
are kept. laced aud tied. It is only the middle por- 
tion which is pulled to position. By this arrange- 


HOME 


ment that part of the corset which is over the bust is | 


drawn to fit the bust, and the part over the hips is 
shaped to fit them, and the small portion around the 
waist is drawn to change with the figure as the 
figure does change. It sounds like a bit of extrava- 
gance to recommend three sets of silk laces, but one 
lace will hy r for the upper and lower parts, while 
a single lace will be all that is necessary for the 
centre. The very long stays are apt to show through 
the front of the close-fitting skirts now in fashion 
unless the wearer happen to be a _ long-waisted 


| woman, but a woman who is short-waisted will 


never give herself a long-waisted effect by corsets; 
her dressmaker must produce that effect. 


| 
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are complete 
undergarments 
covering the 
entire body like 
an additional 
skin. Perfectly 
elastic, fitting 
like a glove, 
but softly 

and without 
pressure, 


Most convenient to 
drawn on like trousers. 


put on 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS. 


Oe 
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The “ONEITA” 


(Patented April 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 





or 

With no other 

obtain such perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet ««V’’ 

Office: 


J 


October, 


1898 


No Buttons 
Down 
the Front 


ee 


Made for Men, 
Women and 
Young People 


Feadeed at the 
kind of underwear 


off, being 


top and 
can ladies 


No. 1 Greene St., New York 
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WE ALL WEAR 


THE By"Z wais 


The above is a reproduction of a photograph from life, demonstrating the utility 


f the E. 


° 


Z. WAIST for boys’ and girls’ wear. 
The crowning feature of the E. Z. WAIST is that it is ELASTIC 
Men wear elastic suspenders to afford ease and comfort. 


in every part. 
How much more 


necessary, then, to the growing, active child, is a garment which YIELDS TO EVERY 
MOTION, and allows each muscle free play to exercise and develop. 


For ages 2-13 years. 


If not for sale at your dealer’s send 25c. for a sample Waist- 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 


Price 25 cents 
mailed free. 


349 Broadway, New York 





BLACK CAT 





Our Boys Are Not Afraid of Wearing Out Their 


Triple Knee Stockings, 


BOC. vax 


They Outwear Two Pairs of Ordinary Stockings 


Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, of the finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, Black Cat Brand, Style 15 


for Boys, the stroigest, most elastic and che apest Fast Black boys’ stoc king in the world. 


style 10 for Girls. It 


your dealer does not keep them, sample pair sent for 25 cents (give size). and name of dealer where you can 


buy again. 
Triple Knee Seut Free, 


Leather stockings for men, women and children, guaranteed to give equal satisfaction. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


Sample 











A Hose Supporter 
isn't good unless all parts 
do their work. With 


SECURITY 


Hose Supporters 
there are no twisting 
stockings—no tearing of 
the fabric—-when adjusted 
they remain in place. 
The webbing is the pur- 
est. All supporter fasten- 
ings are much the same— 
Security differs in the 
loop. The crook makes it 
the safe supporter to wear, 
All Drv Goods Dealers. 


The Warner Bros. Co. 
New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Irritable Stomachs 


make ig ible people. 
ing and 


A food that is nourish- 
that does not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatoseisa Perfect Food, Tonic aud Restora- 
tive. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics, and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. 
May be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,4%, % and 1 1b. tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone Street, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


FAST de OE ¢ 
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(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED) 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED) 
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NUBIAN Fast Black Linings 


Required for the FINEST costumes—both waists and _ skirts. 


POSITIVELY UNCHANGEABLE 
Will not discolor underciothing. Superior quality, yet inexpensive. 
-ACK stamped on every yard of the selvedge. 


FR FRILL ILI IVI VII VISES Oe 


NEARSILK 


ssLlooks Like Silk. Wears Better’’ 
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WILL NOT CROCK 


Percaline, Silesia, Sateen, etc. 


At all dealers. NUBIAN FAST 


is an ‘‘ all-the-year-around ’’ fabric—an 
ideal foundation for evening dresses—a 
perfect lining for heavy dresses, as it is 
far lighter and stronger than silk. Every 
stylish shading. 

Genuine Nearsilk has tag on each piece. 
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True 2 
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THE CHARM OF A BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION 


Lies in its genuineness. Both Nature and Society 
are quick to frown upon a dishonest complexion. 
The foundation of a beautiful skin is purity. Oily, 
sallow or blotched skins, that mortify the owner 
and excite the pity of all, under the treatment of 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Complexion Brush 


Can be made clear and attractive by this natural 
method. ‘The gratifying results of the little flat- 
ended teeth soon show in the face. A bad com- 
plexion is Nature’s signal for help, and this brush 
comes to assist her in freeing those thousands of 
delicate face-pores from the wastes and oils that 
are crowding beauty back. Do not defy Nature 
by putting on a complexion, but assist her to 
bring that charm and glow to the face that she 
is glad to give those who work with her. ‘Thou- 
sands of ladies have proven it to themselves and 
friends. Ask for the brush with flat-ended teeth. 


Bailey’s Complexion Brush, 50 cts. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 10 cts. 


At dealers’ or om receipt of price. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St , Boston. Mass. 


Hs MO SHIELD 


REDFERN says: “No 
dress is well protected un- 
less finished with the 


QMO Dress Shield’’ 


The OMO 


PADD LDL LLL DDD LDP 
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DRESS 








SHIELD Is 


Light, White and Imper- 
vious; and is absolutely 


ODORLESS. No Rubber 
or Chemicals used in its 
manufacture. The OMO 
will OUTWKAR any other 
shield. Buy A Patr and 
convince yourself of the 
superiority of the OMO. 
y If your dealer does not have 
t them, send Twenty-five Cents 
and we will mail you a pair of 
medium size. If large size is wanted, 
send Thirty-five Cents to 
Mention this 


Wee's The OMO Mfg. Co., Middletown, Ct. 
For $10 We'll Make ,‘,, Measure 


A BEAUTIFUL DRESS SUIT 

of rich black fine ribbed pure wool 
worsted. This is not a ready-made suit, 
but expert tailors will make it to order 
for you individually, trim it with best 
high-grade materials, pipe it with fine satin 
and sew itwith pure silk and iinen thread, 
In quality, style and beauty it is equal 
to vour tailor’s best production. 

SEND NO MONEY but mention this 
magazine. Send 
chest, waist and crotch measure, height 
and weight, and state if roundor square Cut 
suck or frock style is wanted. We'll make 
the snit, express it C.O. D.,and allow you 
to try iton before you pay ON E CENT. If 
a perfect fit and just as represented then 
pay #10 and expressage and take the suit; 
if not, pay nothing and it will be returned 
at our expense. We make other suits from 


— 











$12.50 up. All new weaves and designs 
wl big bargains. WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
THE LOUIS S. VEHON COMPANY 
155-157 West Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; 
get the right chimney. 
Index tells. 

There’s money in it. 


Write Macbeth, Pittsburg, Pa. 


but 


‘The 





3y using our (stove-pipe) RADIATOR 
With its 120 Cross Tubes 


ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 


TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR 


where we have no active 
will sell at wholesale price. 
once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY 
24 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FOOT COMFORT 


isinsure ad toevery wearer 
of Parker's Arctic Socks. 
Keep the feet warm: ab- 
sorb perspiration; best 
for rubber boots. 


PARKER’S ARCTIC SOCK 


iss 4 sick-room requisite. Sold by dealers, or mailed, at 
3 4 4 pair all sizes. Parker pays postage. Catalog free. 
H. PARKER, Room 1, 103 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


IRISH POINT DOILY 


To introduce our 100-page new illus- 
trated BARGAIN catalog of FANCY 
WORK NOVELTIES and JEW- 
ELRY we will send this exqui- 18¢ 
site 9-inch Doily and Catalog, all for ° 
We pay postage on all our goods. Stamps 
taken. 
Dept. 54. 


agent we 
Write at 


















©. 8. DAVISSON & CO. 
2 48 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAWAII 


lished by 
c ¥, 





and the Hawaiians are accurately 
described in all their bearings in 
a booklet of over 320 details, pub- 
a citizen. Price, 25 cents. Address 
STURDEVANT, Pasadena, California 


| quarters of a yard square. 
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By Ruth 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 


Ashmore 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


+ 


An Affectionate Quotation is, “I like not only to 
be loved, but to be told that Iam loved, The realm 
of silence is large enough beyond the grave.”’ ‘That 
strange genius who all her life longed for and never 
seemed to get love, or at least to get the kind that 
satisfied her, George Eliot, wrote these words. 


Presents from a Gentleman. Music, flowers, 
sweets and books may be accepted by a lady froma 
gentleman whose acquaintance with her is one of 
long standing Gifts of no greater value should be 
accepted, and even these should not be allowed 


unless the gentleman giving them was very well 
known by the girl’s mother. 
Dinner Napkins are seldom less than three- 


The initials upon them 
are twoinches high. There may be but one initial— 
the letter of the last name, or all the initials of the 
hostess. The letters are worked in white embroidery 
cotton, and are placed so that they are uppermost 
when the napkin is folded, either in the centre, to one 
side or in the corner. 


Finger Rings, while very fashionable, do not look 
well upon large or ill-kept hands. Where the hands 
are extremely red and the veins prominent it is well 
to consult a physician regarding them, as much can 
usually be done toward lessening this defect. Old- 
time nurses used to say that if the hands were very 
red they must always be held up and not down, aud 
never washed in very hot water, while a close-fitting 
glove, strangely enough, was approved, though a 
tight-litting sleeve was not advised. 


A Useful Bag. Fora bag to be used to hold your 
opera-glasses, bonbonnidre and fau 1 would suggest 
one of generous dimensions, made—as you say you 
are willing to be a little extravagant about it—of 
heliotrope and faint rose brocade lined with helio- 
trope satin or silk, drawn together with heliotrope 
strings, and having the slightest odor of heliotrope 
about it. When making a bag for your slippers use 
black velvet, line it with black silk—neither need be of 
expensive quality—and make it long and rather nar- 
row in shape, with drawing-strings of black ribbon. 
This bag is useful, for even when walking from the 
carriage to the door you will, unless you have ona 
pair of overshoes or a pair of ordinary walking 
shoes, soil the dainty belongings, whereas if you are 
in a comfortable pair of old shoes either the maid 
who accompanies you or the one at the house where 
you are visiting will assist you in removing youl 
ordinary shoes and putting on the dainty ones that 
have iost none of their prettiness by being brought in 
a case like this. 


The Teeth and Gums. When the gums are 
inclined to become soft or even to show the slightest 
ulceration they Should be treated at once, else, 
before you are aware of it, your teeth will begin to 
loosen and in a short time will fall from the gums. 
A simple remedy for the beginning of ulceration is 
lemon juice. Dip a soft little brush in the juice and 
pass it carefully over the sore places without touch- 
ing the teeth. Foods that are said to injure the 
teeth are sugar, Sweets, pastry, extremely hot or 
extremely cold liquids, while radishes and dates 
eaten in quantities soon show the effect they have 
produced upon the enamel. Figs, like sugar, relax 
and soften the gums. Do not allow yourself to drink 
anything very cold after eating or drinking any- 
thing very hot, for it is the teeth especially that 
suffer from this sudden change of temperature. 
Never touch the teeth with any metallic instrument, 
and as an old author says, ‘‘ When eating, eat on both 
sides so that one may give the other a rest, and also 
that they may be even in their plumpness.” 


The Largest Diamond in the world is that which 
is known as the Braganza. Its huge size—for it 
weighs sixteen hundred and eighty carats in the 
roug gh—hi is caused its genuineness to ke suspected, 
and no opportunity has been afforded to examine it 
with sufficient care to allow an expert to give an 
opinion, Evenif it were cut much would be lost, and 
it might be found to be a stone very like the diamond 
aid yet not really one. Itissaid to be about the size 
of a goose’s egg and to be worth three hundred mil- 
lion pounds sterling. In Portugal it is guarded day 
and night as a treasure, and the State will not allow 


it to be sold or cut, so that no one gains very much 
pleasure from it. The Orloff, the Koh- i-nur, Which 
is commonly spelled *Koh-i-noor,” and’ which 


means ‘‘ The Mountain of Light,’ 
Tavernay and the great Sancy are among the famous 
diamonds that have brought good or ill fortune to 
nations, and have caused many horrible deaths and 
much inhuman torture. As you are interested in 
the history of gems you will probably find “ The 
Mooustone,”’ by Wilkie Collins, especially interesting. 


’ the Reyent, the 


Arranging a Library. I hada suggestion given 
to me lately that may be of help to you. Itis, among 
other things, to devote a little space to the writer, 
artist or musician whom you most admire. To gi Lin 
the best effect you should choose a corner or arrange 
one, and make a drapery of olive, deep blue, golden 
brown or crimson. Hung against this should be as 
many pictures of your favorite as you can possibly 
A pretty bookshelf hung on the wa!l, or one of 
» small ones that revolve and so may be easily 
reached, should hold the writings of the genius; 
while embroidered on the cover of the little table in 
the corner is some appropriate motto from his works 
or some tribute to him by another genius. A divan 
and one chair beside the table furnish this corner. 
On the table may be some of the various things that 
have been described in his books, ora trifle from some 
old city which he noted; a photograph of the place 
where he lived or which formed the home of one of 
his heroines. As clever a woman as you are, or as 
your letter proves you to be, can easily add sugges- 
tion to suggestion until your * Author's Corner’ is 
counted a delightful place in which to seek rest, and, 
best of all, to find it. 


Women's Bravery. Two interesting anecdotes 
of the French Revolution which you might use in 
vour essay as exhibiting the bravery of women when 
facing death are these: The Princess of Monaco on 
the morning of her execution, about half an hour 
before the fatal summons came, after having tried in 
vain to procure a pair of scissors, broke one of the 
window-panes, and, with a fragment of the glass, 
sawed off her magnific ent hair, which she delivered 
to her confidentiai friend to be kept for her children. 
She then took a pot of rouge, and with the utmost 
deliberation applied some of it to her cheeks, giving 
as a reason for this strange conduct that if she 
happened to have a moment of weakness and grew 
pale the populace at least should not have the sat- 
isfaction of concluding that she was a coward. 
Under similar circumstances Madame Roland did an 
equally brave thing. She was taken to the place of 
execution in company with one man only, who 
seemed by no means reconciled to his fate, and on 
the contrary showed symptoms of the most violent 
fear. When they ‘anteal at the scaffold Madame 
Roland begged that he should ascend it first for she 
was well convinced that he had not sufficient cour- 

age to witness her execution. ‘‘ Besides, sir,” added 
she, “‘ you certainly have too much good breeding to 
refuse the last request of a lady.’’ Hundreds of 
such anecdotes may be found, but they are usually in 
the histories of personages who are well known, 
rather than in the histories of countries. 
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Why Pay Retail Prices for Your Cloaks 


When you can buy them of us at wholesale prices? 
ready. Write for it to-day. 
Children’s Cloaks, Suits 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue No. 27 is now 
It contains 62 pages and over 300 illustrations of Ladies’, Misses’ and 
application. 


aud Furs. Mailed free upon 





No. 123. Ladies’ Double-Breasted Box-Front Jacket, of excellent quality, black Kersey 1.5 
cloth, 23 in. long, lined with black satin Rhadame, strapped seams, four large pear! buttons, $ 0 
No. 401. Ladies’ Plush Cape, of fine quality silk seal plush, 20 inches long, very wide sweep, 


lined with fancy *riped Italienne, elaborately beaded FDI ARD B. GRO MAN 


and braided, ax ‘rimmed on collar, 
170-172 STATE ST.CHICAGO- 


front 
and bottom with uiack Thibet fur, ; $5.00 
THE GREAT MAIL-ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 





No. 119. Ladies’ Double-Breasted Jacket, of high- 
grade black Bouclé cloth, 24 inches long, lined 5 
with black satin Rhadame ; inlaid velvet collar, $ .00 
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DO YOU KNOW WHAT 


“Full-Fashioned Underwear Means? 


It means that the garments are knit from a pattern 
shaped to the form. As a result they feel more 
comfortable, look better and wear longer, and 
are consequently more economical than any other 
underwear. Our goods have stood the test of time 
for over forty years, and are for sale by all first- 
class dealers. Ask for them. 

WRITE US for our book (free). It 

is instructive and interesting. Address 
NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK HOSIERY CO. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N., J. 
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PeRMANERE ai 


back-breaking floor 
scrubbing. 


PERMANERE 
FLOOR FINIS 


Applied by any one. : Floors and 
Linoleums kept good as new. 
Used by all up-to-date painters. 
Sold by all progressive dealers. 


If vour dealer does not handle the PERMANERE 


A Modern tom 





Save all 


The Best Finish 
For Hardwood Floors 


owe 


One which will give 
faction, first, 


you perfect satis- 
last and all the time, is 


Old English 
Floor War 


Finisnes send us his name and address, and we 
It is easiest to apply, most economical to use, will send you a lady's elegant leather card case. 
never shows scratches or heel marks, and Fora list of your lady friends, who might be in- 
vives the lustrous polished surface considered terested in nice interior house finishing, we will 
the per.ection in finish of hardwood floors, send you also an order on the nearest dealer for 


a sample can of PERMANERE FLOOR FINISH 
free—enough to finish the average dining-room, 
Send 2-cent stamp tor postage. 


THE CLEVELAND VARNISH CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


* Why 
= Babies Cry 


Is it colic, teeth, hunger, 
papa, or mamma? ‘*Moth- 
er’s Free Library,’’ Vol. Il, 
tells how to find out. 


Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


Inclose a 2¢ 
sample of 


For Dancing Fioors Use Our Powdered Wax 


“Waxed Floors,” a booklet, tells how 
tw treat hardwood floors, Free 


Address 
Department A, 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


STEWART’S DUPLEX 

















SAFETY=PINS 






* GUARDED SPRING 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING 
OR TEARING OF MATERIAL: 









Patented 
Mareh 7, 's2 
dune 18, "59 


NOTICE THE GUARD 


is INSIDE OF SvKRING where it is effective, 
substitutes for it placed elsewhere. 
Pins have this Patent Guard. 

DuPpLexX PINs work us easily in the dark as in the light; 
fasten from either side, but CANNOT SLIP THROUGH, 
AS ALL OTHERS DO. Dealers may offer other pins with 
so-called guards. Demand the genuine “STkWART’S 
DuPLEX.” ‘Take no others. If dealers will not supply 
you, SEND 3 TWO-CENT STAMPS FORK SAMPLES OF I2 
ASSORTED SIZ18, 

Made in Nickel-Plate and Jet Black 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY-PIN COMPANY 
Hox 2, Bloomfield, N. J. 

MAKERS OF HOLDFPAST ALUMINUM HAIRPINS 


BeEWARK of 
Ouly STEWART’S 


stamp and we will send a free 





Davidson's Health Nipple.’ 31-5 
, 
is 
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OE _ GEO, S.PARKER POUNTA!' PEN 
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if 


in fountain pen coustruction. 
NO NOZZLE TO GET “ STUCK.” No JOINT TO LEAK. PERFECTION 





Ad 
* 


The greatest improvement ever made 
NO SCREW TO BREAK. 


a To those who bave never owned a Fountain Pen, the * PARKER” is a DELIGHT—to those who 

: have tried others it is PERFECTION. First right in principle, then skillfully made to avoid the ; 
weak points found in other makes. Parker Pens seem to “go alone,” so smooth and easy is the 
movement. For sale by bright dealers everywhere. If the dealer of *hom you inquire does act keep the “ Penken,” and tries to sell 


he is 


you a “just as good,’ either honest in his ignorance, or trying to deceive you If he. will not supply you, we will INTRKESTING » Me 
s Booker Free THE PARKER PEN COMPANY. - 10 MII Street, Janesville, Wins. AX 
| The — hona- fide manufacturers of Fountain Pens in the world ie 
r) Bn Se [Ping ~.Bii eo: ergs Soe «= ¥ 
‘OR re LP et Pe it BOs a Os SG 
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A galion of Pure Linseed 
Oil mixed with a gallon of 


makes 2 gallons of the 
Very Best Paint in 
the World for $2.40, or 


No trouble to mix, any boy can 
doit. Is far more durable than P 
pure White Lead and is absolutely not poisonous. 


LS Loni: 


of your paint bili 






OWS 


“h 
~-HAMMAR PAINT 


Is made of the best of paint materials—such as 
all gees painters use—and is ground thick, very 
thick. No better paint can be made at any cost. 


IT 18 THE COMMON SENSE OF HOUSE PAINT 


Guauitéd T years 


Not to crack, blister, peel or chip. We want to se ond 

our booklet, “‘ THE TRUTH ABOUT PAINT,” to 

every person who contemplates painting. It contains 

color combinations and valuable information for 

householders. Send a postal to-day—now. It is free. 
F. HAMMAR PAINT CO. 

Established 1872, 1218 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ONE DEALER wanted in every town. Extraor- 


dinary inducements to respon- 
sible merchants. In towns without dealers we want 
PAINTERS as Agents to sell on commission. Adver- 
tising matter free. 


Pianos at a bona-fide 
Saving of $100 to $300 


Chicago's leading music house and the largest 
music house in the world, Lyon & Healy, has just 
bought, for a fraction of its cost, the entire stock 
of Lyon, Potter & Co., who retire from business, 
These splendid pianos are offered without reserve 
until all are sold. In this stock is a large number 
of new Steinway pianos, and hundreds of new and 
second-hand pianos, including instruments of the 
following well-known makes: Sterling, Hunting- 
ton, Chase, Vose, Fischer, Weber, Chickering, 
Lyon, Webster, Briggs, Hardman, Kurtzman, 
Behning, etc., etc. In Square Pianos there are 
fine-toned instruments of all the leading makes 
at $25, $40, $60 and upwards. In Upright Pianos 
neat instruments at $100, $120, $140, $150, $165, $190, 
$200 and upwards. In Parlor and Concert Grands 
some nice specimens at $250 and upwards. Nearly 
all these pianos were intended to sell for at least 
double these closing-out sale prices. This is an 
opportunity that will not occur again, asthe firm of 
Lyon, Potter & Co. carried one of the finest piano 
stocks in the country. 
therefore necessary. 





A good plan would be to 
order a piano, leaving the selection of it to 
Lyon & Healy. However, they 
and full particulars upon application. Any piano 
not proving entirely satisfactory may be returned 
at their expense, Address simply, Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, Distance is no obstacle in taking advan- 
tage of this remarkable chance to obtain a piano, 
for in proportion to the saving to be made the 
freight charges are insignificant. If you do not 
already know Lyon & Healy by reputation any 
banker will assure you of their entire responsi- 
bility and record of over a third of a century for 
honorable dealing. Write to-day so as to avoid 
disappointment. 























The best finish for floors, old or new, as 
well as for woodwork, furniture, etc., is 


Jap=a-lac 


Hard, smooth, brilliant and lasting as 
Japanese jacquer. Neither hot nor cold 
water, nor soap will hurt it. Any one 
ean apply it. Restores oil cloth and 
linoleum. One galion of JAP-A-LAC 
will cover an ordinary-sized floor, two 
coats producing a brilliant and elastic 
finish in any of the following colors 
oak, walnut, cherry, mahogany, ox-blood 
red, malachite green, blue, ebony; also 
uncolored, Furi. Gation Can sent, pre- 
paid, for €62.50. Samples of finished 
wood, showing various colors, mailed 
free. Try JAP-A-LAC as a reviver of 
old furniture and woodwork. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Immediate attention is | 


will send a list | 









is the Cologne of the 
world par excellence. 
Every bottle bears the 
label ‘‘Johann Maria Farina, gegenuber dem 
Julichs-Piatz.’’ imitations may /ook identical, 
but cannot bear the word “ gegenuber.”’ 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents 











| another overture, also in C Major, 


“ Elsa’s Traum’ 
' 





THE LADIES’ HOME 





All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initiqis or pen-names in this column. 


+ 
**The Mikado" was written in 1885. 
Melba is considered the Patti of this generation. 
Franz Abt died at Wiesbaden on March 31, 1885 


The Supertonic is the second note of the scale 
upward. 


The Phrase “ 
of A Major. 


Bratsche ‘is the German name for the viola or 
tenor violin. 


Haydn wrote one 
symphonies, 


A Dur” is the German for the key 


hundred and twenty-five 


Annette Essipoff, the Russian pianist, is the wife 
of Leschetitzky. 


Verdi was organist in his native town when he 
was nine years old. 


Charles Martin Loeffler was born on January 30, 
1861, and is still living. 


Unison means the simultaneous occurrence of two 
sounds of the same pitch. 


The Common Chord is a note accompanied by its 
major or minor third and perfect fifth. 


Marie Van Zandt was born in New York in 1861. 
She was a pupil of Lamperti at Milan. 


A Versicle is a short sentence in the office of the 
church followed by an appropriate response. 


“Benvenuto Cellini’’ was Hector Berlioz’s first 
opera, and made a failure at its first production. 


**Maritana."’ The 
from the 
Bazan.”’ 


plot of the opera is taken 
well-known play of ‘‘Don Cesar de 


Intoning is the monotoning or chanting of 
certain parts of the Anglican Church service by the 
minister, 


Educational Composers. 
Hummel and Czerny are 
composers. 


Clementi, Cramer, 
recognized educational 


Claribel was the pen-name of Charlotte Allington 
Barnard, who published a great many very popular 
English ballads. She died in 1869. 


Felix Mendelssohn founded the Leipsig Con- 
servatory of Music in 1843. Robert Schumann was 
one of the professors of that institution. 


“The Serenade"’ is said to have been written 
by Franz Schubert on the back of a bill-of-fare in 
a restaurant in Vienna when he was sixteen years 
of age. 


Dr. Leopold Damrosch came to America from 
sresiau in 1871, on the invitation of the Arion 
Society, of which soc iety he remained conductor 
until his death in 1885. 


Shakespeare's ‘‘ Tempest.”’ 
wrote very beautiful music to * 


Sir Arthur Sullivan 
The Tempest.”” The 


| composition has been arranged, with four-hand piano 
| accompaniment, by F. 


Taylor. 


Elgar has written two pretty choruses (trios) for 
women’s voices, having, in addition to piano accom- 
paniment, obligatos for two violins, They are 
entitled ‘‘ The Snow”’ and “ Fly, Singing Bird.” 


David Bispham created the part of William in 
Frederic Cowen’s opera, ‘* Harold.’”’ Mr. Bispham’s 
vocal teachers were Vannuccini in Florence, 
Lamperti at Milan, and Shakespeare in London. 


‘*Weber’s Last Waltz.’’ The composition known 
by that title is by Reissiger. A manuscript copy of 
the dance was found among Weber’s papers after 
his death. This, however, had been given to Weber 
by the composer. [tis No. 5 of Reissiger’s “ 
Brillantes, pour le Pianoforte.”’ 


‘*Die Wacht am Rhein”’ is a modern German 
folk-song adopted during the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870-71 as the National song. ‘The words are by 


Danses | 


Max Schneckenburger, a manufacturer, and the | 


music by Carl Wilhelm. The latter received an 
annual pension of £150 from the Emperor, 


Violin Solos. The following list has been com- 
piled of popular solos of moderate difficulty : 
“- Romance,” 
“ Serenade, o ‘ . 
‘ The Fiddle,”’ ’ Mazurka, 
‘Traumerei, ” ‘ ‘ 
“Elfentanz,” . +. 
“ Prize reali ; 
* Hungarian Dance, 


** Fidelio.’ Beethoven wrote four overtures to 
his opera * Fidelio, ’ the one first written, in C Major, 


Svendsen 

Pierné 

. Wieniaw ski 

. Schumann 

. P oppe r-Halir 
. Ww reanell -Wilhelmj 

mn . Brahms 


” 


first produced in 1804, being known as ‘‘ Leonore 


No. 2. A remodeled version of the opera a 
was given in 1806, 
this now being known as ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 3. 
‘Leonore’’ No, 1 was next written, in 1807, also in 
C Major, and finally in 1814 the overture to * Fidelio,” 
asitis known, in E Major, was composed, The name 
‘** Leonore”’ 
name of the heroine of the opera, for whom 
Beethoven wished the opera named. 
Popular Piano Compositions. 


The following is 
a list of about third pence: 


‘Stephanie Gavotte,’ Czibulka 
‘*Bourrée Moderne,’ Tours 
‘Minuet al’ Antique,” . Paderewski 
“ Second Mazurka,’ Godard 


Tschaikowsky 
Chaminade 


‘ Dialogue, Opus 72,’ 
‘ Airs de Ballet No. 1 ‘and No. a 


‘Kassandra, Opus 44,’ Jensen 

‘Romance E flat,” Rubinstein 
“ane D Minor,’ Rubinstein 
“ Tremolo,’ . Gottschalk 
“ The Chase,’ ‘ , Rheinberger 
” fone," r A : ‘ : . i Liszt 
‘* Tarantelle,”’ , , ‘ , ‘ S. B. Mills 


Piano Arrangements of some of Richard Wagner’s 
best-known compositions are as foliows ; 
‘* Am Stillen Herd” (“ Meistersinger’’), > Denes 
“ Am Stillen Herd” (“‘ Meistersinger’’), Bendel 


“Prize Song ”’ (“ Meistersinger ’’), Bendel 
‘* Magic Fire”’ (“‘ Walkure’’), . Brassin 
‘Ev ening Star” (‘‘ Tannhauser”), Liszt 

ht h (‘‘ Tannhauser’ - . Liszt 

Overture (‘‘ Tannhauser’’), : Liszt 

“Spinning Song” (“ Flying Dutchman’ ), Liszt 
“Spinning Song ” (“ Flying Dutchman’’), 

Wollenhaupt 

March (‘‘ Parsifal’’), , ‘ " ‘ ; Liszt 

March (“ L ohengrin 7h. Hamm 

Fantasie (‘‘ Lohengrin ’’), Kuhe 


“* Festspiel und rat toe aa Lohengrin’ ), Liszt 
‘ Lohengrin ’’), Liszt 


was given the overtures as this is the | 
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~ My Lady’s Toilet 


is not complete without a slight 7 
application of that exquisite toilet 7 
preparation and greatest of beautifiers 7 


As dew freshens the flowers it refreshes 3 
and nourishes the skin, imparting the 
delicate softness and purity of health. 


Flesh, White, Pink and Cream Tints 
Price, 50c. per box. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. ; 


Sold by RORERTS & CO. 5! & Rue de in Pais, Parts. 


4 
4 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
4 
7 
7 
4 
Uy 


**The Queen of Toilet Powders’”’ 


Of all druggists, or by mail 


76 New HKond Street, London, and by 


K'NGSFORD & C0., 54 Pieeadilly, W., London, 














all your cleaning with 


G0. 


and you 
clothes 
worry. 


early in the day. 
Largest package 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago St. Louis 


Bias eo 


aiKenont, 


‘Don’ t wear your wustiti apron all the Tae 
time—it’s a sign of poor management. 


om 


can change your working clothes for resting 


Philadelphia 


Ad 


Powder 


It saves time, work and 
reatest economy. 


Boston 




























If your sweeper 
takes up more nap 
than dirt, stop using 


" Royal Blue 
Sweepers 


take the dirt, not the 
carpet, and oil them- 
selves. Will send 
you a window clean- 
er and “How to 
Sweep” for 6 cts. 
postage, mentioning 
this magazine. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











DEWEY’S Improved Acme 
Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress 
Shields. Being a complete gar- 
ment, always ready to wear with 
any dress. The only protector 
that can be worn with Shirt 
Waists without sewing in. 
| The only perfect ngatecsion 

from perspiration. The best 
Shield for tes riders. One pair does the work of six. 
No, 1. Bust Measure = 33, $ yr 

¥. 


“ 3. ry “ 

eo 4 sal * 46-49, 1.25 

Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. 
Send money by P. O. Order, 


M. DEWEY, Mir., 1397 B, West Monroe St., Chicago, lil. 


LINEN 
DOILIES 


Six 6-in. and one 12-in. flower designs 

sent to any one, together with our 

100-page illus. catalog of Fancy Work 

Novelties 23 ouy Zhe, STAMPS TAKEN, 
©. 8. JISSON & CO. 

48 N. Sth St., Me Aedsiptio, Pa. Dept. 60 


40- 45, 1 00 




















Leet 


STOVE POLISH 






Twice as much used 
as of any other Stove 
Polish on earth. 
J.L.PRESCOTT & Co, NEW YORK. 














‘The Famous Lightning Needle 


TAPERED 





— saa) 


Sewing made easy. Eyes larger than in any other needle 
Superior to any needle made for sewing and embroidery. 
Lightning Needles are better than 
any needle made for all uses, the 
L. needle being tapered from the 
middle to the eye, so that it forces 
itself through the material without 
por Give them a fair trial and 
you never again use the ol 
TRADE MARK sty le. The eyes of Nos. 8,9, 10 are 
as large as those in 5, 6,7 of other makes. if youl 
MERCHANT does not carry them, insist on his getting 
them ; or send § cents for each paper desired to 


THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE CO., 48 West 4th St., New York 





a BE absolutely sure 

of getting the best in 
silver plate, always insist 
on having 


a B 
EEE" 
If you cannot procure it from 
your dealer write us and we 


will see that you are supplied 
without delay. 


ERP BCT BBR eeeeeeeeee Ses 









THIS STAMP 


it Ww* ROGERS. 


APPEARS ON 
SPOONS AND FORKS 
Do not be deceived into the pur- 
chase of other so-called ‘ ‘Roger .° 


brands. The genuine ‘‘Fagle 
Brand” is made only by 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO 


Wallingford, Conn. 
New York, Chicago and Montreal 

















[NOTE Lion IN CENTRE.) 


Underwear 


World-renowned as 


HYGIENICALLY PERFECT 
Made in STUTTGART, Germany 


of the finest Australian Sheep’s Wool, into 
HEALTH AND COMFORT GIVING 
Garments, suitable in all climates for 


Men, Women and Children 


At leading Dry Goods Stores and Men's Outfitters everv- 
where, Illustrated catalogue, samples of materials aud prices 
sent free 


Wholesale Depot A. N. LOEB & Co. 


Sole Manufacturers and Importers 


576 and 578 Broadway, New York 
The T. Eaton Co., Toronto, Agts. in Canada 


FOR COMFORT 


Note 


vee“ FOR: WOMEN 


Thousands of women 
wear corsets in the house 
and never feel comfort- 
able. Here is a_ substi- 
tute for the corset that’s 
light, perfectly com- 
fortable and with all 
the support that a cor- 
set gives. 7he Nazareth 
Waist for Women is 
a knitted garment— 
perfectly boned and 
reinforced, without the 
starched stiffness of a 

corset, 
Will you have one? 
No. 98, \ 18 to 28 in. waist measure, $1.25 
| 30 to 34 * “ “ 1.50 


If your retailer ean’t or won't supply you, order from us 


NAZARETH MFG. CO., Dept. M, Nazareth, Pa. 


If you have a growing boy or girl, enclose 50 eta., mention 
uge, and we will send two NAZARETH WAISTS for the children 
The most durable child » waist made 
























Does Your Child 


“Toe In’’? 


Many children do 
just as soon as they 
begin to walk. 


Our Little Shoe 


to prevent it is 
giving the greatest 
satisfaction. 

Correcting habit 
in the child pre- 
vents deformity in 
adult. 


$2.00 to $2.75 


‘There are very many good things for children 
at the “Children’s Store.” Our catalogue 
tells about the others—sent for 4 cts. postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, UY. 
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NO BUTTONS.<.* . 


Easy to Put On. _ Easy to Take Off 


Pat. Nov. 13, '94—Nov. 15, "95. 


Simple and of Little Cost 


Saves its price in Doctor’s bills many times 
over. Keeps baby warm in chest and 
abdomen. Saves children’s lives. Made in 
wool or merino. Sizes from birth to six 
years. Dry goods stores sell it. De- 
Scriptive circular free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MA BLE & CO. 
130 Adams Street, " Chicago, II. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


+. 


Tooth-Brushes with initials on the handles may 
be procured for the little ones. It is a convenient 
way for their owners to distinguish them when there 
are several in the nursery together. 


Flemish Veiling in pink or blue makes a pretty 
canopy for a baby’s cradle. It is a fine cheesecloth, 
a yard wide, and costs twelve and a half cents a yard. 
‘The curtains may be tied back with ribbon. 


Golf or Bicycle Trousers for boys look well 
finished with a deep band at the knee, called a cuff, 
made of tan-colored kersey. This band is fastened 
on the outside of the leg with three buttons. 


A Mattress Protector three-quarters of a yard 
wide by a yard and an eighth long, made of white 
cotton quilted in squares, can be purchased ready- 
made for less than fifty cents. Larger ones are sold 


| at a slight increase in cost. 


| means 
| book is published 


Children’s Names. Eila is from the Russian and 
mountain, Alata means winged. A little 
called ‘*‘ Names for Children,” 
which gives lists of names for boys and girls and 
facilitates a choice in this matter. 


Care of the Nails. A _ nail-cleaner should be 
placed on the washstand beside the soap-dish, and 
the children taught to use it when they wash their 
hands. 
be less likely to neglect it as they grow older. 

Foundation Letters. You can buy the initials 
you wish in washable foundation letters; fasten 
them on the baby’s pillow-slips above the hem, and 
work overthem. It saves the trouble of having the 


| initials stamped and it is less labor to work them, 


Embroidered Beading in which ribbon can be run 
may be procured in four widths, from a quarter of 
an inch to an inch wide. The pric e varies according 
to quality and width, the cheapest being six cents a 
yard. It is more economical to buy it by the piece. 


A Bridal Veil should be divided on each side, 
permitting the hands to be put out to hold the bouquet 
and to remove the gloves. The folds that hang in 
front may then easily be turned back from the face, 
after the ceremony is over. It is more becoming to 
have the face covered with the veil until then. 


Sleeve Links of mother-of-pearl look well in the 
wristbands of a dark blue or dark green blouse, and 
are less expensive than gold or even silver ones. 
Studs to match may be worn and if lost can easily 
be replaced, It is a passing fancy to have four 


Majestic 


If the habit is formed in early life they will | 





| 


buttonholes instead of three in the broad fold in the 
| 


front of the blouse. 


Girl’s Dress. 
ten is a Royal blue serge. The waist is made with 
jacket effect, wide lapels turned back, showing a full 
vest, tuc ked for half its length, the lower part falling 
full over the belt. Lapels, belt and collar are 
trimmed with rows of narrow black, white or car- 
dinal braid as preferred. 


Little Boy’s Suit. For a boy seven years old 
have a middy suit of brown checked ving te the 
coat opening over a vest of plain brown. Edge the 
sailor collar with a deep fold of the same material as 
the vest and put three rows of silk soutache braid at 
the upper edge of the fold. Put bands of the braid 
around the upper part of the vest. 


Traveling-Case. In making a traveling-case for 
the toilet necessaries line the pocket for the sponge 
or washcloth with a piece of India rubber cloth. If 
the case is of linen or any material that requires 
laundering it may be washed without injury if care 
be taken not to press the outside of the pocket with 
an iron so hot as to melt the rubber. 


Darning with Hair. A tear in a woolen or cloth 
garment may be most neatly mended with hair if it 
can be procured of the same color. The hair is 
strong enough for the purpose and so fine that it 
sinks into the material and does not show like 
thread or silk. Next to thisa raveling of the stuff 
itself is the best thing to use for darning. 


Fauntleroy Trousers are suitable only for little 
boys from four to eight years old. They are pretty 
made of tan, gray or brown corduroy, and are 
finished with a ribbon and a buckle at the knee. 
Flannel trousers to wear under kilts may be pur- 
chased ready-made in blue, green, brown, white or 
gray. They cost about ninety cents a pair, 


Night Garments may be made of outing flannel 
flannelette for girls, obviating the necessity of wear- 
ing a gauze undershirt. The same material may be 
used for boys’ night-drawers or pajamas. If night- 
drawers are made with feet they may be buttoned 
down the ankle, and have a loop near the knee to 
attach to one of the buttons if it is wished to turn 
back the foot-covering for any reason. 


or 


Conjuring. If your boy has a taste for conjuring 
and is clever at sleight of hand by all means let him 
cultivate it. It is an accomplishment that gives a 
great deal of pleasure in a harmless way. As you 
live in a large city he could probably have lessons at 
a moderate price. Inexpensive apparatus may be 
obtained for many tricks and illusions by which 
wouderful effects may be produced with a little skill. 


White Aprons for little children are made almost 
exactly like the dresses to be worn with a guimpe. 
A pretty pattern for a girl of seven has a full skirt 
with a row of hemstitching above the broad hem, 
wide bretelles over the shoulders, consisting of a 
deep frill of embroidery narrowing to a point in 
front and behind, and connected by a strap across 
chest and back. The bretelles have a narrow band 
of muslin or lawn, the material of the apron, edged 
with a heading of embroidery. 


A Baby’s Short Clothes consist of a flannel petti- 
coat sewed on a cambric waist, worn over the little 
cashmere shirt, a Lonsdale, or fie white cotton, skirt, 
either buttoned on the waist of the flannel petticoat 
or made with a waist of its own, and a Mother 
Hubbard dress reaching below the feet. The same 
kind of undergarments are worn until the child is 
a year and a half old, when a separate waist is 
used and the petticoats are buttoned upon it. It 
also supports the drawers as soon as they are worn. 
Ready-made waists may be purchased for thirty-five 


cents each. 


Photograph Frame. 


| board eleven inches wide by twenty-six inches long 


and have openings cut in it to ee the photographs 
ou wish to mount. Different shapes and sizes may 
be placed in it. As you can paint, ornament it with 
wild roses, iris, pansies, or any flower you prefer. 
Have a piece of glass cut to fit it, and the whoie 
framed, or fasten Bristol-board and glass together 
with a band of ribbon tied around them at each end. 
The frame may contain all of the baby’s different 
photographs from the earliest to the latest in a pro 
gressive series. 


A serviceable dress for a girl of | 


Get a piece of thick Bristol- | 


Try them, and “for the first time in your life vou will know 
wear comfortable clothing’’; everybody says so. 


what it means to 
See Catalogue. 


You Can Tell at Once 


by looking at Elizabethan style of dress whether you 
like it or not, but you cannot tell by looking at a 


Union Suit whether 
or not. 


it will fit you 
Cheap, pieced Union Suits look like 
the best, but will not fit comfortably ; 


comfortably 


but 


Lewis Union Suits 


the best—tailor-trimmed, 


unequaled in quality 


of material, giving double wear for me n, women 


and children, 


whether wool, 


silk, balbrigg: in or 


mixed (costing no more than pull-apart, two-piece 
suits of the same quality), are extra-fashioned in 


reality—not in name only; 


lute certainty. The 


Lewis Elastic 


knit to fit with abso- 
Yoke keeps 


the garment in perfect shape, prevents dragging 
from the shoulders and insures a feeling of comfort 


impossible in any 
oe apply to 


other garment. 
the 


The 


spliced 


Same 


Lewis seat. 


-cent stamp brings new illustrated (from life) 
catalogue, sample fabrics and testimonials that 


prove all our claims. 


Ask vour dealer for these suits. 
don't accept any 


keep them 


If he doesn't 
substitute he 


may offer you for his profit, but investigate. 








An Abundance of Hot Water 


Malleable Iron and Steel Range, 
properly handled, will last a life- 
time; will give you THREE TIMES 
AS MUCH HOT WATER as you can 
get from others; requires LESS 
THAN ONE-HALF THE FUEL; uses 
any kind of good coal or wood ; 
has LOCAL OPEN TANK for places 
with no water pressure. 

door, frame, top 
EVER CRACK. 

Economy in using and abundance in 

results. 


No or oven CAN 


Meat roasted to perfection. 

Ilues so arranged that it does better 
and quic ker baking, and alto- 
gether gives you. better results 
than you have ever had. 
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DISTRIBUTORS: 


We have a dealer who carries a stock of MAJESTIC 


STATE (except one) in the Union, 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., - 


Please address us and we will put you in touch with one promptly 
some States we have already two hundred distributors. 


RANGES in many prominent points in EVERY 


In 
of our claims. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for * Evidence” 








Better and Cheaper 
than Eiderdown 


Merritt's 








EO: ALL WOOL 
wage oOo es > 7<¢ 
Indiana Wool, Health ALL SIZES 
perfectly clean for Beds 

and sterilized. or Cribs 


As prepared it 

is lighter and war 

than Eiderdown. omitorts 

wool is covered 

cheese cloth and knot- 

ted ready for such a 

cover as the buyer’s taste dictates, This outside cover 

is easily put on or taken off when a change is desired. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM, If he don’t keep 

them write us for BOOKLET giving full description 

and telling you where you can buy them. 


Geo. Merritt & CO., indianapolis, Ind. 





YOU CAN ORDER 


CARPETS®’MAIL 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES MADE TO 
YOUR MEASURES AND READY TO 


LAY ON YOUR FLOOR 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


SHOWING ; TELLS 
LARGE VARIETY i 

7 EXACTLY 
OF PATTERNS MA HOW TO 


IN ACTUAL 
COLORS ORDER 
















RUGS 





DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Write for our 145-page book, ‘The Origin of Stammering,’ 
a practical and scientific treatise on speech defects, by George 
Audrew Lewis, who stammered for more than twenty years. 
Sent FREE to any address. Answer at once, iuclosing six 
cents in stamps to cover postage, and we will send you, in 
addition to the above book, a beautiful souvenir containing "> 
illustrations and half-tone engravings interesting to every stam- 
merer. Ask also for a free sample copy of we “ PHONO-METER,” 
a monthly paper exclusively for persons who stammer. 


The Lewls School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





| TRATED CATALOGUE FREE 





High 
_ Grade 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
WRITK TO-DAY FOR SPECIAL OF ERR 
Shipped anywhere C, 0. D., 
from manufacturers 


BICYCLES 


for Men, Women, Girls and 
Boys. Complete line 
ALL BRAND NEW MODELS 

! 933 * Oakwood” for $32.50 
S60" Arlington” * $24.50 
Others at 615, 817 and $20 
Juveniles, 87.00 to $12.50 
with privilege to examine. Buy direct 
save agents’ and dealers profits, LARGE ILLUS 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
162 West Van Buren Street, B-3, Chicago, II. 





Pillsbury’s VITOS, 


the ideal wheat food for breakfast, is sterilized, 


and will Keep until eaten. 


Most cereals in. pack- 


ages have to be critically examined before 


using. 
summer as in winter. 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. (Ltd. ) - 


Pillsbury’s Vitos is just as good in 
For sale by all grocers. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Strength and 
Endurance 
sustained by 






“Concentrated Beef "’ 


\ food and drink for the 


Invalid 
Convalescent 
and Athlete 


Our “ Recipe Book,” free 
upon request, tells many 
ways for its use in the 
kitchen, sick-room or at 
the sideboard. YVIGORAL 
is sold by grocers and 
druggists, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on 
price with your dealer's 
name—2 02, jar, 2 Cts.; 
1 oz, jar, O cts. 


Send two-cent 
stamp for sample 
box Armour’s Beef 
Extract and Veg- 
etable Tablets. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 










others 
charge 25 
cents for 
same quantity. 
The most whole- 
some and refreshing of soups. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 


302 Kentucky Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 












Van Camp's Macaront and 
Cheese, prepared with tomato 
sauce, in every day use in 
the best homes, hotels and 
cafés. Six cents in stamps 
will secure you a sample can 
and our valuable book of 
home recipes. 
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FEEDS THE ND THE BRAIN 
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—_ << eae _ ——~ 
| Will heat a large room in Winter, or several connect- 
ing rooms in the Fall. Saves its cost every year. One 
cent an hour will run it. No smoke, no oil smell. 
Lasts a lifetime. If your dealer don’t sell them, write 
us to-day for klet, Home ComFortT. Ii’s free. 
We will ship a Heater and pay the freight, and if not 
satisfactory, refand the money. 


receipt of 





A. C. BARLER MPG. CO., 104 Lake St., Chicago 





Vigoral | < 
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‘Questions of a general domestic nature will be answered on this page. 


name and address of the writer. 


All inquiries must give full 


Correspondents inclosing stamp or addressed stamped envelope to 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer, care of THe Lapigs’ Home JourNAL, Philadelphia, will be answered by mail. 
The titles of the answers obviate the need of- initials or pen-names on this page. 


a 


Soap-Making. A large iron boiler is much better 
than a copper one for soap-making. 


Chamois Skins may be washed in clear tepid 
water. Hang them up, and when partly dry rub until 
soft and pliable. 


Pepper Sauce may be made at home by grinding 
and rubbing to a paste the small bird peppers. Add 
sufficient vinegar to make the desired thickness. 


Frying Croquettes. Croquettes burst while frying 
because the fat is not sufficiently hot. The slow 
heating swells the material, and the crust, not being 
hard, easily ruptures ; 365° Fahrenheit is the proper 
temy erature for frying. 


Boston Brown Bread is made by mixing Yankee 
rye, whole wheat flower, Indian meal in proportions 
of one cup each with a cup of molasses, to which you 
have added a teaspoonful of dissolved soda and a 
pint of buttermilk. 


Child Feeding. A two-year-old baby should not 
be given rye bread nor Johnnie cake. Better give 
whole wheat bread, carefully baked, toasted, and 
covered with milk that has been scalded, not boiled. 
Johnnie cake is really not the proper food for a child 
at this age. 


This bread is boiled for five hours. 


Sugar Cookies. Beat half a cupful of butter toa 
cream, and add gradually a cupful and a half of 
granulated sugar, two eggs (weil beaten), one cupful 
of water and two cupfuls of flour, into which you 
have sifted a teaspoonful of baking powder, Add 
sufficient flour to make a soft dough. Roll, cut and 
bake in a quick oven, 


Boiled Onions. Onions turn dark if boiled in an 
irou kettle that is not perfectly clean, or when boiled 
too long. To keep them white, cover with boiling 
water, boil five minutes, drain off the water, cover 
again with boiling water, to which add a teaspoonful 
of salt to each half gallon of water. Cook until ten- 
der—no longer, or they will lose their color, 


Scalloped Turnips. Boiltheturnips, cut them into 
cubes, make a cream sauce by rubbing together a 
tablespoonful of butter and one of flour; add half a 
pint of milk and stir until boiling. Put a layer of 
turnips, then a layer of the sauce, a layer of turnips 
and sauce, and so continue, having the last layer of 
the sauce. Sprinkle over a few breadcrumbs and 
bake in a moderate oven for about ten minutes. 


Salicylic Acid. Do not preserve your fruit by the 
use of salicylic acid; it-certainly 1s injurious, and is 
useless if the housewife is careful and cleanly. 
Ketchup will not spoil if put into clean bottles, corked 
and sealed, In the thousands of bottles of ketchup 
and jars of fruit that I have in the last years put up, 
not once has a preservative of any kind been used nor 
has a jar been lost. ‘The reason why your ketchup 
spoiled after boiling it a whole day was no doubt due 
to the condition of the bottles. Use new corks, put 
them in the oven or boil them for a moment to ster- 
ilize them. Put them at once in the bottles, that have 
also been sterilized by boiling, and dip immediately 
into hot sealing-wax. 


The Modern Cooking School. The object of the 
modern cooking school is to teach people a better 
and simpler way of living. If you have learned to 
make only fancy desserts and to do fancy cooking 
you certainly did not select the best school. It was 
to relieve women of the monotony of the kitchen and 
to plead for a simpler living that the modern cooking 
school was started. Another object was to teach 
people the proper combinations of food, more artistic 
table arrangements, to make the kitchen attractive, 
rather than to destroy love for the work; not to 
make men eat more, but to make them eat better 
Drop fancy, elaborate and back-aching desserts, as 
you call them, and substitute in their place some- 
thing simple, wholesome and attractive. A blue-and- 
yellow pudding is certainly not beautiful as an article 
of food, Violet ice cream is not desirable. 


To Make Marble Cake, separate four eggs, beat 
the yolks, and add gradually one cupful of dark 
brown sugar and a quarter of a cupful of butter; 
add two ounces of melted chocolate, half a cupful of 
milk, and a cupful and a half of pastry flour into 
which has been sifted a teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der, For the white part beat half a cupful of butter 
to a cream, adding gradually a cupful’and a half of 
granulated sugar; add one cupful of water, two and 
a half cupfuls of flour, into which has been sifted a 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Beat the whites of 
the eggs to a stiff froth; add them in small quanti- 
ties with the flour, then add a teaspoonful of bitter 
almond. To the dark part add a teaspoonful of 
vanilla, You may put the white mixture into a loaf- 
pan, and put the dark mixture into a pastry-bag and 
force it through the white mixture, or you may put it 
in layers, or by tablespoonfuls alternately. 


Cooking Potatoes. There are many other ways 
besides mashing to serve potatoes for dinner. 
Mashed potatoes nicely heaped upon a baking-dish 
and browned in the oven are certainly more attractive 
than when served plain. Boiled in their jackets, 
boiled whole with cream sauce, boiled whole witha 
little melted butter and parsley, scalloped, stuffed, 
or plain baked they may be served as an ardinary 
vegetable. Cut potatoes into small blocks, or, if you 
have a vegetable scoop, into tiny .balls; boil in 
unsalted water until tender; drain, sprinkle overa 
little salt and dry carefully; turn into a heated dish; 
pour overtwo or three tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
dust thickly with finely chopped parsley. Serve in 
an uncovered dish. Stuffed potatoes are made from 
baked potatoes. When the potatoes are done cut 
them into halves, scoop out and mash the potatoes, 
season them with salt, pepper, butter and a fittie hot 
milk ; beat until light, put the mixture back into the 
potato skins leaving them open, of course. Brown 
ina quick oven. Stewed potatoes or hashed brown 
potatoes may be served with meat for luncheon, 


Planked Fish. First, select a hardwood plank an 
inch and a half in thickness. It may be made to fit 
the bottom of the oven, or it may be made the length 
of the oven and sufficiently wide to hold the fish. 
Have the fish cleaned and split: If the board is 
round at the corners vou had better cut out the thin 
portion from the fish, and place the two halves 
together, the thinner sides to the centre. Brush 
with melted butter, and dust with salt. Have 
the board thoroughly heated, place the fish, skin 
side down, and put it before an open wood fire, or 
down in the bottom of your gas oven, or in the oven 
ofan ordinary stove. Baste onceor twice with melted 
butter, and cook until a golden brown. Have ready 
four or five good-sized potatoes, boiled and mashed ; 
add to them a level caldespoontel of butter, four or 
five tablespoonfuls of hot milk, and a palatable sea- 
soning of salt and pepper; beat until light. Put into 
a pastry-bag at the end of which you have a star 
tube; press the potato into a ropelike form around 
the entire fish. un it again under the gas lights or 
in the oven for a few moments until brown. Garnish 
with lemon and parsley and serve on the plank. 


Whole Wheat Bread is made just the same as you 
would make white bread, using whole wheat flour 
and yeast. 


Pigs in Blankets. Drain and carefully dry nice 
plump oysters. Wrap each one in a thin slice of 
bacon, fasten with a small wooden skewer, and fry 
quickly in a hot pan. 


Delicate Pudding Sauce. Boil together for five 
minutes half a cupful of sugar and half a cupful of 
water. Add two tablespoontuls of syrup from the 
ginger jar, and then two tablespoonfuls of finely 
sliced ginger. This may be served hot or cold. 


Cold Soap may be made by adding one pound of 
clear, solid grease to one gailon of lye sufliciently 
strong to float an egg. Set the vessel in the sun, and 
stir thoroughly until the mixture begins to thicken. 
This makes soap that may be used for finer laundry 
work. The ordinary home-made soap is so strong in 
lye that it eats and rots and fades the clothing 


Set of Doilies. The number in the set would 
depend entirely upon the use to which you expect to 
put them. If they are to be used on a polished table 
you will need one under each individual plate, as well 
as the serving-plates. Twelve plate doilies and one 
for the platter, two for side dishes, four smaller ones 
for dishes holding almonds, olives, and so forth, with 
an exceedingly large one for the tea or coffee service, 
usually comprise the set. They should all be em- 
broidered in the same color or colors. 


Honey Candy. Puta pint of honey with halfa cup- 
ful of granulated sugar into a porcelain-lined kettle. 
When it begins to boil add two tablespoonfuis of but- 
ter (two ounces), two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and 
continue to boil until it becomes brittle, then drop it 
into cold water. Rub a level teaspoonful of baking 
soda until perfectly smooth, sift it into the boiling 
candy, being careful that it does not now boil over. 
Pour it at once into shallow greased pans. You may 
allow it to harden, or you may pull it the same as 
the old-fashioned molasses taffy. 


Cake-Making. I should not worry if I were nota 
good cake-maker. In the first place, cake plays very 
little part in the correct feeding of man, so that if 
your family or neighbors criticise you as a bad cake 
maker be rather proud of it. Give your family a good 
wholesome diet. Avoid such articles as require 
hours of your valuable time for making and really 
have little food value in the end. I wish I could 
impress upon the average housewife that standing 
over a hot fire in summer for cake-making is abso- 
lutely senseless. You will probably be surprised to 
hear that | never have a cake in my house. 


English Cheese Straws. Take two tablespoon- 
fuls of stale breadcrumbs and mix with four table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Put this on a dish, make a well 
in the centre, into which drop the yolk of an egg 
and a tablespoonful of water, a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, four tablespoontuls of soft, grated cheese, 
and a dash of cayenne. Mix, gradually working in 
the breadcrumbs and flour. Knead as you would 
bread. ‘The mixture must be hard and iather stiff. 
Roll into a very thin sheet, cut into strips the width 
of a straw and about five inches long, place on 
greased paper, dry in a moderate oven, and serve in 
little bundles. These bundles may be held together 
with rings cut from the pastry, and baked, or tied 
with narrow ribbon. 


Condensed Milk. You might condense milk at 
home, if you have it in abundance now and wish to 
keep it for winter use. The better way would be to 
doa small quantity at atime and use the ordinary 
pint jars as receptacles, Put two quarts of milk into 
a double boiler or you may put it into an aluminum 
saucepan. Place it on the back part of the stove, and 
allow it to remain just below the boiling point for an 
hour and a half. Have vour jars thoroughly scalded 
and the lids sterilized. Put the milk into the jars and 
fasten quickly just as you would fruit. ‘The milk will 
not be as thick as that purchased, as you are without 
the proper conveniences for condensing. It will keep 
very well. If you have a sterilizer you may fill the 
bottles, fasten with cotton plugs, and sterilize for two 
or three hours. This milk will keep for months. 


Crystallized Fruit. The ordinary citron, growing 
in the cornfield, is not the same as that purchased 
during the winter, which you use for your mince 
pies. Watermelon rind and the ordinary citron, 
though lacking the flavor of the true citron, may be 
cut into pieces, boiled in water until perfectly tender, 
drained and weighed. To each pound allow a pound 
of sugar, two ounces of ginger root cut into thin 
slices, the grated yellow rind of one and the juice of 
two lemons. Put the sugar with half a cupful of 
water into a porcelain-lined kettle. When it comes 
to boiling point add lemon juice, rind and ginger, 
and sufficient watermelon rind or citron to be cov- 
ered by the syrup. Simmer gently until perfectly 
transparent. Drain each piece and place on a plat- 
ter that has been dusted with granulated sugar, 
cover with glass, and dry in the sun. When dry 
place between sheets of waxed paper, dust with 
granulated sugar,and put away inatin box. Lemon 
and orange rind are much more tasty than either 
watermelon or domestic citron. 


To Make Soft Soap. To set the leach, bore auger 
holes over the bottom of a good, strong vinegar cask. 
Prepare a stand two feet from the ground and a 
little slanting. Place the barrel on it, making a 
groove around and sort of down in front like a little 
gutter to allow the lye to run down into the recepta- 
cle below. Cover the bottom of the barrel with 
good-sized clean stones. Place over these a rack of 
sticks, leaving spaces between of about two inches. 
Now put straw on top to the depth of two or three 
inches, inclining it te the centre; cover this with 
sifted wood ashes, packing them down from time to 
time, making a funnel-shaped condition as you near 
the top. When the barrel is filled pour in at least two 
bucketfuls of boiling rain water; when this has dis- 
appeared put in another gallon. If the ashes are 
well packed it may take two or three days to get a 
sufficient quantity of lye. Now place the grease, 
which will consist of the accumulations of fat from 
the kitchen, in a kettle, filling it about half full; add 
the lye, a small quantity at a time, until every particle 
of the grease has been consumed. Be careful that it 
does not boil over. Arrange the fire (which should 
be out-of-doors) so that the greater heat is on the 
outside of the kettle. This will prevent the soap 
from overflowing. To test, take a spoonful of the 
soap, add to it one of soft water, stir, and if it thick- 
ens quickly the soap is all right; if it remains thin, of 
course you must boil it longer, or it is too weak and 
you had better add more fat. The goodness of soap 
depends entirely upon the knowledge of the soap- 
maker. A careful housewife does not have sufficient 
fat for soap-making. The surplus fat from meat, and 
that which is left from roasting and boiling may be 
used for frying purposes, thus saving the purchase 
of lard. This is much more economical than to 
apply it to the making of soap. 
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Wholesome as 
it is Delicious’’ 


Walter Bakers Co 


: Breakfast 
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THE STANDARD FOR 
PURITY AND 
EXCELLENCE.... 
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TRADE-MARK 


Costs less than one cent a cup ¢ 


> > Ls L» ©) 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package ¢ 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 1. ¢ 


DORCHESTER, MASS. e 
ESTABLISHED 1780 ft 
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| Freight paid if 
your dealer 
| does not sell them 


Puritan Oil Heater 


For that chilly feeling in the fall—or any time—or 


any place. Quick, Clean Heat 


Smokeless and Odorless. Always ready. Weighs 
12 pounds ; 40 inches high; handle to carry it. Heat 
wherever you want it is the idea. 

Aluminum top—can’t tarnish—comes off to heat 
water. Heavy brass reservoir—always cool—holds 
a gallon. Heats a large room because combustion 
is perfect. Nickel-plating bright and stays so. Easy 
to re-wick. Looks more like a stove than any othe 
Freight paid east of Mississippi River. Catalogue Fre« 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
71 Platt Street, Cleveland, Ohic 
“My 


Health is My Fortune” 
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“What brought these ruses, my pretty maid?” 
“Why, RaLtston Hea_Tu Foon, sir,” she said. 


Ralston "set" Breakfast Food 


Club 
2-lb. packages at dealers, lic. Ask your dealer for it. 


If vours does not keep it, send us his name and we will 


Breakfast 
For.a 2m sfan 


SsSramp 
Made from wheat rich in gluten, and INDORSED BY 
THR RALSTON CLUB “as the only perfect and by far 
the most healthful breakfast food in this country.” 


PURINA MILLS, 802 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








It is not 
“T GUESS 
IT WILL LAST,” 
but, “I KNOW IT WILL 
LAST,”’ when you paint 










with Patton’s Paints. They | . 
are guaranteed to last. There's no guess 
work about mixing Patton’s Paints—mu«- 


chinery doesn’t guess. There’s no guesswo! n 
about their durability—it is proved. 

SEND be. for valuable color-combination chart—shows 20. 
artistic combinations of house colors. Primer on house painting, 
and a card of colors with directions for mixing tints, both mailed 
for 2c. stamp, provided you mention Tae Laptes’ Home JOURNAL 


20.000 


WE WANT A DEALER OR PAINTER in every town to handle 
Patton’s Paints on liberal terms. It’s a business in itself. 


JAS. E. PATTON CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A- | 




























We will ship 
ga Piano or Organ 


FRE * anywhere upon the 


distinct understanding that if it is not 
satisfactory to purchaser after twelve 
months’ use, we will take it back. 


PIANOS complete with all Improve- 
ments—Harp, Banjo, Zither, etc., Attach- 
ments—and Book of Music. 

ORGANS with Orchestral Combination 
am Easy to operate; any one can use 
them. 


Our Souvenir Art Catalogue of 1899 Models 


it illustrates all the beautiful iustruments manu- 
factured by us—it is a work of art, printed in 
colors, the frontispiece being a costly reproduction 
ofa famous oil painting—AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
CHorrk AT TEMPLE SERVICER. SENT FREE. 


A prompt answer to this offer secures 
discount of .00 on quoted prices in 
*99 catalogue on any Cornish Organ, 
or $20.00 if you buy a Cornish Piano. 
We sell on one basis only—Facrony TO FaMILy 


av Figst Cost—saving all agents’ and dealers’ 
immense profits. 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS 


Send for particulars of our popular co-partnership 
plan by means of which a Cornish American 
Piano or Organ can be secured absolutely FREE. 


Our bank, your bank, an 
References: : bank, orany ofthe multitude 


of patrons who have pure hased millions of dollars’ 
worth of instruments from us during the past 
fifty years. 


CORNISH & CO., Washington, N. J. 


WE HAVE OAT Fos 
¢ 2509 


PIANOS $155°° 
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500,000 
are 

Ladies sre using 
The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins 

Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz the 
hair almost instantly without heat 
or moisture, whether long or 
short. Small, compact and easily 
carried in the pocket, ready for 
use at any time or place. Com- 
plete set of six pins sent prepaid 
for 1sc. Two sets for 25c. Sample 

pin and agent’s terms, 4c. stamps. 
THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO., Dept. 28, Lawrence, Mass. 


BIRD MANNA! 


The great secret of the Canary breeders of 
the Hartz Mountains, in Germany. Bird 
Manna will restore the song of cage birds, 
will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given durin 
the season of shedding feathers it will 
carry the little musician through this 
critical period without the loss of song. 
Sent by mail on receipt Of lic. in stamps. 
Sold we all druggists. Bird Book Free. 
HE BIRD FOOD CO 
No. 4005 N. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and save 
$10 to $25. Buy from factory. Save agents’ 
large profits. No money in advance, 
The Kenwood Machine for 23.00 
The Arlington Machine for - $19.50 
Singers (made by us) $8, 811.50, $15, 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 
FREE. We pay freight. Over 100,000 
in use. Catalogue and testimonials Free. 
Write at once. Address (in full), 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
58-164 West Van Buren Street, K-38, Chicago, TIL 


An Egg Maker 


means a money maker. GREEN CuT BONE 


a Maan’s New Bone Cutter 


anuthie the product. Mann’s Granite Crystal 
Grit, Mann’s Clover Cutter and Swinging Feed Tray fit 
about every poultry requirement, Catalogue FRICKE. 
F. W. MANN COMPANY, Box 45, Milford, Mass. 
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Illustrations from Photographs by T. FE. Marr 


Ametica . 


Illustrations from Peseqentis 







Illustrations from Photographs 


The Man in Whose Lap I Sat . 
Their Letters to a Good Friend 


The Minister of Carthage 


Drawing by C. M. Relyea 


Illustrations from Photographs 


Studying the Piano Abroad 


Pr? 
ows < 


lllustratious from Photographs 


my 


CO NTENTS 


OCTOBER, 1898 


Miss Wilkins in Her New England Home . 


When I Stood Face to Face with Death Gen.A. W. Y. Greely, OC.S.A4. 3 
The Most Interesting — in 


The Anecdotal Side of Mark Twain . 


Reproduced by Permission of the State Department 
The Personal Side of Richard Wagner 


The Boy of Ten Phenomenal Fingers 
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. William Perrine . 


: 7°) 

. Several Contributors - 

. Carl Herrick . 6 
7 ee 
. Caroline A. Mason . 9 TN 
. Houston S. Chamberlain 11 74 
rie Hamilton Mott 12 ‘ MG 
. Mary B. Mullett 13 ‘ss s% 
dl 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS iP 


aA 4 iv 
ral 
WW, Editorial Page . . The Editor 14 Wa 
Wang About Men .. . . Frances Evans . 15 
ANG) A Girl’s Best Reading . er’ .. . Ruth Ashmore . 16 
NR What a Window Can Do for a House . Frank S. Guild. 17 
y » Illustrations by the Author 
Waxy Cupboards, Bookshelves and Box Seats John Rusk . 18 
VA \ Illustrations from Photographs 
gy The Dining-Room and the Table . Frances E. Lanigan 19 
(A\), lilustrations from Photographs 
( The Four Walls of a Room . . Grace P. Goodrich . 20 
\ 4 Illustrations from Photographs and Designs by the Author 
st The Journal’s Little Readers . . Several Contributors 21 
"iS ( Illustratious from Photographs by A. G. Booth 
bay The Right Food for Different Men 22 
a . ” 
vA Twenty-five Desserts for Every Stomach} Mrs. S. T. Rover 1 . a 
Me The King’s Daughters . . Mrs. Margaret Botlome . 24 
WieS4 How to Give a Picture-Play Alexander Black . 25 
\~ Illustrations by the Author 
Ss Reviving the Old-Fashioned Games Angela C. Boyce 26 
Wty Designs in Venetian Point Lace . . Sara Hadley . 27 
N/) Iliustrations from Origiual Desigus 
AY Starting a Village Library . . Neltje Blanchan 28 
The Gossip of the Editors ee <r ee ee 29 
Literary Queries . The Literary Editor 31 


Side-Taixs with Girls 
Musical Helps and Hints 
Suggestions for Mothers 


BORATED 


SRE TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


sitive relief for 
PRIC K s¥Y HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, aud all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little bigher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 


GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sumple free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 837 Broad 8t., Newark, N. J. 


TEST IT FREE 
in your home for 30 days before paying. We 
retail at wholesale prices. Buy of factory. Move 
agent's big profits. WE P AY FREIGHT, 
Ovark Machine... .« «© + + 

New Iden Machine, . . « © « 
4 $1.00 leas if cash comes with order. 

Money back if dissatisfied 

Impr’d Singers (our own make) $8, $11, 
O14, S15, S1G, All attachments free. We 
sell ‘attachments and parts for all machines. 
Needles for any machine by mail, 27¢. doz. Bend 
sample with order. Complete Catatocus of ma- 
chines and other bargains Fares. Write to-day. 

















Mrs. Rorer’s Answers to —— , 


. Ruth Ashmore 32-33 
. The Musical Editors 34 
. Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 35 
. Mrs. S. T. Rorer . 36 
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For Curling and 
Waving Hair 


ONLY THE RIBBON does 
the work. No Pins, Rags, 
Paper, Kids, Irons nor heat 
required to give the most 
NATURAL wave or curl, 
One set of three in each 
box, 25 cents. Lasts a 
lifetime. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Circular Free 


MME. THOMPSON’S HAIR NOVELTY CO. 
923 Broadway, New York City 


A New Apparatus for the D E AF 


Sent on trial, absolutely free 

of expense or risk. Address 
G. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York 
$5 to $35 OVER 50 MAKES 


Largest assortmentin 
America. Write for confidential offer. 
You can earn a wheel acting as our agent. 
BROWN-LEWIsS CYCLE ©O., X, Chieago, U. 8. A 
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New ; offered now for 
Oxalis, Grand Duchess, the first time, and the 
grandest sort known, as well as the most exquisite 
winter-blooming bulb. Blossoms immense, 3 inches 
across, borne well above the foliage, and of a lovely 
ogg color. A most persistent bloomer from November 
June. Surely one of the most exquisite pot flowers. 
Fine large bulbs for blooming at once, by mail, post- 
paid, 10, EACH ; 3 FOR ‘20c.—or FOR ONLY 30c. we 
Will mail 5 Oxalis. mixed; 5 Freesias; 5 Giant Ranun- 
culus; 5 Other Bulbs, (20 in all,) and THE MAYFLOWER 
Monthly M zine for a year—(devoted to Flowers 

and Gardening, with colored plate each month). 
Our Beautiful Colored Plate Catalogue of Fall Bulbs, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, etc.. Winter- Blooming 

Plants and Rare New Fruits sent FREE. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
20 BEAUTIFUL BULBS 250. 


For Winter Flowers 
' For 25c. we will send postpaid the following 
collection of bulbs, which will give you flowers the 
entire winter, All large selected 
bulbs: 
2 New Sweet-scented Tulips. 
1 Beautiful Black Calla. 
1 Bermuda Easter Lily. 
2 Giant Golden Sacred Lilies. 
2 Hyacinths, Separate Colors. 
3 Freesias, white, scarlet, yellow. 
2 Buttercup Oxalis. 
2 Allium Neapolitanum., 
3 Spanish Iris. 
2 Grand Ixias. 
20 Bulbs in all, 25c. postpaid 

FREE WITH EACH order for 
the above coilection: 3% PKTs. 
sKvips for winter pot culture; | 
pkt. Butterfly Orchid (for pot cul- 
ture); 1 pkt. Japanese inter- 
blooming Morning Glories; 1 
pkt. Scarlet Pansies, together 
with our Catalogue of Winter 
and Spring Bulbs. All for 25c. 


ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 


WALL-PAPER 


BY MAIL FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


Why pay two protits when sou can 
get the most beautiful patterns at 
lowest factory prices? Weare the 
largest wall-paper concern in the 
U.S. Three million rolls stock ou 
hand. Prices range from Se, for a full 
roll, up to @8, Sampces Maven Fares. 
WE WANT Good Responsible 
Paper-Hangers or DEALERS to Sell 
our Papers on Large Discounts. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market St., Philada., Pa. 
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WASH YOURSELF WITH 


“THE INVIGORATOR” 


‘Cleanliness is Next to Godliness" 


Made of hand-made linen, filled with 
shaved cork; the inner pocket can be 
opened and a plece of soap inserted, 
Always ready for the bath, Makes a 
fine lather. Always floats, is soft and 
pliable, Cleaner and better than a 
onge or wash rag. ‘lakes off the 
abet and opens the pores. Strengthens 
the body and muscles. Takes the place 
of a masseur, Reconmmended by athletes 
yhysicians as a necessity. If you try it you won't 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25e. 





and 
do without it, 
8. B, KAHNWEILER & CO., Patentees, 621 Broadway, New York 





STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
every one. Methods approved by 
leading educators. Experienced and 
conipetent instructors. ‘Takes 
spare time only. Three courses, 
preparatory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better your 
condition and prospects. Stu- £ 
dents and graduates everywhere, W& 
8 years of success, Full particulars 
free, SPRAGUE CORKESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 247 Telephone Building, DETHOIT, MICH. 


LADIES MAKE MONEY 


A pleasant and profitable business for ladies by raising 

chickens. Write for our FREE PAMPHLET “D. 

It will give you full particulars, Better send at once. 
DAKLING & COMPANY, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ELL. 

















100,000 CLOAKS SOLD BY MAIL LAST YEAR—THINK OF 
THAT RECORD AND THEN SEE our NEW FALL CATALOGUE 








STEVENS CLOAKS 


Superior to all others in Material, Style, Fit, Finish and Workmanship. 


most reliable guide to cloak-buying published. The 
garments for the coming season are actually more 


This catalogue, partly printed in color, is the 


beautiful than ever. You 








Stevens label. 


Lowest wholesale prices govern 
the selling of our garinents— 
economy and style go hand in 
hand when you buy of Stevens. 





Eck, HE rare elegance and stylish luxuriousness portrayed in Stevens gar- 
Vie ments—the perfect symphony of each conception—is not the mere 
mingling of fashion’s ideas, but the clever arrangement, by expert 
man tailors, of all the new, radiantly handsome effects according to 
the rigid Stevens requirements—it takes quality, style and durability to carry the 


You cannot afford to make your final selection until you have seen our new 
fall catalogue—a book of ultra-fashionable, correct creations—it’s yours for the 
asking—wide range of styles to select from—pages of colored plates—a cloak 
reputation of 14 years’ standing fortifies you against dissatisfaction. 


Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 


109-111-113-115 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


One of our 
$15.00 Garments 











You'll never know what 





One of our 
$12.50 Garments 


want one of our new 
fall catalogues. Write 
to-day 














real cloak comfort is 
until you wear one with 
the above label in it. 


stal card with your 

ress will bring our new 

fall catalogue by return 
mail 


One of our 
$10.00 Garments 
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Milltons-use Pearline 


FOR 
House Cleaning 
& Washing 
Clothes Dishes 
* Glass war 
Silver 


SAVES 
Times 
Patienc e 
Money Health 
Wear 
and Tear 


Ivers & Pond Pianos 


TRICTLY first-class. Require less tuning and prove more durable than 
any other pianos manufactured, 227 purchased by the New England 
Conservatory of Music, the largest College of Music in the world, and 

over 500 Ivers & Pond Pianos used in two hundred of the leading colleges 
and institutions of learning in the United States. 


Catalogue and valuable information mailed free. Old pianos taken in exchange. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you we supply them on time payments to 
parties living in any city or village in the United States. A small cash pay- 
ment and monthly payments extending over three years secure one of our 
pianos. We send pianos for trial in your home, even though you live three 
thousand miles away, and guarantee satisfaction, or piano is returned to us at 
our expense for railway freight ; both ways. A personal letter containing special 
prices and full description of our easy payment plans, free upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY 


116 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will teli you ‘‘this is as good as”’ or “the 
same as Pearline.”’ 


Send IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 


e sends you something in place of Pearline, be honest—send it back. 
it Back JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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THE / 030 ORT review | 


HALL & RUCKEL, Publishers, 215 Washington Street, New York 
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The Latest News 
“From the Front” 
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A Unique Family 
Tree 


We present in these columns a 
scther unique “‘tree,’’ photographed from 
* Brought to us recently as a 
Sozodont souvenir by friends, we 
instantly recognized it as typical 
of a number of families among our 
own acquaintance. This tree is rep- 
resentative of a family of Sozodont 
users—from the grandparents, 
*‘sound of tooth and limb,” to the 
“baby” of the family—all of whom 
display the good effects of the 
dainty dentifrice. Sozodont has 
numberless friends like these, many 
of whom first used it forty years 
ago. The proprietors desire testi- 
monials from families and offer re- 
turn courtesies. 
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For particulars, also free samples of 
Sozodont for from one to five different 
names and addresses, write 


SOZODONT 
P. O. Box 247, New York City 
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S H:& M-Bias Brush Edge 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 











The full standard quafity of the S. H. & M. Bias Velveteen, 
with a double-thick, soft, everlasting brush circling the skirt with 
artistic, stylish, perfect protection—the beauty of art with abso- 


lute indestructibility, and at the price of the cheap, raveling-out, 
short-life binding—it curves gracefully with the skirt, and fits 
it as smoothly as though it were a part of the skirt-fabric. Ask 
to see the best other brush binding and place them side by side. 


“S.H. & M.” is stamped on every yard—if your dealer hasn’t it, drop us a pos- 
tal for samples—26 shades. The S. Fk. & M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New York, 
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Van Buskirk’s fragrant Sozodont, for 
the teeth and breath, has been before the 
public since 1858, and is indorsed by the 
dental and medical professions as an 
eminently safe preparation in both the 
liquid and powder forms, which are sold 
together in one package for one price at 
all drug counters. 
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